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Federal Program 


Of Liquor Control 


Nears Completion 


Executive Recommendations 
Being Drawn Up as.Time 
For Repeal Vote in Six 
States Nears 


Advertising Question 
Becomes Complicated 


Conference of Eastern States 
To Promote Unification of 
Their Laws Suggested to 
Foil Criminals 


Executive recommendations to Congress 
on liquor control and taxation will be 
shaped into a final report within the 
coming week. and in the same week Six 
State elections will decide the immediate 
fate of repeal. 

President Rosevelt already has the re- 
port on his desk. 
the recommendations for new liquor legis- 
lation are plans for the action which the 
Government shall take between Nov. 7. 


the day that the 36th State holds its popu-— 


lar repeal election. and Dec. 5, the day 
that. the 36th State convention is ex- 
pected formally to ratify the repeal 
amendment. and plans for the procedure 
between Dec. 5 end the convening of Con- 
gress. 
The Bootleg Problem 

President Roosevelt will recommend to 
Congress the enactment of a tax on liquor 
which will be low enough to form what 
Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol J. M. 
Doran calls a “protective tariff” for boot- 
legging. The president feels that revenue 
should not be the controlling factor in 
setting the tax rate. 

Members of the subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which 


is studying the liquor question. have sug- 


gested tax rates in the neighborhood of 
$62.50 and $3. Until Congress acts the tax 


‘will remain at $1.10 a quart. the pre-pro-— 


hibition rate. 

One problem still unsettled is that. of 
liquor advertiseinents in States which re- 
main dry because of State prohibition 


laws. Under the Reed amendment of 1917| the resovety powers have boboed up in| 
|lower courts. but another week-end re-_ 


Federal mails can not be used to carry 
liquor advertisements into dry States. 

' The Attorney General has decided that 
the Reed amendment continues after re- 
peal because it is based not on the Eight- 
eenth Amendment but on the right of 
Congress to regulate the mails. 

That Reed Amendment 

The Post Office Department, which has 
a legal duty to publish a list of States 
where liquor advertisements. may not be 
sent, is now querying the Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the 48 States on the laws pre- 
Vailing. 

Six States. going to the polls on Nov. 
7. will decide the repeal question. The 
representatives which they choose will by 
Dec. 5 have decided whether repeal will 
come at this time, the earliest possible 
date. or whether it will have to await 
later State action. As yet no State has 
failed to ratifv the 21st amendment. 

The six States which vote Nov. 7 are 
Kentucky. Pennsylvania. Ohio. North and 
South Carolina and Utah. 

Virginia On Record 

The Department of State announced, 
Nov. 8 the receipt of formal notice of 
-ratification by Virginia. which held its 
convention Oct. 25. This made the 29th 
ratification received at the Department. 

Ratification was accomplished, Nov. 2, 
at a convention in New Mexico. and con- 
ventions are to be held in Florida Nov. 14, 
in Kentucky Nov. 27. in South Caroling 
Dec. 4. and in Ohio. Pennsylvania and 
Utah Dec. 5. ; 

Conference of the Governors of New 
York. Pennsylvaniai, New Jersey, Con- 


{Continued on Page 10. Columr 6.] 


NRA as a Regulator 
Of Bus Traffic — 


Code Imposes Requirements 
Similar to Some Long 
Sought in Congress 


The NRA has accomplished a degree of 
regulation of interstate motor bus opera- 
tion that has baffled Congress since 1925. 

When the code of fair competition for 


Contained in it besides , 


LOTS OF TURKEYS 


} 


FOR HOLIDAYS 


Bumper Crop Likely; Prices 
Are Low; Other Poultry Also 
Meets Good Demand 


A BUMPER crop of turkeys, but still a 
little below last year’s record of 19.- 
‘ 000,000 birds, is in prospect. 
Thus far 1933 has proved to be a bar- 
| gain year for poultry of al kinds, points 
; out Roy C. Potts, Chief of the Division 
of Dairy and Poultry Products of the Bu- 
of Agricultural Economics. It is too early 
! to determine what prices will have to be 
| paid for Thanksgiving and Christmas 
‘turkeys, but present quotations are below 
‘those of last year. 
, Turkeys are appearing on the markets 
_ earlier than in former years. This is in- 
_terpreted by Mr. Potts to mean that they | 
' are being served to a greater extent on 
| ordinary occasions. 

The United States is the premier turkey . 
market as the bird has never been’ 
widely raised in any other country. Most 

' of the supply comes from the Middlewest, 

Northwest. and Texas, which ranks first 

in turkey production. 
_ §tocks of turkey in cold storage are 
| Slightly below those of last year. ac- 
cording to the Agriculture Department. 
' From Feb. 1 to Oct. 1 cold storage stocks 
| decreased from  17.000.000 to 2.700.000 
pounds. 

Consumption of poultry other than tur- 
‘keys has been at a high level this vear. 
‘largely because of the bargain ‘prices. 
Prices of poutry in September were 83 per 
cent of the pre-war average as compared 
with 102 per cent in the same month last 
vear. 


Testing the Validity 
Of Recovery Laws 
By Court Actions 


Final Adjudication Appears 
To Be Far in Future De- 

spite Numerous Cases 
Filed in Lower Tribunals 


A test by the United States Supreme 
Court to Getermine whether or not the 
National Recovery Act comes within the , 
Constitution appears to be months away. | 
| Mcre and more cases involving phases of | 


‘vealed no important case on the way up| 


\from the lower courts that concerned the | 


| precise power of ths Federal Government 
/to guide the affairs of private business. 

, . The announced desire of General Hugh , 
,Johnson. National Recovery Administra- 
tor. to pick a legal fight with Henry Ford, | 
,automobile manufacturer, over the 
_forcement of the National Recovery Act: 
for a time looked like it might result in 
such a case. 

Mr. Ford Submits Data 

But the Ford Moior Company left Gen- 
eral Johnson without an adversary by an- 
neuncing Oct. 31 that it would supply 
| voluntarily the facts concerning its opera- 
‘tions that are furnished by all motor 
companies submitting to the code of fair 
competition for the automobile industry. 
Then Nov. 1. the company recognized in: 
part the right of its workers to organize | 
and to bargain collectively—another point 
at issue. ; 

As a result. the Recovery Administrator 
was without the facts which he said would 
be turned over to the Attorney General | 
as the hasis for prosecution. However, 
‘the Ford Motor Company, Nov. 3, an-. 
nounced that it planned to lay off 9.000 
men for one-week periods to reduce their | 
_working time to 35 hours in.each week—_ 
.a layoff they said was made necessary by 
‘the céde. 

Numerous Cases Filed 


Officie! NRA expressed them- 
selves a ‘ at this action. Thev 
assertcc “ted the spirit of 
Recove:. , ocimated that if study 
showed «. 1 of that act, the facts 
(might be . 4 over to the Attorney 


General. On Oct. 27, General Johnson as- 
| serted: 

“We are not afraid of any legal attack 
on this law” 

t had been expected within the Re- 
covery Administration that a test of the 
‘Recovery Act's ccnstiiutionality§ might. 
grow from the controversy with the Ford. 
Motor Company. 

Now the test of this Act will have to 
‘await action in another quarter. That | 
action, reaching to the Supreme Court, 
may come from any of a number of cases 
which are arising in courts over enforce- | 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 


HE PRESIDENT is pictured as 
today than ever that the way 


to get out of its present troubles is to use the full 
powers of the National Recovery Act and the Agri- 


cultural Adjustment Act. 


He is ready to meet a revolt in the farm country 
and growing restiveness among businessmen with 
Government action—as shown by monetary experl- 
But the actions taken are 
announced as part of a definite poltcy within the 


ments and farm plans. 


existing laws. 
That policy is restated at the. 


an intention to see that the country’s income is dis- 
tributed in a manner that will assure it a more 


contented population. 
This admittedly means a ming 


with plans for reconstruction of the business and 
the farm machine—a difficult feat—but one that is 
regarded at the White House as es: 

Present Plans.—Jerks and jolts, occurring in all 
parts of the recovery program just now, suggest 
that national planning has run into serious trouble. 
But those guiding the program are not at all dis- 


couraged. 


For business, the plan is to continued to be, more 
and more application of NRA—giving relief from 


anti-trust laws, permitting price 
ing unfair trade practices. 


For agriculture, the plan is to be new and larger 
doses of Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
medicine—bounty payments, crop loans or pur- 
chases to stabilize prices, both tied in with con- 
tracts to control production, and heavier purchases 
of farm products for distribution to the unem- 


ploved. 
For labor, 
right to organize, as showar by 


guarantee to miners in the “captive” mines of Penn- 
svlvania that the Governhhent would see they had 

Rect representatives of their 
own choosing to deal with mine owners. 


a fair opportunity to « 


Trouble Signs.—Those  poligies 


statements and actions trom high quarters ‘ict! ¢ 
Government. They are to be mixed with curren¢y 


manipulation. 
But even with plans already tri 
nounced, troubles remained. 


Most of these acute troubles were in the Middle 
Western farm districts where farmers were de- 


manding that they be paid billion 


farm products than they now are receiving. Dyna- 
threatened 


mited cheese factories, 
bridges and blocking of highways, 


of ruralists in Minnesota, indicated the temper of 


the country. 


Business men quickly lined up behind the SUg- 


Aroused Growers on Ram- 
page in Some Areas as Pro- 


test Again Low Prices 


farmer revolt more violent than those 
of the past. confronts the Federal 


A 


| Government in the corn, wheat and dairy | 
sections of the Middle West. 


Demanded are price-fixing on a scale 


that would cost the public at least $7,000.- gent and his Secretary of Agriculture were came 
000.000 and mortgage refinance that would Getermined to go ahead along the lines | grilling under w 
be likely to involve credits of another | of their plan to tie up bounties and fixed | fay 

'| prices to farmers with rigid production | no 


$2.000.000.000. 


Offered to appease the aroused rural- 
ists are the full powers of the Agricultural , 
Adjustment Act. with its bounties, pro-, 


agreements. 


But President Roosevelt and Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture stopped 
short of any grant that would not be 
based on contracts with farmers to con- 
trol their production to prevent a recur-. 
rence of such acute troubles in the future. 

Governors of the States of Wisconsin. 
North Dakota. South Dakota, Minnesota | 
and Iowa presented the farm demands. 


the motor bus industry becomes effective | 
Nov. 13—the second Monday after its ap- 
proval Oct. 31 by President Roosevelt—it | 
will no longer be legal for any passenger | 
motor carrier to establish a new inter=" 
state operation. or extend any operation | 
in existence Oct. 31, until he shall have) 
secured a certificate of convenience and | 
necessity for intrastate operation along | 
the route in each Sta‘e involved. 

The Administrator, however, on his Own | 
initiative or on recommendation of the, 
Motor Bus Code Authority, may grant! 
exemptions as to the requirements for the 
submission of a certificate of convenience 
and necessity or a permit. in any State in: 
which such certificate or permit is not | 
required, “or in any case in which the, 
refusal of any such certificate or permit 
by any State has been clearly unreason- | 
able and worked undue hardship.” 

Every passenger motor carrier is re- 
quired by the code to file by Nov. 20 with 
the Code Authority copies of tariffs of 
rates, fares, and charges between all points | 
on its lines. and no deviation from these | 
tariffs will be permitted until new tariffs | 
shall become effective “unless otherwise | 
provided by the Motor Bus Code Authority | 
with the approval of the Administrator.” 

These carriers a!sO musi comply. as to 
interstate commerce. With the lawful regu- 
lations of the States through which they | 
operate pertaining to bonds or insurance | 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


ls Worker at Forty 


Too Old to Begin New Vocation? 


age limit should be set as a 
bar to entry into the civil service 
of the United States? 

The Civil Service Commission has set 
a limit of 35 and 40 vears—a reduction 
from 50 vears—for eligibility to take 
examinations for what have been de- 
fined as “beginners’ jobs.” This action 
has been challenged. and the President 
has been asked to make the final de- 
cision. 

Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, heads of administrative depart- 
ments and personnel officers. officials 
representing the employes in Federal 
service. sociologists and psychologists 
have found something to say on the 
question. Sentiment, and practicality, 
science and politics have been applied 
to throw light on or confuse the issue. 

The Civil Service Commission an- 
nounced, Oct. £0, that it had adapted 


the policy of swbstantially reducing the | 


maximum age limit for entrance to 
competitive exeminations for clerical 
and allied occupations, except in the 
case of those who are allowed pref- 
ence because of military service. 


Rraximum age limits were reduced in 
examinations recently called, it was 
pointed out, as follows: Stenographer 
and typist. from 50 to 40 years: card- 
punch operator. from 50 to 36 vears: 


‘the plan is continued protection in the 


Government to Use Its Full Power 
In Effort to Redistribute Income 


Plans More NRA for Business, More Loans and Bounties for Farmers and 
Protection to Labor in Its Right to Organize 


more convinced 
for this country 


the Department 
that industry be 


West to combat 
which President 
at this time. 


White House as 


ling of recovery 


in manutacturin 
sential. 


They want 2 
stability, remov- 
of the country. 


wheat, 40 cents 
for cattle, $4.50 
fat. They are 


industry on the 
ship. effect 
agreed that the 
price Yise whi 
present ‘level. 
Farmers also 
and to buy up al 


the President’s 


‘are reflected in 


ed and those an- 
then to develop 


: national income. 
s more for their 


blasting of- 


reported arming ked for curre) 


them that inflat 


Midwest Demand for 7 Billion in Farm Aid 


Met by Promise to Expand Program of Relief 


They spoke for the executives of ten 
Middle Western States. 

In a White House statement at the 
‘conclusion of a final conference with the 
governors Nov. 4, the Government re- 
jected as impractical the plan for licens- 
ing of all farmers and all handlers of farm 
products as part of a gigantic scheme to 
fix farm prices. 

At the same time it agreed to explore 
“every possible method to improve the 
situation in respect to each agricultural 
commodity.” This meant taht the Presi- 


control contracts. 
As they bargained with the President 
nd Secretary Wallace, out in their States 


a 


Visions for crop loans and its marketing farmers were OF 8 Fempnee. 
P In Wisconsin they had bombed five’ 


In This Issue 


Dr. James M. Landis 


Federal Trade Commissi 


{Continued on 


. | State Governments the 


gestion of Gerard Swope that industry have a plan 
of self-government all its own, as far as. possible 
outside Government control. 
the specific features of the scheme projected by 
the chairman of the Business Advisory Board of 


Those differing with 


of Commerce, joined in urging 
left more to itself. 


In Chicago and New York, groups organized to 
fight tinkering with the currency. 
trust” of college professors was organized in the 


A new “brain 


the idea of a “commodity dollar,” 
Rooseveit is described as favoring 


Reports continued to be received of contracting 
business activity. 
were others from official sources showing that em- 
ployment was increasing in the face of a decline 


But coupled with these reports 


g. Codes of fair competition with 


their shorter hours of work were credited with tle 
employment gains. 

What Agriculture Wants.—Farmers are asking: 
$1.30 a bushel for wheat, 94-cent corn, 50-cent oats, 
$11 a hundredweight for cattle, $11.32 for hogs, 
56 cents for butterfat. 


per cent interest on Government 


loans, a guarantee of “‘cost of production’’—some- 
thing that varies with every crop and every section 


What they are getting is about 60 cents for 


for corn, 30 cents for oats, $4.50 
for hogs, and 20 cents for butter- 
charged 4!. per cent for Govern- 


ment loans to refinance their mortgages, and have 
been promised by Congress “parity” prices with 


basis of the 1909 to 1914 relation- 
, this means that Congress has 
farmers should get a 46 per cent 


le city prices are staying at their 


t 


want the Government to fix prices 
| surplus products. This would cost, 


Government officials estimate, about $7,000,000,000. 

What they are getting is $500,000,006 in bounties 
contributed by city consumers, a chance to get to- 
gether and control production by using this half 
billion to finance a plan of acreage reduction, and 


an organization that in the future 


would be able to bargain for a larger share of the 


Inflation Asked.—To permit the country to float 
them back to prosperity on fixed prices, the farmers 


Icy inflation. 


Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, told 


ion, unless it is tied up with strict 
Page 7, Column 


| License Plan of Governors 
Is Rejected as Being 


Impractical 


cheese factories, poured oil in the vats of 
others. In North Dakota, the Governor 


| reported farmers prepared to blow up 


bridges in an effort to keep farm products 
,Out of the cities. In Minnesota reports 
that farmers were arming and 


ar veterans. In Iowa, 
mers were demanding that the Gover- 
r come home and place an embargo on 
_the shipment of farm products from the 
| State. 

Growing in the consciousness of the 
/farmers, according to reports, was a be- 
lief that if they got cooperation from their 


| East into submission. 

4 Here is what the farmers were demand- 

,ing through their State governors: 

| Price-fixing 

growers $1.24 for their 

| 94 cents, oats producers 50 cents a bushel, 
hog raisers $11 a hundredw 
producers $10 a hundredweight. 


_demands later were modified by the bar- 


“Mistaken Impressions 
of Securities Act” 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


Thomas H. MacDonald 


Chief, Bureau of Public Roads 


| 
“Creating Jobs Through | 
Highway Program” | 


‘NO QUICK SALES 
OF SECURITIES 


Marketing Barred During Pro- 
bation Period; Educational 
| Campaign Authorized 


NY EFFORT to buy or sell new securi- 
“&% ties before they have survived the 
watchful eye of the Federal Trade Com- 
| mission is illegal. The Commission took 
i steps, Nov. 6, to see that underwriters 
| withhold sales arguments until new is- 
, Sues have passed through the 20-day pro- 
' bation period. 
At the same time the Commission 
further cleared up confusion over the 
| Securities Act by stating that it is all right 


. «to issue circulars or advertising as soon 


as a new issue has been filed, so long as 
the material is of an educational nature 
and clearly explains that it is not an 
‘offer to sell. | 
In other words, the Commission says 
that, during the probation period, no sales 
program may be conducted, but it is all 
right to tell the public what the issue is 
like. 
One thought behind the Securities Act 
was a desire to stop the practice of un- 
_joading new issues in a hurry, with dealers 
‘and salesmen forced to make commit- 
' ments blindly before they knew what it is 
all about. The 20-day waiting period was 
meant to prevent use of seductive sales 
arts before the public can be properly 
informed as to the nature of the issue, the 
Commission explained. 
| Therefore, it takes the position that all 
educational efforts on the part of issuers 
are highly desirable. provided they are not 
_of a sales nature. Then, when the proba- 
tion time is up, the sales program can get 
under way. 


Harsher Treatment 
| Of Habitual Criminal 


As Crime Preventive 


York Commissioner of 
Police Finds Prison Life 
| ‘Too Easy; Government to 
Combat Racketeering 


| If States would make their prisons less 
comfortable, they might find fewer crimi- 


nals risking the eljance of a second term 
pe being their first 
| setitence. 

This is the advice of a 8. Bolan, 
| Commigsioner of Police in New York City. 
_ Listing cures for crime, Commissioner 
| Bolan urged in a radio broadcast Nov. 1 
| that people take the profit out of crime, 
that courts give criminals speedy trials, 
that Legislatures tighten legal loopholes, 
that the Federal Government restrict fire- 
_ arm ownership, and that States make their 
| prisons less attractive. His address was 
/ given under the auspices of the Senate 
subcommittee investigating racketeering. 

While Commissioner Bolan, one of a 
group of police chiefs who outlined a pro- 
gram for crime suppression at a confer- 
ence with the Attorney General week be- 
fore last. was listing his cures for crime, 
| the Department of Justice was turning 
‘its attention to commercial racketeering. 
Study Is Started 

Joseph B. Keenan, new Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of criminal cases, 
announced that a study had been started 
to determine the best methods for break- 
ing up racketeering. When the study is 
finished, action will start, he said. 
“Crimes of violence,” Commissioner 
Bolan declared, “such as homicides and 
felonious assaults among gangsters, may 
_ be attributed to the quest for large profits 
in illegitimate enterprises and attempts 
'by members of one group to wrest control 
of the ‘Pot of Gold’ from another. 

Aid of Public Needed 
“Elimination of the profits from these 


| 


| sources. one might say, would curb the) 


' tendency to commit crimes of this nature. 
Here we experience different reflections on 
| the part of the public with respect to law 
'and its enforcement. The public con- 
'demns the murder, or the assault, but re- 
| gards with indifference other crimes and 
| offenses which they, themselves, may com- 
mit. For example, there would be no 
| Profits in gambling if people would not 
gamble. Yet very little, if any, aid is 


y could starve the! rendered by the public to the enforce-, 


' ment authorities in this class of crime. 
“Prompt trials, which will prevent cases 
from growing cold, and interference with 


that would give wheat} complainants or witnesses, who, through 
grain, corn growers | intimidation or bribery, may be induced 


'to suffer lapses of memory or become in- 


eight, cattle | different to the successful prosecution of | 
These ; the case, as well as the right of the pro- | 


| secuting attorney for the State to impeach 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


rices Are Slow to Respond 


junior 


The Civil 
plained its action thus: 
_ “From long experience the Commis- 
sion has learned that the appointing 
officers of the various departments and 
independent establishments persist in 
making selections of the younger eligi- 
bles for those positions which do not 
require technical]. professional or scien 
tific training. It therefore adds an un- 
necessary expense to the Government 
to give examinations to large numbers 


[Continued 


tabulating machine 
from 50 to 35 years; Junior calculating- 
machine operator, from 50 to 35 years. 

The rule that permits the weiver of 
age limits for veterans is not altered. 
Neither is there any change in the age 
limits—whicl® are all higher—for ex- 
amination for entrance to the technical. 
professional and scientific positions. 
Service Commission 


operator, 


ex- 


on Pege 4, Column 2.) 


Secretary of the Interior 
“Value of National Planning 


Commissioner of Patents 


Harold L. Ickes 


difference of opinion, and of varying of- 
ficial interpretations. 

Farmers, impatient at what¢hey con- 
Sider sagging prices of farm products, 
have taken to revolting. City people, 
aroused Over what they think have been 
unwarranted price increases on things 

_ they buy, have slowed up their purchases 

' until the talk is of a “buyers’ strike.” 
Beset by these conflicting interests, 

| President Roosevelt has. maintained a 


in Public Works” 


Conway P. Coe 


“Patentable Plants” 


policy of torcing price increases. Gold 
purchases abroad by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, a project which 
the RFC says will cost millions of dol- 
lars, were ordered by the President on 
Oct. 28 in an effort to depreciate the 
dollar and thus to force up prices in 
terms of the cheaper dollars. ‘Discus- 
: sion of the gold situation is printed on 
For Pages See Readers’. page 11.) | ; 
omen r revious to going into world markets, 
s ry om Page 18 | the RFC had been buying domestic 


David Lawrence | 


“Money Has Wings” 


newly-mined gold for four days at 


te 


As Gold Buying Program Is Broadene 


) thea is happening to prices in this | 
country today is a subject of wide 


Steadily advancing prices. Other com- 
modity prices had responded by advanc- 
ing irregularly for a net gain of only 27 
per cent as great as the manipulated 
rise in gold prices. 

To broaden the effect of gold pur- 
chases, the RFC was then ordered into 
the world mes. Between the date 
of the order, Oct. 28, and the date of 
the first actual purchases, Nov. 2, com- 
modity prices fell. On Nov. 2, how- 
ever, they advanced. 

Meanwhile, the Government was keep- 
ing close watch on price movements, 
occasionally throwing some official light 
on the dispute between producers ask- 
ing high prices and consumers protest- 
ing against the advance. 

The “interpreting economist” reported 
to President Roosevelt Nov. 1 that 
farmers in October were getting 12 per 
cent more for their products than in. 
March. He also advised the President 
that farmers ave paying only 9 per cent 


' (Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


Government Plans 
To Keep Industry 
Under Its Control 


Not Yet Ready to Release 
Business Managers From 
Its Hold on Them or 
Their Promises 


Consumer Protection 


Will Be Demanded 


NRA to Forge Ahead With Its 
Program, According to the 
White House; Proposals 
Considered Helpful 


Despite growing restiveness now shown 
by industry toward the gradually expand- 
ing restrictions of the National Recovery 
Administration, that agency of Govern- 
ment planning is to forge ahead with its 
program. 

The White House let that be known 
Gefinitely Nov. 3. President Roosevelt is 
described as glad to have business leaders 
and others come forward with plans for 
a permanent self-government’ plan for 
business. But those plans can only serve 
as the basis for discussion at this time 
and are not to be taken seriously as a 
successor to General Johnson and his 
Blue Eagle. 

Mr. Swope’s Idea 

This attitude of the President was made 
known aiter Gerard Swope, outlined, 
Nov. 1, his idea of self-government for 
industry, with a minimum of Govern- 
nent supervision. Mr. Swope was retir- 
ing aS a member of the Industrial Ad- 
visory Board of the NRA to make way 
for a new member under the plan to rotate 
this work. He retained his place on the 
National Labor Board and as chairman 
of the Business Advisory and Plan 
Council for the Department of Com 

Almost immediately after the anno 
ment of the Swope plan, General 
announced his support of the idea. 
Nov. 2 he issued a formal stateme i 
which he described this type of buiines 
self-government as a possible futum® de 
velopment, but one that would have 
wait. On Nov. 3, the 
were outlined for mim. (See 
outline of Swops plan and more detailed 
views of Genera] Johnson. 

Attitude of Labor 

They are that business is not yet in 
condition to run its own affairs. Until 
it reaches that stage. discussion of self- 
governing plans are helpful in clarifyin 
the issues involved, but are not to be mis- 
taken for definite programs of change. 

William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, on Nov. 3 an- 
nounced his oppoistion to any plan for a 
permanent NRA organization that does 
not definitely guarantee to labor. the 
rights that it gets under the present law. 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board issued 
a statement Nov. 4 saying that any per- 
manent plan would have to have guar- 
antees of protection to the consumer. The 
Government, it held, must have authority 
to impose checks and balances in order 
that no parties—the consumer, labor or 
management—can be placed in a position 
to dominate the other. 

Attitude of Business 

Henry I. Harriman, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
| whose organization would be enlarged into 
the governing body of business, according 
, to his understanding of the Swope plan, 
said concerning it: 

“I hope this new plan doesn’t develop 
into the bedlam that they have over there 
now. 

“The NRA cannot possibly succeed with- 
out the aid of labor and business. This is 
an endeavor to give it the support of at 
least one of those two essential parties.” 

How business men now look toward the 
NRA was outlined by Mr. Harriman as 
follows: 

“About six months ago they were 100 
per cent for it; about three months ago. 
there was much less unanimity, and I 
know of no representative group of bus- 


| [Continued on Page 12, Column 7.; 


| Buyer’s Right to Know 
Installment Costs 


NRA Consumers’ Board Pro- 
_poses Disclosure of Amount 
Paid for Credit 


When a customer makes a purchase on 

the installment plan, the dealer should 
‘disclose charges being made on account of 
the déferred payments as frankly as he 
tells the price of the article. in the opin- 
‘ion of the NRA Consumers’ Advisory 
Board. 
' The Board's position was presented by 
| Miss Constance Kent at a hearing on a 
' proposed code for the finance companies of 
country. 

“There is no implication.” 
said at the hearing, “that installment 
;rates are too high. The suggestion is 
/ made merely against concealment of the 
, rates for the use of money in such trans- 
‘actions. 
| “A dealer has two functions, one the 
selling of merchandise, and secondly the 
extension of credit for, which a charge is 
made. On both fronts he should come 
directly to the consumer with the truth, 
letting the consumer decide for himself 
whether he wishes to buy on company 
financing or to pay cash. 

“The Consumers’ Advisory Board recom- 
mends that there be an open and accurate 
Statement of credit charges in terms of 
percentages on current unpaid monthly 
balances.” 

The position of the Board, as filed at 
the hearing. follows: 

“Whenever goods are sold on deferred 
payment the seller performs two distinct 


Miss Kent 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1] 
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- cial competitive commodity rates on such 
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Obtaining Views | 


From Public on 
Transport Laws 


Mr. Eastman Seeks Opinions: 
On Competitions, Control 
Of Motor Lines. and Co-. 


ordinating Problems 


Public opinion on several questions re- | 
Iating to Federal transportation legisla- | 
tion is sought by the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation, Joseph B. Eastman. | 
Individual shippers and trade associa-_ 
tions, organizations of transportation | 
agencies, boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, etc., and individuals are in- 
vited by Mr. Eastman to submit such) 
comment ,together with pertinent factual | 
data, as they care to make on these ques- | 
tions. 
’ The subjects covered by the questions, | 
which were made public Nov. 4 by Mr. 
Eastman, are: Regulation of competing | 
forms of transportation; coordination; | 
regulation of interstate motor carriers; | 
regulation of domestic water lines; rela-. 
tions of industry to transportation. | 

Any groups or individuals desiring to 
respond to the questions, or on any other , 
significant amtter ,are urged by the Co-. 


_ erdinator to do so as promptly as possible | 


and not later than Dec. 1. Comments) 
may be in the form of a letter or brief. . 
The questions are as follows: | 


Regulation of Competing Forms of Trans- | 
portation. 


| 

1. Should rail, motor, and water trans- | 
portation enjoy equal opportunities of | 
competition in so far as Federal regula- | 
tion is concerned? 
2. Should equality of opportunity, if it. 
is to be sought, be brought about (a) by 
applying to motor and water transporta- | 
tion the present degree of Federal rail | 
regulation, (b) by releasing the railroads | 
from much of the present Federal regula- 
tion and leaving all agencies largely free 
of such regulation, or ‘c) by somewhat 
relaxing present Federal rail regulation | 
and applying to motor and water trans- | 
portation a comparable degree of Federal | 
regulation? 


_ 3. Assuming no similar yregulation im- 
posed on motor and water transportation, 
should Section 6 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act be modified to permit railroads 
to make changes in rates, fares and 
changes on not less than five days’ notice 
where deemed by them necessary to meet 
competition of unregulated carriers? 


: 4. Assuming no similar power over rates 
of motor and water carriers, should Sec- 
tion 15, paragraph 7, of the Interstate 
Commerce Act be modified to exclude the 
Commission's power of suspension when- 
ever rate changes are filed to meet com- 
petition of unregulated carriers? 

5. Assuming no similar power over 
rates of motor and water carriers, should 
Section 15, paragraph 1, of the Interstate 
Commerce Act be modified to remove the 
Commission's power over minimum rail 
rates in relation to the competition of 
unregulated carriers? 

6. Assuming no similar inhibition on 
motor or water carriers, should Section 3 
of the Interstate Commerce Act be modi- 
fied to permit the establishment of spe- 


commodities and at such locations only as 
deemed necessary to meet the competition 
of unregulated carriers and independ- 
ently of rates on similar commodities be- 
tween the same points or of rates on the 
same or similas commodities between 
other points or territories? 

7. Assuming no similar restriction on 


motor or water carriers, should Section 4 |, 


of the Interstate Commerce Act be re- 
pealed, retained as at present, or modified 


or more flexibility? 

8 Should those paragraphs of Section 5 
of the Interstate Commercee Act com- 
monly known as the Panama Canal Act 
be repealed? | 

9 Should the Inland Waterways Cor- | 
poration Act, as amended May 29, 1928, 
be amended so as to permit the railroads 
and persons connected with the rail car- 
riers to acquire by purchase or lease any 
of the facilities of the corporation upon 
the giving of satisfactory assurance that 
such facilities bought or leased will be 
continued in vcommon-carrier service? 

10. Should Section 16, paragraph 3, sub- 
sections (a), (b), (c), and (d) of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act be amended by re- 
ducing the time limits for the filing oi 


claims for overcharges, for the filing of, Releasing Assets 


suits for reparation, and for the filing of | 
carriers’ suits for recovery of their charges, | 
and if so what new periods should be 
fixed? 

* 1). Should Section 16, paragraph 2, of 
the Interstate Commerce Act be amended 
to eliminate the part thereof which pro- 
vides for the award of attorneys’ fees to 
the shipper? 


12. Should Section 8 of the one | aay 


Commerce Act’ be amended to limit the 


proving actual pecuniary loss? 
Coordination: 


ability of the coordination of all agen- 


cies of transportation? | 
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Millions to Be Distributed to, 


Depositors in Detroit banks which did | 
‘not open after the national banking holi-' 
have been promised another $53,674.563 | 
on their accounts by Comptroller of the | 
recovery of reparation to complainants | Currency J. F. T. O'Connor. 
| The payments, made possible by loans: 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
1 What are your views as to the desir- | tion, will be made to depositors in the 
First National and Guardian National 
banks by Nov. 15 or earlier, according to 
2 If the railroads should undertake such’ Mr. O’Connor. 


THE STATE THE UNION TODAY 


Buying Gold in World t larket---Proposed Pre-War Parity for Farm Prices---Progressive Employ- 
ment and Payroll Gains---Plan for Self-regulation of Industry---Aid for Steel Producers 


* 


OVERNMENT GOLD PURCHASES EX- 
(; TENDED.—With higher commodity prices as 

its objective the Federal Government during the 
week extended its gold purchasing program to for- 
eign markets, buying gold bullion in France and Eng- 
land while continuing to take all newly mined gold 
offered at home at a price higher than that asked 
abroad. 

These purchases abroad had a’ tendency to lift the 
market price of gold in the London and Paris markets, 
which is what the Government seeks. It is experi- 
menting with the Warren theory that increasing the 
value of gold will result in higher commodity prices, 
which are essential to improved economic conditions. 

Before beginning its gold-purchasing operations in 
Europe, this Government explained its objective to 
the governments of the nations in which it proposes 
to make the purchases. So far there have been no 
protests from either England or France, and none 
is expected, since the United States Government has 
no intention of doing anything to disturb the mone- 
tary system of either country. The purchases are 
being conducted through the Federal Reserve System 
on behalf of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Despite growing criticism of the gold program 
from groups in different parts of the United States 
who regard jit as a step toward currency inflation 
and away from “sound money,” the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration has given no indication that the pro- 
cram will be abandoned withouf a thorough trial. 
Every day a new price is announced and the price 
is a little higher than the price offered for newly 
mined gold the day before. So far the Government’s 
purchases of gold have had no noticeable effect on 
commodity prices. 


OVERNMENT CONSIDERS FARMERS’ DE- 
MANDS.—Not content to wait until the Gov- 
ernment’s new monetary program has a chance 

to show whether it will bring them higher prices for 
their products, Middle Western farmers sent five of 
their State Governors to Washington during the week 
to demand immediate Government action. The Gov- 


_ernors reached Washington on Nov. 2 and presented 


the farmers’ program to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace and the Government’s other agricultural 
experts. 


The main point of difference between what the 
Governors asked and what the Administration was 
willing to do to help the farmers involved the prob- 
lem of price fixing. The former sought to have the 
prices of farm. ucts fixed by the Government at 
pre-war parity’ wat all précessors and handlers of 
these products undér license by the Government and 
required to pay the farmer the specified price. 
Government’s representative contended such a plan 
was impracticable in the case of most products be- 
cause of regional considerations. What might be a 
fair price for a given product in one section, it was 
declared, might not be a fair price in another section. 

Administration officials believe that the problems 
of the farmers in the Middle West can be worked out 
somewhat along the lines of the programs which im- 
proved the situation of the cotton and tobacco farmers 
in the South. In the case of cotton the Government 
practically guaranteed a price of 10 cents a pound 
by making loans to farmers for their cotton at that 
amount. 
17 cents a pound for their product because of pro- 
ducer-processor agreements. These prices are not as 
high as the President thinks they should be, but they 
are an improvement over last year’s prices and they 
have already increased the farmers’ purchasing power 
in the South, as is evidenced by improved sales of 
mail order houses in that. section. 


The ‘Nazi’? Inquiry 
Of Closed Banks 


Detroit Depositors 


Its Chairman, 


‘such swings. 


The — view of the White House. 


In the case of. tobacco, farmers are getting — 


And Its Objectives 


The House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization will begin an investi- 
gation Nov. 14 into the ramifications of 
the so-called Naxi movement in this coun- 


Representative Dick- 
stein (Dem.), of New York City, with the 
aid of the Departments of Justice and 
Labor and other agencies, has collected 
files of documents, letters, pamphlets, re- 
ports, and other data on the subject. 
Representative Dies (Dem.), of Orange, 
Tex., committee member, has drafted a 
bill, for introduction at the coming session 
of Congress, designed to provide for ex- 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


—Although the news from the Farm Belt 
was not so encouraging to Government offi- 
cials, they found evidence of continued improvement 
in industry and trade in latest available statistics 
despite some low spots and more widespread criticism 
of the NRA program. 3 
Most encouraging of all was the report that em- 
ployment and pay rolls were continuing to increase. 
Little importance was attached to the continued de- 
cline of factory operations in October, as this was 
attributed to the reaction that was to be expected 
from an overrapid expansion in certain industries 
earlier in the year. In spite of this decline factory 
operations as a whole were found to remain well 
above the highest levels of last year. 


T HE SITUATION IN INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 


HE SWOPE PLAN FOR REGULATION OF 
l INDUSTRY.—A plan put forth for discussion 
during the week by Gerard Swope, president 
of the General Electric Company and Chairman of 
the Government’s Business Advisory and Planning 
Council, attracted widespread interest in Govern- 
ment circles as well as elsewhere. It would place 
business and industry in control of an organization 
set up by their own members with minimum Govern- 
ment supervision. 
_Mr. Swope’s proposal was regarded in some quar- 
ters as a forerunner to the early end of the NRA, 
but this suggestion quickly brought forth from the 
White House the statement that the NRA would 
continue to function for some time to come—in fact, 
until it had fulfilled the purpose for which it was 
organized. It was stated that Mr. Swope’s plan was 
a very interesting theoretical suggestion with re- 
gard to some ultimate development of the NRA and 
as ‘such was to be welcomed. Probably in the next 
few months, it was said, there will be some 499 plans 
offered looking to this economic and social experi- 
ment which is the NRA. Such. discussions serve a 
useful purpose in developing something permanent 
that will be helpful in preventing these tremendous 
swings such as the Nation has had in the past, which 
resulted in a certain amount of apparent prosperity 
at the top, with great suffering at the bottom. 


What the Government is trying to do, it was said, 
is to build at an even level where there will be no 
Nothing immediate can happen as the 
results of discussions of the Swope plan, or any other 
plan, it was said. Industry must first show that it 
is able to manage itself. It is not perfect; neither 
is Government, but the Administration believes that 
this present experiment of the NRA offers both an 
opportunity to learn an important lesson in economics. 

Control of production is ohe thing industry must 
learn before it will be able to manage itself, in the 
The situation in the shoe 
industry was cited as an example. Here is an indus- 
try with a capacity of producing 900 million pairs 
of shoes for a nation that uses only 300 million pairs 
of shoes a year. Can the shoe industry handle this 
problem by itself now? 


ECOVERY ACT AS SOURCE OF LABOR 

TROUBLES.—Organized labor promptly an- 

nounced opposition to the Swope plan because 
apparently it does not contemplate giving the 
unions a voice in the management of industry. 
On the other hand, industry has declared repeatedly 
through its spokesmen that the NRA gives labor too 
much of a voice in their business. 

A basis on which labor and industry can find a com- 
mon meeting ground is one of the lessons which the 
Government hopes will be provided by the NRA ex- 
periment. The provision of the Recovery Act which 
guarantees to laber the right to organize and to bar- 


USING HARSHER PUNISHMENT | 


his own witnesses, would be effective 

weapons in curbing these tendencies. 
“Racketeering, with its kidnappings, ex- 

tortion, and coercion, is primarily caused 


ber and strength. 
Technicalities Aid Criminals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing the indiscriminate sale in all States of '@cketeering. 
pistols, revolvers, sawed-off shotguns, sub- | ‘orough study on which to base our 
machine guns, and the like, appears to be. plans. When we have completed it we will . 
the only logical solution to this evil. 


* 


gain collectively through representatives of its own 


choosing has been a constant source of trouble be- 
tween industry and labor because each puts its own 
interpretation on the provision and that interpreta- 
tion is unsatisfactory to the other. 

Of the 400,000 workers now out on strike, Senator 
Wagner, Chairman of the National Labor Board, esti- 


mates that 70 per cent are out because of disputes » 


over the collective bargaining section. 


TIMULUS TO THE STEEL INDUSTRY.—Two 
% developments in Washington during the past 

week are expected by Government officials to 
provide a much-needed stimulus to one of the Na- 
tion’s basic industries—the steel industry. The first 
was the reaching of a compromise agreement be- 
tween representatives of four steel companies which 
make steel rails and the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, Joseph B. Eastman, on a price for steel 


rails lower than that which they have been quoting 


prospective purchasers. 

The other development, resulting from the first, 
was the announcement that the Public Works Admin- 
istration would lend $51,000,000 to a’number of un- 
named railroads for the purchase of steel rails. 

This loan is part of a total loan of $135,000,000 to 
railroads, the largest single advance made by the 
PWA. The Pennsylvania Railroad is advanced $84,- 
000,000 to complete the electrification of its line be- 
tween New York and Washington. 

The Government estimates that these loans, made 
on very liberal terms, will result in employment for 
20,000 men. 

Incidentally this is the first loan made by the PWA 
to a railroad, although a number of loans were made 
to the carriers by the R. F. C. Most of these loans 
have been repaid because of the high interest charges, 
the short term given to repay and other conditions 
attached. The PWA loan not only carries a lower 
rate of interest, 4 per cent after the first year, when 
no interest is charged, but it gives the roads a long 
time to repay. 


HE RELIEF PROBLEM.—Although unem- 
| ployment is decreasing throughout the Na- 
tion the relief problem is still serious, and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator estimates 
that there are three and a quarter million families 
on the relief rolls, representing about fourteen mil- 
na _— who are dependent on Federal and State 
relief. 

The Federal fund of half a billion dollars is about 
half spent and the remainder is expected to carry the 

unemployed and their families through the Winter. 


About half of those on the refief rolls, that is, the » 


heads of families and unmarried persons, are engaged 
in public works of some kind. They are being paid 
now out of the relief funds for the work they do. The 
Government is considering a plan, according to a 
White House statement November. 3, under which 
the Public Works Administration would take over 30 
per cent of the cost of paying these relief roll people 
who are working part of each week on public works, 
thereby giving them a little more work and a little 
more pay. The cost to the States and the municipal- 
ities would be the same and the PWA would bear the 
additional expense. 

A man now working two days a week on such pub- 
lic works and receiving $5 a day would work three 
days and receive $15. Since this work would then 
become part of the Government’s public works pro- 
gram the man would feel that he was being paid for 
work performed and was not merely the recipient of a 
dole, thereby restoring any self respect he might have 
lost through being dependent on charity. The admin- 


istration is anxious to put the plan into effect if it is 
feasible. 


| “This step will take the form 


Growing Burden 
Of Relief as Cold 
Weather Begins 


| 


Million More Families Are 
On Rolls Than a .Year 
Ago; Many May Be Trans- 
ferred to Public Works 


October, the month in which relief rolls 
usually begin to swell, left the United 
States with a million more families re- 
ceiving public grants than a year before, 
with almost half of its $500,000,000 Federal 


relief fund spent, and with the first steps 
of its commodity relief plans just getting 


‘under way. 


President Roosevelt is planning to have 


'a large part of those now on relief rolls 
| transferred to the public works rolls by 
furnishing a larger amount of relief work 
and thus decreasing the amount of direct 
'relief in the nature of a “dole.” 


Many of those receiving aid from relief 


funds now are employed on public works 
| projects for perhaps two days a week, and 
President's plan contemplates an ad- 


ditional day or two of work so that the 
money actually earned in this manner will 
be at least equal to the total now received 
for labor and through direct gifts. 


Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator, on a speaking tour 
estimated that there are now 3,250,000 
families on relief rolls. With the Winter 
beginning, relief funds are having already 
to carry a million more families than a 
year ago. 

The 3,250,000 relief families comprise 
14,300,000 persons, Mr. Hopkins said, and 
in addition he estimated that there are 
430,000 single persons receiving relief. 

Transients Create Problem 

These single persons without attach- 
ments to keep them in one place have in 
many cases become transients, creating 
one of the most important problems be- 
fore the relief authorities, Mr. Hopkins 
said. Last week the Relief Administra- 
tion allocated $427,000 to 24 States and 
the District of Columbia to establish spe- 
cial relief stations for transients. 


While it was broadening its transient 
relief organization, the Relief Adminis- 
tration also was completing the organiza- 
tion for distribution of commodities which 
the Surplus Relief Corporation, set up by 
the Relief Administration, will buy. 

A million. pounds of pork has been 
bought, and butter and beef are to be 
bought soon. These supplies will go to 
the unemployed in addition to relief they 
are already receiving. Relief commissaries 
and retail stores will do the distributing. 

Funds Used Rapidly 

All the enterprises in addition to the 
direct relief loans are fast eating into the 
$500,000,000 relief fund voted by the last 
Session. of Congress. At the end of Octo- 
ber, $230,664,583 of it had been distributed, 
the Relief Administration announced. 

Approximately $54,928,000 of this total 
was distributed in October. Of the 42 
States receiving grants in that month 
New York with $11,279,498, Pennsylvania 
with $7,082,216, California with $3,595,031, 
— with $3,550,000, obtained the 
most. 

The grants made in the last week were: 
Georgia, $467,693; South Carolina, $1,000,- 
000; New York, $3,664,903; Oregon, $68,315; 


Arkansas $500,000; Washington, $199,784; 


| Florida, $822,597; Kansas, $194,874: Ten-« 


nessee, $120,388; Wisconsin, $1,563,274: the 


District of Columbia, $253,061; California, 


| $2,362,294; South Dakota, $80,000; Okla- 


_homa, $911,037; Alabama, $414,095; Loui- 
|iana, $1,625,000; Arizona, $89,205; Maine, . 


| $329,239; Montana, $99,154; Rhode Island, 
$336,873; Puerto Rico, $24,729; Hawaii, 
| $65,675; Georgia, $300,000; Indiana, $940,- 
473; Florida, $427,403; New Mexico, $35,412, 
| The State allotments for transient re- 
lief, expected to cover one month's opera- 
tions, were: 

Alabama, $15,000; Arizona, $25,000; Cali- 
fornia, $50,000; Colorado, $20,000; Dela- 
ware, $2,100; District of Columbia, $12,000; 


| $20,000; Virginia, 


, good check on kidnapping for the present. 
| This leaves us free to go ahead with the| 


of a 


concerted campaign against commercial 


Fe d- | go to work. 


_ tend to put a stop to it. 


“We do not feel that commercial racket- 
by none other than those who submit to eral legislation would serve as an incen- | eering has increased, but we do know _. 


the terms of the racketeers. Every dollar : tive to the adoption of uniform State laws | it at least is as prevalent as ever. We in- 
paid to this element increases their num- regulating firearms. 

“The criminal of today does not fear the We Will have to carry our drive far, reach- | 
treatment accorded him in our State pris- /"8 Places that heretofore have not been 
ons. It is true that he is deprived of his| T@@ched, and we're going to do it.” 


This means that 


Georgia, $15,000; Idaho, $1,400; Illinois, 
$50,000; Kansas, $15,000; Louisiana, $25,- 
000; Nevada, $10,000; New Jersey, $10,000; 
Ohio, $50,000; Oklahoma, $17,000; Oregon, 


$10,000; Pennsylvania, $50,000: Rhode Is- 
land, $6,000; Tennessee, $12,500; Texas, 
$15,000; Washington, 
$20,000: Wisconsin, $8,000; Wyoming, $5,- 
/000, and Arkansas, $8,000. 


- How to File Comment 


We are now making 4, Supplemental regulations were made 


public, Nov. 2, by the Petroleum Admin- 
istrative Board of the Department of the 
Interior, covering submission of data op- 
, posing or supporting the oil price sched- 
ules proposed by the Planning and Co- 
ordination Committee of the Petroleum 
‘Industry. 
These schedules will become effective 
Dec. 1, subject to such modifications as 
are recommended by the Petroleum Ad- 


“We should also look to our legal sys- liberty, but, outside of this, there is little One of the problems which will be at- ministrative Board and approved by Sec- 
tem and clear away some of the obstacles! restriction placed upon him. tacked first will be that of commercial retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, Oil 
it encounters, by the elimination of loop-| Has Comforts of Home labor 

in ades, racketeers have levied already been issued, an e supplementa 
holes and technicalities, through which tribute from workers for “dues” and “pro- regulations require more detailed data, to 
the criminal finds protection with the aid| of the homes of law-abiding people. He tection.” The new Federal drive, will fol- give the Board a fair picture of the cost 
of clever lawyers. nas his radio and moving picture enter-\ low racketeering into all its wide rami- situation in all branches of the industry, 
“Another effective means of reducing) tainment, all kinds of athletics, maintains fications. it was explained. 


crime would be the adoption of Federal) contacts with and receives visits from his! ——— : 


clusion or expulsion of Nazis and alien 
communists. In its present form, he said, 
it would include any alien affiliated with 
any organization that advocates overthrow 
of Government by violence, sabotage, as- 
sassination, or a Fascist or prolevarian 
dictatorship based on Nazi or communist 
theories. 


coordination, should they perform all serv-| To depositors in the Guardian National 
ice under their own auspices, or should! Bank will go $19,374,563, bringing the total 
coordination be effected through the co-. which they have received up to 60 per cent 
operative effort of rail and independent! of their accounts at the time the bank 
motor, water and air operators, as through closed. 
mandatory joint rates? _ Depositors in the First National Bank 
Regulation of Interstate Motor Carriers: 2" to receive $34,300,000; making the 
1. Should interstate motor buses and or! total payments to them since the banking | 
trucks be regulated by the Federal Gov-' holida# about 50 per cent of their aggre- | 


stage and screen provide entertainment 


. legislation with regard to firearms. friends and associates in crime. The con-. ? 
ernment? | ; Sate deposit accounts. | tars N R A asa Reculator “The passage of a Federal statute curb- ict does not work very hard and, on oc- 
2 In the event of such Federal legisla- | helping ' easions, even outstanding celebrities of the 
tion, what matters and types of carriers | etrowt situation, one | 
epresentation for employes. Of the Ti a cs 


i, | R. F. C. continues to make preferred stock Voting members, two shall be the president | | 
transporting tueir own goods) should it! a me p and secretary, respeciively, of the National’ “When released, he may commit further 
embrace? _ purchases in banks which are endeavoring [Continued from Page 1.) | Of te 
3 Should such legislation provide for| reorganize and reopen. The purchases’ Jiability protection required for such “a that | rigorous discipline. If he is successful in 
the regulation of the sizes and gross, Made last week were: First National Bank | carriers engaged in intrastate commerce | tet - while the remaining two continuing his career of crime and is not 
weights of motor vehicles and combina- ©! Orangeburg. S. C., $50,000; First Na-| for the payment of any final judgment | eee On, oa B apprehended, he is that much ahead. If 
tions thereof, or should these matters be | onal Bank of Marianna, Ark., $25,000; ' resulting fram accidents. beonondhnand nn ore he fails and ‘again falls into the hands of 
left to the regulatory agencies of each First National Bank of Rockwood, Tenn.,’ The Administrator, however, upon, Efforts to enact some form of leislation the police, and. is.convicted, it only. means 
State? In either event, have you any $25,000; National Bank of Edgerton, Wis.,' recommendation of the Code Authority | for ‘he regulation of interstate motor place is 
definite recommendations to make with | $25,000. and after such hearing as he may deem | Carriers of passengers have been before taken care of comfortably . 
reference 10 n aximum permissible lengths | proper, may make modifications and im- Congress continucusly during the last “We are all d that naiti 
and gross wcights? what governmental body should it be Pose other conditions and requirements eight years. Extensive hearings have agree ti 
4. What are your views with reference | administercd? with respect to the furnishing of protec-| conducted by Congressional committees | ne nst 10ns 
to providing for compulsory public liability, 4 Should tolls be charged for the use tion to the public. and by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
and property damage insurance or bond) of inland waterways made navigable and’| All passenger motor carriers subject to but none of the proposals ever suc- Pa 
in any Federal legislation enacted per-| or maintained a' public expense? the code, including transportation agents, in winning approval of a majority 
taining to motor buses and trucks? _ 5 What legal authority exists under, must register their operations with the of both branches of Congress. 
5. What legal authority exists under hich the Federal Government could en-| Code Authority. The code, however, ex-| The most recent legislation pending iN o¢ 
which the Federa' Government could act legislation to regulate contract and cludes carriers transporting passengers; Congress contemplated the establishment jive been car 
act legislation to regulate contract and | private water carriers? igolely within State lines, except when of joint commissions, composed of repre- | “T can emt Bg agp ay ow offiender 
Private moka: operators? | Relations of Industry to Transportation: | engaged in interstate commerce. It also| sentatives of the States involved in anY who, through extenuating circumstances, 
6 Should ‘uose who use public high-; 1, Should the present commodities excludes school buses, taxicabs, hotel | Proposed interstate operation and acting! such as being out of work and in want 
; ways for commercial purposes bear the! cleuse (Section 1, par. 8, Interstate Com- | buses used exclusively for the transporta- #8 Federal agencies to pass upon applica | commits a crime, or with a man, working 
; cost of any added thickness and width of | merce Act) be modified to forbid by spe- | tion >f hotel patrons between hotels and tions for authority to operate. for a small salary and entrusted with the 
highways required by the operation there- | cific enactment the ownership of railroads local railroad and other stations, and on care of large sums of money, who, in a 
& on of large commercial vehicles? ‘by industries? buses operated by electric railways. The | Modern British Farms ‘moment of weakness, diverts some of it to’ 
° Qn Regulation of Domestic Water Lines: 2 Should either the present or the electric lines and their bus operations are; British farmers iare using electricity in| his own use, but to the calloused and 
| 1.. Should the Federal Government reg- vroader commodities clause suggested in 1 | covered by the transit code, which was ap- | increasingly largejnumbers. A report to chronic offender, sterner treatment should 
" ulate domestic water lines? ‘above be made applicable to water car- | Proved Sept. 18 by the President. ‘the Department of Commerce from As-| be meted out.” 


2 In the event of such regulation, what riers? The Code Authority is to be composed sistant Trade Conamissioner H. E. Steb- | Kidnapping Is Checked | 
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matters and what types of carriers should| pointed for 15 years (his term expires of seven voting members, and the Ad-! bins: at London states that there are now, Mr. Keenan in announcing the Federal 
ernments of the forty-eight States. 


it embrace? - in 1936) and is responsible to nobody | ministrator ma i 
a y appoint three non-voting | 5,000 farms in Great Britain which are drive on racketeering decl : 
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Recovery Laws 
As the Source of 
Labor Troubles 


Wave of Strikes Ascribed in 
Large Part to Efforts of 
Workers to Enforce Their 
Right to Organize 


Facts and figures showing the causes 
and the extent of the wave of strikes that 
has swept the country since April. now 
are revealed officially. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner ‘(Dem.). of 
New York. chairman of the National Labor 
Board. said Oct. 31, that 400.000 men were 
out on strike. This involved, he said. “an 
appalling waste of man power. 

As to the causes of strikes, 70 per cent, 
the Labor Board found, grew from Sec- 
tion 7‘a) of the National Recovery Act. 
This is the section that guarantees to 
labor the right to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively through representatives 
of its own choosing. 

The remaining 30 per cent grew from 
wage disputes, from jurisdictional squab- 
bles between labor unions. and from. mis- 
cellaneous causes. Labor's drive to take 
advantage of the rights given it by Con- 
gress lay back of most of the trouble, the 
Labor Board study disclosed. 

Then Frances Perkins. secretary of 
labor, came forward Oct. 31 with a report 
on labor disputes as called to the atten- 
tion of her Department. 

584,000 Workers Involved 

This report showed that during April, 
May. June, July, August. and September. 
there were 900 labor disputes involving 
584.000 workers, compared with 1.453 dis- 
putes involving 895.000 workers during a 
similar period in 1921, which was con- 
sidered fairly comparable to the present 
period. In 1919 there were 2,665 disputes 
with 4.160.348 out of work as a result. 

“Such a comparison indicates that there 
is no need for the public to become 
alarmed over present disputes in industry.’ 
Secretary Perkins said. “As employers 
recognize their responsibilities for justice 
and fairness in the new type of human 
relations, more and more there should be 
a marked decrease in the number of dis- 
putes which involve a walkout or a lock- 
out with a resultant reduction in income 
and production of wage earners.” 

Senator Wagner said. regarding the 
methods of the National Labor Board: 

“We are taking the American ideal of 
political government and projecting it into. 
the industrial field. Whenever a question 
arises as to who shall be the recognized | 
spokesman of the workers in a particular | 
plant. our solution is simple. We super- | 
vise a free. secret ballot of the workers’ 
under such circumstances that there can 
be no coercion and no unfair electioneer- 
ing. We have supervised over 20 elections 
and thev have all been successful.” 

This method of procedure in the settle- 
ment of strikes may have its most severe 
test in the proposed adjustment of the 
Strike of coal miners in the “captive” or 
stecl-company coal mines. 

Miners to Elect Representatives 

Under the agreement reached Oct. 30 

between President Roosevelt and owners 
of “captive” mines and between the Presi- 
dent and United Mine Workers, there is. 
to be an early election in each mine to 
detcrmine who shall represent the work- 
ers. 
A delegation of mine workers conferred | 
with President Roosevelt. Nov. 4, and, 
obtained his assurance that the elections | 
would be carefully supervised to see that 
the men were protected from fraud. With 
this assurance the miners agreed to call 
back 40,000 men now on strike in the 
“captive” mines, and promised to have 
them back by Nov. 8. 

Supervision of these mine elections by 
the Labor Board is expected by it to be 
the most difficult of its election problems. 

Textile Workers Strike 

Ourside the “captive” mine coal area, 
the biggest present center of labor trouble | 
is.in the textile district of Georgia and 
South Carolina where between 60,000 and 
70.000 employes have been on strike. The 
Labor Board reports that alleged violations 
of the te: tile industry's code of fair com- 
petition are back of much of the trouble. 
The “otton Textile National Industrial 
Relations Board is endeavoring to com- 
pose the differences. 

During the past week the National 
Labor Board settled a shoe strike at Lynn, | 
Mass., obtained postponement of a bakery 
employes strike in Pittsburgh while dif- 
ferences are adjusted, and referred a large 
number of disputes back to its regional 
boards. 

Regional boards. now organized in most 
sections of the country. are in a position | 
to render earlier judgment on disputes and 
to give deeper attention to individual 
strikes than was the National Labor Board | 
with its offices in Washington. 


Road Beautification 
In Tennessee Valley 


Unsightly Roadside Stands and | 
Billboards Barred 


The only commercial buildings to be per- 
mitted along highways constructed by the, 
Tennessee Valley Authority will be auto- | 
mobile service stations, and billboards and 
“unsightly roadstands” will be prohibited. 

Along both sides of these highways the 
right of way will be planted with native 
shrubs and trees. and every effort will be 
made to retain the natural beauty of the’ 
country. the Authority announces. 

A contract has just been awarded for 
construction of a heavy-duty reinforced 
concrete highway from Coal Creek, Tenn.. 
to the west abutment of Norris Dam. This 
highway will be about 4.8 miles long with | 
a right-of-way averaging 250 feet wide. 
The concrete pavement will be 22 feet, 
wide. 
The highway will connect with the Nor- | 
ris Dam and a roadway will be built across . 
the dam. This. in turn, will connect with | 
another scenic highway which the Au-- 
thority will build in cooperation with the 
tocal authorities of Knoxville. Tenn. 


Addition of Acreage 
To National Forests 


Purchase by the Federal Government of 
954.632 acres of forest land in 20 States 
east of the Great Plains was approved 
Oct. 30 by the National Forest Reservation 
Commission. The land will cost an aver- 
age of $2.11 per acre, making a total cost 
of $2,024,421. 

The lands to be acquired, it was an- 
noun’ed by the Department of Agriculture. 
of which the Forest Service is a part, will 
be added to Government holdings in 36 
existing National Forests and purchase 
units, to be administered #s public forests 
by the Forest Servicc. 


planning. 


Value of National Planning 
In Our Public Works 


Application of Benefits to Country of Large at Large of 
What Has Been Found Valuable for Municipalities 


By HAROLD L. ICKES, 


Secretary of the Interior and Administrator of Pubilc Works 
pew compartively recent times the average American scoffed at any suggestion 


of a necessity for orderly planning for city, State or Nation. 
Tangible resulis was our aim. 


we wanted. 


Speed was what 
We were a \oung and prideful and 


boastful people. If we could point to the highest building in the world, it didn't 
matter to us whether that building was badiy located and was a blot on the land- 


scape. 


If our particular city contained a building possessing more square feet. of 


floor space than any other in the world. we were not concerned if the building itself 


was hideous and obstructed the orderly grovth of the city. 


eager, pushing go-getters. 


birth rate was a thing to marvel at. If 
we could add to our population by mak- 
ing a grant of land for the erection of a 
boiler works in what should have been 
reserved for a high-class residential neigh- 
borhood, the grant was made to the en- 
thusiastic acclaim of the people. Cor- 


porations grabbed our streets, factories and | 


business blocks elbowed their way into our 


boulevards. strident and exclamatory 


vertisements marred or obliterated our 
choice scenery and views. And few 
seemed to care. 

While city planning is still in its 
adolescence, it has at any rate won a 
recognized place in our social economy. 
Now as new sections are added to our cities 
some attempt is made to proceed in an 
orderly manner. Social and aesthetic 
values are taken: into account. We build 
with eves on the future. We realize that 
light and space and air are necesasry and 
desirable even for city dwellers. Factories 
are kept in their place. zoning laws protect 
our residential sections. We cherish and 
develop our natural landscape features. 
We are undertaking to eradicate our slums. 
The result is that increasingly in the 
future our cities will be more pleasing to 


the eve and more comfortable to live in. : 


We now are taking a further step for- 
ward in the matter of planning. If city 
planning has been worth while. why not 
go in for national planning? And that is 
precisély what we are doing in this Ad- 
ministration. 

The determination to cmbark on an 
extensive program of public works has 
furnished us with both the occasion and 
the means of making at least a tentative 
beginning in the direction of nationa! 


been far better if a National Planning 
Board had been set up vears ago which 
would have had ready a chart to guide 
us in our undertaking of a speedy and 
widespread building program of public 
works. But since it was not done when 
it should have been done it ought to be 
done now and it is being done now. 


Ideals Need Not Retard 

Work on Present Needs 
Unfortunately, the pressing necessities 

of the situation require that we go ahead 

with our public works program without 

giving to the National Planning Board 

the benefit of its advice. But at any 


“rate we are recognizing correct principles. 


The National Planning Board is showing 
every desire to cooperate with us and to 
advise us without at the same time trying 


;to hold us back in order to achieve an 


idealistic, if relatively 1emote. result. It 
realizes as well as do the rest of us that 


in this emergency we must go ahead as buildings, the correction of soil erosion, 


quickly as possible with our program of 


public works even if some of them when | 


completed will leave much to be desired 
from the point of view of intelligent na- 
tional planning. But in spite of these 
handicaps that are inherent in the situ- 
ation we are working together under- 


It is true that it would have’ 


important bearing upon 


We were a nation Oi 


The size of our cities and the speed with which they 
could be made to grow were all ihat interested us. 


if the death rate was criminally high the * 


Slums méant population and 


standingly and happily. We are at least 


‘able to establish a precedent confident 


that in the tuture Government will come 
to rely more and more upon the advice 
and counsel of experts with a national 
vision such as these. 


Instance Advanced of 
River Development 


Let us hope that the catch-as-catch-can > 
method that ignores the necessity of na-— 
tional planning is a thing of the past. We | 
believe that at last we realize the im-) 
portance of looking at problems in their’ 
entirety. Formerly, if one section of the. 
Mississippi Valley was flooded year after 
year no one thought of doing more than 
trying to protect that one particular com: | 
munity. with little regard for the results 
upon other communities either up or 
down the stream. 

Committed to the policy of a particu- 
lar river development, we have built, let 
us say. two or three dams out of some, 
15 or 20 necessary, leaving it to some 
future administration to build a few more. 
until, after the passing of a generation 
or so, the project will be completed, the 
“improvement” meanwhile being useless 
for any purpose. | 

Now we’ propose not to begin any un- 


dertaking unless we can finish it. 
recognize that it»is wasteful economically 
to expend a little dab of money here and 
a little there without finishing anything. 


Building of Highways 
And Other Problems 


Not only are we studving our rivers as 
entities with a view to instituting only 
such public works in connection therewith 
as will be for the best good of the entre 
rivershed, but we are seriously addressing 
ourselves to the matter of highways. 

When we allocated $400,000,000 out of: 
the public works fund for roads in the, 
various States we stipulated that primarily 
this money should not, be used to build a 
little bit of road in this township and an 
unconnected mile of road in the adjoining. 
township. but to join arterial highways, 
to connect up main roads already partly 
constructed, so as to work towards a) 
comprehensive and logical network of 
roads throughout the country. 


In addition to rivers and roads there is! 


a wide range of subjects which  the| 
National Planning Board may properly 
consider. Questions of transportation and 


distribution and cost of electric current 
can well come within its purview as having 
community 
life. Redistribution” of population, the 
necessity and practicability of reclamation 
projects, harbor improvements, public 


all can be studied by this Board to the! 
profit of the Nation. In fact. it is dif- | 
ficult to think of any domestic interest | 
or activity in which the National Govern- | 
ment is concerned which might not first | 
be submitted to the careful scrutiny of | 


the National Planning Board. 


GOING TO 


WASHINGTON 
on NRA business? 


NRA activities are attracting industrial and business 
leaders to the Nation’s Capital. On jovr .next journey 


use one of these — 


Completely Air-Conditioned Trains 
THE COLUMBIAN 


——-between New York, Phila- 
Baltimore and 


delphia, 
Washington. 


THE 


between 


and Chicago, 


THE NATIONAL LIMITED 
—between New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltumore, Washington,Cin- 
cinnzti, Louisville and St. Louis. 


Pure, fresh, clean air in every car, without. drafts and 


CAPITOL LIMITED 
delphia, Washington 


York, Phila- 


'statement from his office, points to the 
-court’s words “obvious and lawful pur- 
| pose” and “officially closed” as sustaining | 


President's Righi 
To Close Banks 


‘Comptroller of the Currency 


Issues Ruling Based on 
Court’s Holding 


Relying upon certain language used by 


a justice of the Supreme Court of the Dis- | 


trict of Columbia in deciding a case be- 
tween a closed bank and a depositor, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, J. F. T. 
O'Connor, stated Nov. 4 that the court. 
by its decision, has sustained as legal 
“President Roosevelt's action in closing 
the banks of the country on March 6, 
1933.” 

In upholding the bank’s claim that the 
President's proclamation had the effect | 
of maintaining the status quo of the bank | 
as Of March 6, the court stated in its 
opinion: 

“To hold otherwise would nullify the 
President's proclamation and defeat its 
obvious and lawful purpose.” 

The opinion also states that the bank | 
was “Officially closed on March’ 6, 1933.” 
- The Comptroller of the Currency, in a 


the legality of the President's proclama- | 
tion. 


Renewing Efforts 
For Silver Coinage 


Higher Price for Metal Urged 
By Senator Pittman 


Unless President Roosevelt previously | 


authorizes an increase in the price of silver 
commensurate with that now being at- 


legalize the free coinage of silver at a 
ratio of 16 to 1. 

Declaring that President Roosevelt's 
present policy of increasing the price of 
gold was a good one and one which eventu- 
ally will bring world currency stabilization, 
Senator Pittman declared that it should be 


We accompanied by a increase in silver prices. veloped. 


While Senator Pittman was demanding 
the free coinage of silver, the Treasury 
Department was preparing to coin a part 
of $10.000.000 worth of silver sent to this 
country in June by Great Britain as a 


‘token payment on war debts. 


Extension of Mortgage Relief | 
To 100,000 Home Owners — 


| 


John H. Fahey Selected by President to Direct Affairs of | 
Loan Corporation as Chairman of Board 


| 
| 


Almost 100,000 American home owners {| which the Government guarantees the in- | 
have been rescued from their mortgage | terest, the Corporation has been endeavor- | 
difficulties by the Home Owners Loan!ing to speed up its relief work. Half a’ 
(million home owners have appealed to it 


Corporation. 
The Corporation announced, Nov. 
that. through Oct. 27, it had approved 


dollars a day. 
ageregate $277,755.140. 


_ Direction of the Corporation's affairs | tion for sums paid out in bond interest! on which vital statistics are compiled, | 
passed on Nov. 4 from William F. Steven- | until the bondholders have been 
son, who resigned as Chairman of the | completely. 


Board. to John H. Fahey, selected by 
man. 


In his letter of resignation, Mr. Steven- 


ship, he said, this was an appropriate 
time for him to retire. President Roose- 


and hoped for the continuance of it as a 
member of the Board. 
Created to exchange for 


4. for aid. 


In an effort to make its bonds more at- | 


98,445 loans to distressed home owners and _ tractive to mortgage holders, the Corpora- 


‘that mortgage relief is being continued | tion last week made public an opinion by | United States may be taken in the Fall 
at the rate of five and a half.million the Attorney General, Homer S. 


Cum- | 


Loans approved thus far mings, in which he held that the Govern- 


Population Drift 


Cause of Upset 
_ Of Vital Records 


New Census Proposed to 
Provide Basis to Correct 
Death and Birth Rates 
Now Believed Inaccurate 


A new census of the population of the 


of 1934. 
Because of changes in population trends 


ment can not be repaid by the Corpora- | since 1930 which have upset the averages 


‘President Roosevelt to succeed as chair-| 


/son pointed out that the work of organiz- | 
ing the Corporation was completed. Since | 
, the Board wished to rotate its Chairman- | 


paid off 


Four Appointments 


Census Bureau officials believe that it is 
imperative a new census be taken. Con- 
gress will be asked in January to au- 
thorize it. 

The great drop in the birth rate which 
has occurred in recent years and the drift 


To Philippines Staff ‘of population from the cities to the subur- 


J. R. Hayden Named Vice-Gov- | 


'velt expressed appreciation for his services | 


distressed | four officials to the executive and judicial 


ernor of the Islands | 
President Roosevelt on Nov. 3 appointed 


mortgages $2,000.000,000 of its bonds on| Staffs of the Philippine Islands. Joseph 


Fleet to Be Move 


To Atlantic Waters 


‘To Leave Pacific Base During 
tained in the price of gold. Senator Pitt-. 
man (Dem.), of Utah, will ask Congress to | 


The Spring Months 


The United States fleet will cruise in 
the Atlantic in 1934 after having been 
concentrated in the Pacific since the 
| Scouting Division, formerly the Atlantic 
Fleet, went to the West coast in March, 
1932. 

Plans for the cruise are not fully de- 
it was announced by the Navy 
‘Department. Nov. 3. but the Department 
said it is expected that the fleet will leave 
‘its western base in the Spring and re- 
‘turn late in the Fall. 

' The international situation is not con- 
nected with the new movement of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_..._—.| Ralston Hayden of Michigan was chosen 


vice-governor of the Islands. J. Weldon) 
Jones of Ohio was selected as auditor to | 


were chosen to be associate justices of the 
Supreme Court. 


Debt Conversations | 


With British Group | 


Fifth Week Expected to Bring. 


End of Discussions 


British-American war debt discussions. | 
now entering their fifth week, probably | 
will be concluded within another seven) 
days. 

The Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, | 
who leaves to attend the Pan-American ' 


Under the terms of the Thomas amend- fleet, it was made known Nov. 3 at the! Conference on Nov. 11, said Nov. 3 that | 
ment to the Agricultural Adjustment Act,| White House. One of the purposes of | 


which gave the President power to ac- 
cept silver on account of war debts, a part 
oi the silver must be coined and silver cer- 
tificates must be issued against all of it. 

Assaying of the metal was finished re- 
cently, and preparations started for the 
coinage and money issuing. The Treas- 
ury declares that there is nothing infla- 
tionary in the move and that the new cer- 
tificates will merely replace other types of 
money now in use. 


the cruise is to permit the men of the 
Navy whose families and homes are in 
the East to visit them, as well as to keep 
the personnel familiar with conditions 
on both coasts. 

The last general maneuver in the At- 
lantic was in 1930, following which the 
entire fleet was moved to the West coast, 
avowedly as an economy move, although 
the action was taken at the height of the 
‘Manchurian and Sino-Japanese crisis. 


he expected to have some announcement | 
on debts soon. His statement was made | 
after conferring with Acting Secretary of | 
the Treasury, Dean G. Acheson, who has | 
been conducting the debt discussions with 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, expert of the 
British Treasury. 

Negotiations are now primarily con- 
cerned with settlement of the British 
payment due Dec. 15. No general debt 
refunding agreement may be reached at 
this time. 


ban areas are two developments which 
census officials say have upset their usual 
population estimates. 

Vital Statistics Inadequate 

These new trends, according to Dr. 
Stuart A. Rice, Assistant Director of the 
Census, make the present birth and death 
statistics inaccurate because no one knows 
the exact population of the areas re- 
porting. 

Dr. Rice offers an explanation for the 
theory that the death rate is falling un- 
’ fast during the depression. He 
that the drop is shown because 
the population estimates on which the 
mortality figures are based are too high. 
It is probable, he says, that figures based 
on a new population count will show little 
change in the death rate now compared 
with that before 1929. 

The substantial drift of population, 
which is believed to have taken place 
since the 1930 Census, has been largely 
a migration from the cities proper to their 
suburban areas, according to Census offi- 
cials. They believe that there has been 
no substantial movement toward any one 
section but rather a general outward 
movement from the centers of population, 

A startling decrease in the birth rate 
is the other factor which has upset the 
usual calculations. It has dropped .iom 

5 per 1,000 in 1915 to 17.4 per 1,000 in 
1932. 

Since the estimates of population have 
been based on the last regular census plus 
the annual rate of growth for the pre- 
vious 10-year period, any sharp variation 
voids the basis for estimate. 

It estimated that the proposed census 
would give temporary employment to 
about 30,000 persons. Such a force, it is 
explained, would be about one-third of 
that for the regular 1930 census; but the 
work would be much simplified, being little 


more than a numerical count to deter- 


mine the population and its distribution. 


WE DO OUR PART 


The Depression... 


the NRA...and YOU 


In 1929 


minus dirt, smoke and soot. Air-conditioning assures 
an even temperature and you ride in comfort—no | 


matter what the weather. 


Other B. & O. trains between New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington are equipped 
with atr-conditioned Parlor 
Cars, Dining Cars or 


Baltimore & Ohio is the on/y railroad operating through 
trains between the East and West, passing directly 
through Washington. Liberal stop-over privileges are 


Coaches. 


accorded without extra charge. 


NO EXTRA FARE 


For travel intormation, consult Ticket Agents. 


ON ANY TRAIN 


Type 1929 1933 
24A $4.00 $1.20 
27 $4.00 70c 


Accept no substitutions. Insist on the only radio tubes 


Type 1929 
45 $4.25 


26 $2.25 65¢ 


manufactured and guaranteed by RCA 


unning 


In 1933 


70c¢ 


Thanks to the depression or not, prices 
on the popular numbers of the world’s 
finest radio tubes today are one-third © 
to one-sixth of what they were in 1929. 


Under NRA, the 


The surest way to 


Today’s tube values are unparalleled. 


wages we are pay- 


‘ing our workers are back to the high 
level of 1929. We are proud to say we 
are paying the highest average hourly | 
wage in the entire radio tube industry. 


cure the depression 


is for you to buy the things you need. 
It is only when you buy, that others 
can find work, and factories can support 


1933 
75¢ 


higher wages. When you compare these 
tube prices today with those of 1929, 
you will realize the really trivial amount 


it takes to make your radio set new 
again ... to bring back that old thrill in 


your set. Remember, it takes YOU to 
make recovery work! 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


Checking Cancer 
In Early Stages 
As Hope of Cure 


High Mortality Ascribed to 
Failure to Recognize Dis- 

, ease Before It Has Grown 
Beyond Control | 


THERE can be little doubt in the 
minds of the students of public health 
that cancer presents today the outstand- 
ing problem in this field. Cancer is dis- 
cussed in an article prepared under the 


_ direction of the Surgeon General, United 


States Public Health Service. 

The bulwark of protection which ad- 
vances in sanitary science have erected 
against the hazards of the first decades 
of life seems to have preserved the in- 
dividual only to subject him to a lia- 
bility of death from malignant disease 
which apparently has steadily increased. 

In 1900 when the registration area was 


‘first formed. the crude death rate from 


cancer was 63 per 100,000 population. In 
° 1920 it was 83.4. in 1929 (the latest avail- 
able figures) it was 96.1, an increase over 
the crude death rate of 1900 of nearly 
52'2 per cent, 


Second Only to Heart Disease 


In 1929 the total number of deaths from | 


‘cancer was 111,569. This makes cancer 
the second most important cause of death. 
Heart disease alone with 245,000 deaths 
claimed a greater number of victims. 


One of the most striking increases in 
the death rate has been in the so-called 
external forms of cancer-such as cancer 
of the breast and cancer of the mouth, 
in which because of the superficial posi- 
tion errors in diagnosis are low as com- 
pared with the possibility for error in 
deepseated cancer such as those of the 
Stomach or other internal organs. 

The conclusion has been reached after 
careful study of statistics that in the 
2l-year period from 1900 to 1920, about 
.two-thirds of the increase observed in 
cancer death rate of persons 40 years 
,old and over was due to an actual in- 


‘crease in the mortality of the disease. 


_For the present it can only be assumed 
,that the increase is bound up in some 
; way in the extraordinarily complex de- 
yelopment of our modern social environ- 
ment. 


Hope in Future Stabilization 


Since physical, chemical and biologi- 
cal processes all tend to a state of equilib- 
rium, we may also venture to hope that 
the cancer death rate will not continue 


HELPING CHILDREN TO LEARN 
BY KEEPING THEM WELL 


Conditions of Lighting, Ventilation and Furnishings in Model School 
| 


Which Contribute to Education by Safeguarding Health 


| By DR. JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, 
Consultant in Hygiene, United States Office of Education 


F THE SCHOOL CHILD is to get the best out his studies it is necessary that 

all possible means be employed to preserve and promote his health. 

In attaining this objective not only is his immediate welfare looked after, 
but at the same time habits of health may be formed which will be of far- 
reaching value in adult life. 
| While parents are primarily concerned in this matter others who do not 
| have children of their own in school can help in the development of correct 
‘health standards for schools. In order that you may form a basis for your 
| judgment of local school health conditions, the Office of Education has out- 
‘lined a number of the major factors which should be considered. 
| What are the health factors which should be considered in a school 
building? 
| Lighting of school rooms should be such as to give the maximum amount 
‘of natural illumination. To as large an extent as possible, the source of the 
| light should be from the left and pupils should be seated so as to face a blank 
‘wall. Artificial lights, where necessary, should be of sufficient size and should 
be shaded so that there is no glare. 

The seating arrangement should provide not less than 18 square feet for 
each child. By giving each pupil plenty of room, danger of the spread of 
communicable diseases is lessened. Each seat should be adjusted to provide 
the maximum of comfort for its user. 

Air conditions of school rooms, particularly during the Winter season, are 
frequently unhealthful. A temperature of not over 70 degrees should be 
maintained ‘during cold weather. a 

A safe water supply should be provided and abundant washing facilities 
should be available. 

Good housekeeping, or the conditions in which school buildings and 
grounds are kept, while not directly related to.health have an influence on 
the physical and mental habits of children. 

Another matter in the arrangement of school plants which does not have 
a direct bearing on health, but may have upon life, is the provision of fire pro- 
tection and escape. Adequate fire drills should be held and a good system of 
alarms and protective apparatus installed. 

Playgrounds may. have a large influence on the welfare of school pupils. 
| One State recommends as playground area two acres plus 250 square feet for 
‘every child enrolled in the elementary schools; for high schools, 10 to 20 acres; 

another State suggests 5 acres for elementary schools, 10 for junior high and 
20 for senior high. 
| How may the study schedule influence health? 
| The length of the school day should be adjusted to the welfare of the pupils 
| and the class room periods should be arranged so as to minimize fatigue and 
promote economy of learning. Class periods should be of the proper length 
for children of different ages and the number of pupils assigned to a class 
should be restricted to reasonable limits. 

Home work may oftentimes prove a source of misery and sleeplessness 
rather than an educative blessing. The White House Conference on Child 
Health Protection suggested that all home work should be banned below the 
sixth grade and reduced to a minimum in the higher grades. . 

Should periodic health examinations be a part of the health program of 
schools? 

Yes. Examinations are particularly important for children entering school 
for the first time. In addition to pericdic examinations made by physicians, 


to grow indefinitely, but in the absence | teachers should observe children daily for signs of communicable disease. 


of the discovery of preventive measures 


Parents, school teachers, and others who may be interested in bettering 


will sooner or later become stabilized. | health conditions in their local schools will find much helpful information in 


The fact of this increase in the cancer 
death rate, however, should serve as a 
spur to stimulate research and to justify 
its extension. 


It is the general opinien of scientists 
that cancer is at first a local disease. 
Something goes wrong with the regulat- 
ing mechanism of the body, and as a 
result the unwholesome persistent growth 
begins, and once begun it cannot stop 
itself, but must be removed or destroyed. 

Cancer may occur anywhere on the 
outside or the inside of the body. It is 
always small in the beginning. When 
it occurs on the outside it is much easier 
to discover in its early stages. 


It is at this time that effective action | 


against the growth is most likely to re- 
sult in a cure. After particles of the 
cancer have found their way to other 
parts of the body and give rise to new 
cancers, the situation is much more se- 
rious, For, to cure the patient, it is 
necessary to find out where these new 
centers are and then they must all be 
removed. 


Increase of Mortality 
Cancer is much more likely to make 
an attack after the age of 35 than be- 
fore that time, and consequently the 


death rate is higher in certain age groups” 


than in others. Among all deaths in 
men between the ages of 45 and 70, one 
in eight is due to cancer, and among all 
the deaths which occur among women 
between 45 and 65, one in five is caused 
by cancer. There are no reliable statis- 
tics to show how many cases occur apart 
from deaths. 

The most prevalent site of fatal cancer 
is the stomach, with 38 per cent of the 
total deaths. The female genital organs 
were the site of fatal cancer in 14 per 
cent of all deaths. Cancer of the breast 
caused 9 per cent of all fatal cases. .Can- 
cer of the skin causes 3 per cent of the 
eancer deaths. 

There is evidence to show that the 
cancer itself is not hereditary, although 
a certain susceptibility toward the dis- 
ease seems to exist among the members 
of some families. 


Symptoms Slow to Develop 


One of the reasons why so many peo- 
ple die of cancer lies in the fact that the 
disease usually exists for some time be- 
fore it is recognized and treated. It has 
then progressed from a local and small 
cancer to a large and dangerous one. 

If a beginning cancer was as painful 
as a sting, many 
promptly to a physician &and so receive 
the needed treatment early. But at first 
there is no pain or inconvenience. The 
Symptoms develop gradually. 


**Pucker”’ of Persimmons 
Removed by Seasoning 
In Chinese Process 


yeoM CHINA comes the report of 

a method of removing the astrin- 
gency from persimmons before the 
natural process of freezing and thaw- 
ing accomplishes that result. 

P. H. Dorsett, now retired as an in- 
vestigator for the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, found that the Chinese 
subject persimmons to a heat treat- 
ment to remove the harshness of the 
fruit. Straw or other waste material 
is burned under the trees or heat is 
furnished by placing stone crocks in 
the places where the fruit is found 
and filling them with ho’ water. 

Pers mmons are inedible until after 
they have been subjected to a season- 
ing treatment from the Fall weather. 

Mr. Dorsett has pointed out that 
the Chinese method will mean escape 
from puckered lips and remove the 
necessity of waiting upon Nature's 
slower method of seasoning which 
often means that. the persimmons 
are gone when the tree is visited 
after what is regarded as an adequate 
freeze, 


Circular No. 65 of the Office of Education. It gives detailed information on 
the safety and health of the school child. Single copies may be obtained free 
by writing to the Office of Education and additional copies may be purchased 
for 5 cents each. 


Circular No. 51, which may be obtained free from the Office of Education, 


of which relate to general health problems of schools. Such a publication is 
“Sanitation of Schools, Leaflet No. 1,” which may be obtained for 5 cents from 
the Superintenderit, of Documents. 


+ Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 


KER AT-40 YEARS 


Is WO 


contains a list of 34 Government publications useful in health education, some | 


TOO OLD TO BEGIN OVER? 


of applicants who have little, if any, pros- 
pect of employment. Also, it is not fair 
to individuals to permit them to enter 
examinations from which they have no 
chance of appointment. A further con- 
sideration is found in the retirement law.” 

The motive governing appointing of- 
ficers in selecting young persons for 
appointment, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is the same as that which 
actuates employing officials in private 
industry. They believe that the younger 
person will more quickly learn the details 
of the job and be more efficient in execu- 
tion. 


The action of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion was immediately protested by Rep- 
resentative John J. Cochran (Dem.), of 
St. Louis, Mo,, chairman of the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. Mr. Cochran ap- 
pealed to the President for a reversal of 
the policy. | 

The chairman of the House Committee 
on Civil Service, Representative Lamar 
Jeffers (Dem.), of Anniston, Ala., and 
Senator Kenneth McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, of the Senate Committee on 
Civil Service, both declared their inten- 
tion to study the subject and bring it 
before their respective committees. Sena- 
tor James Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan. 
a former member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Civil Service, came out decisively 
in opposition to an age limit of 40 years. 

The President of the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes, Luther C. Stew- 
ard, in a statement, saw no objection to 
the lowering of the age limit for begin- 


would 


ners’ jobs in the Federal service. E. C. 
Babcock, president of the American Fed- 
-eration of Federal Employes, the organi- 
zation of Government workers which is 
| affiliated with the American Federation 
/of Labor, thought the proposed age limits 
| were unfair. 

' The psychological and sociological as- 
| pects of the question were taken up by 
educators connected with institutions of 
‘higher learning in the National Capital. 
The Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, 
in an exposition of the practical side of 
| the issue, opposed herself to the view- 
' point of 21 other Federal administrators 
consulted by the Civil Service Commission 
| by championing the rights of older men 
-and women to a chance to work and de- 
claring her belief in their superor quali- 
fications over younger workers. 

“It is a bad time,” said Chairman Coch- 
ran, of the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, “es- 
‘pecially during this period of depression, 
‘for the Government to adopt any such 
policy, since many employes of advanced 
‘age are being furloughed who would 
never have an opportunity to get back 
into the service.” 

In a letter to the President, Chairman 
Cochran protested that, in a matter af- 
| fecting workers all over the country and 
aS an example to private industry, any 
idecision to lower the age limit should 


| not be reached except as it should be, 


| considered and determined upon a Cabi- 
net conference. He urged that the rul- 


ing of the Civil Service Commission be 
set aside. 

Age limits set in recent civil service 
_examinations — assumed by Chairman 
; Cochran to be at the instance of bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


chiefs—were cited by him; for example, 
a fingerprint man for the Department 
of Justice should not be over 25 years 
of age. In another case, a nurse over 
30 years of age is prohibited from taking 
the examination, and for a home eco- 
nomics job the limit was placed at 30 
years. 


Of 21 heads of important Federal ad- 
ministrative establishments consulted by 
the Commission, said President Mitchell, 
of the Civil Service Commission, all but 
1 placed 40 years as the maximum de- 
sirable age limit; the one exception sug 
gested 45 years. j 
“The Civil Service Commission has de- 
cided on no general policy as to age 
limits,” President Mitchell declared in an 
explanatory statement, “but merely has 
decided that in the interest of all con- 
cerned it is best that for stenographer- 
typist examinations 40 years be the max- 
imum and that for certain arduous oc- 
cupations low age limits should be fixed.” 

“This does not mean that people ‘are 
through at 40,” says Chairman Mitchell. 
“It merely means that people are be- 
ginning at not over 40.” 

Consideration for older persons who 
would take the examination is one of fac- 
tors in setting a maximum age for be- 
ginners, he further says. He points out 
that their hopes for appointment are 
raised but seldom realized. 

In the course of more than a year, he 
asserts, only eight persons not entitled to 
preference were appointed from’ the 
stenographer-typist registers. This is an 
indication that the age maximum is au- 
tomatically fixed without a ruling by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Age limits for many examinations have 
been under the 40 years maximum for 
many years, says Chairman Mitchell. The 
age limit for postal clerks, he points out, 
has been 35 for a long period; other in- 
Stances of a 40 years’ limit are referred to. 

There has been no change in the limit 
of 48 years for mechanical trades exam- 
inations, it is pointed out; nor in the 35- 
year limit in the technical, professional 
and scientific examination for junior- 
grade positions. 

It is further pointed out that the age 
limit rises in examinations for positions 
requiring greater experience; to 40 and 
45 years for the positions of assistant; 45 
to 50 years for the positions of associate, 
and 50 to 53 years for the full professional 
grades. 


Diets That Fail 
To Stay Hunger 


Children in Families That Know 
No Want Often Ill-nourished 
By Non-nutritious Food 


i. NECESSITY has compelled care- 

ful study of welfare food problems. 
Results of these studies are applicable to 
homes of families who have fared better 
in the crisis of the past few years. 

Not actually in want or necessarily 
on restricted funds, it is pointed out by 
Fred W. Jackson, Director of Consumer 
Information .of the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, many of such fami- 
lies due to improper food are facing a 
hidden hunger for simple basic essentials. 
Their diets, like those of poorer fami- 
lies, should also be built around the same 
simple foods supplied to the needy. 


What Housewives Should Know 
—In Buying for Home Table 


How to Recognize Quality and Price Advantage in Select- 
ing Vegetables and Fruits for Family Consumption 


By R. C. HILL 
Associate Marketing Specialist, United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


A 


that received by the grower seems to be | dition can be relied upon. “Bargains” 
inevitable when consideration is given to| are sometimes offered; but it is well. to 
the service—packing, loading, freight and | find out why they are called bargains. 


WIDE SPREAD or difference between, ply because the price is extremely low, 


refrigeration jhauling, commission, recon-'If the price is low because of an overe- | 


ditioning, retailing, etc—all incident to| abundance of the commodity it is possible 
the movement of produce from the pro- that the quality offered at the low price 
ducers to the consumers and all of which constitutes a bargain. 


the price paid by the consumer and | unless one’s judgment of quality and con- | 


No Street Sate 


As Playground 
For Child Use 


Always Grave Danger From 


Traffic, Warns State Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehi- 
cles of New Jersey 


O STREET is safe to play in. Such 
is the opinion of Harold G. Hoffman, 


New Jersey Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
_hicles. 


is finally paid for by the consumers un- 
less some one works for nothing or sells 
for less than he paid. 


Milk, fruit and vegetables, it is pointed | 
out by Director Jackson, are essentials 
in every diet. These are needed to sat- | 
isfy that hidden hunger for simple food | 
elements. Such hunger is not so readily | 
recognized but becomes serious in its | 
after effect on future growth and health. 


School nurses are finding symptoms of 
the so-called hidden hunger in children 
from homes which know no want. Not 
lack of food but faulty choice of food is 
the problem. The protective foods—milk, 
eggs, fruits and vegetables—have been 
neglected. However, such cases usually 
respond to corrective diets built around 
these essentials. 


A quart daily of milk for every child 
is recommended and a rock bottom min- 
imum, ;‘below which no community can 
permit consumption to fall,” is a pint of 
milk every day for every child. 


New Strawberry Varieties 


Of Good Dessert Quality 


[PROVEMENT in the quality of straw- | 
berry desserts may be the outcome of | 
recent plant development work of the De- | 


partment of Agriculture. 

Three new varieties of strawberries, the | 
Dorsett and Fairfax, for. the eastern part | 
of the country, and the Narcissa for the. 
Northwest, have produced excellent results | 
in the past season. The Department says 
that because of the dessert quality, attrac- 
tive appearance, vigor, and productiveness 
of these varieties, it is now encouraging 
their introduction for trial into sections of 
the country which have a suitable climate. 

The Dorsett variety has the character- 
istic that when the fruit is overripe the 
flavor does not become so objectionable as 
in many other varieties. 

Fairfax strawberries are notable for | 
handsome appearance. The berries are_ 
much firmer than present commercial va- | 
rieties grown in the East. The fruit re- 
tains its flavor in cool, wet weather. 

The Narcissa has been attacked by dis- 
ease in the East. In Oregon it has been 


outstanding in yield, dessert quality, and 


vigor of plant, and especially in its re- 
sistance to fruit rots. 


brilliant’ ideas. The middle-aged have 
the maturity of judgment which prompts 
them to examine both sides of a question.” 

The president, Luther C. Steward, of 
the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes, stated it is his understanding that 
the Civil Service Commission had no in- 
tention to fix a lower entrance age for 
all classes of civilian positions in the 
Federal service. 

“What the Commission is doing,” he 
said, “is to lower the entrance age for 
beginners on routine clerical work. This 
is a type of position from -which under 
any well-ordered personnel system effi- 
cient employes would move up to posi- 
tions of greater responsibility upon at- 
tainment of the necessary proficiency 
gained by experience. 

“This age limitation does not apply to 
reinstatements or promotions, as they in- 


When making a selection from a dis- 


play of fruits and vegetables the house- 


wife subconsciously asks: What is best? 
She would like to choose according to 
her personal preference; but personal 
preference is often subordinated to price. 

Buying on personal inspection is profit- 
able to the discriminating buyer. 
is familiar with the factors that affect 
eating quality and those that affect ap- 
pearance only, selections can often he 
made which not only suit the persona! 
preference but also prove to be economical. 

Generally speaking, the excessive wasic 


in preparation and the inferior quality | 


of wilted, decayed, immature, or overripe 
products are such as to make the best 
quality the least expensive in the end. 


Experience as Best Guide. 
In Selecting Foodstuffs 


The selection of fruits and vegetables 
in good condition and of desirable flavor 


merely by casual examination as they are | 


Gisplayed for sale is in many cases a 
job for an expert. There is no set rule. 
Experience is the most reliable guide. 
There are, however, certain details which, 
if observed, may aid the housewife in 


‘learning to judge the real value of fruits | 


and vegetables. 

Personal inspection and selection of 
fruits and vegetables for the purposes 
in mind tend to greater satisfaction and 
economy. 

Rough handling of fruits and vegetables 
when buying causes spoilage, for which 
the consumers ultimately pay; 
the retailer must sell at a price that is 
high enough to cover such loss. If it is 
necessary to handle a fruit or vegetabie 
to learn its quality or condition, the 
handling should be done in such a way 
that the specimen should not be injured. 

Large-sized fruits and vegetables are 
not alwayssof the best quality, nor are 
they always economical to buy. To pick 
out the largest apples, for instance, is 
not: always wise; they may appear to be 


suited for the: purpose for which they 
are used. 


Buyer Should Avoid 


Decayed Commodities 

It is preferable to avoid commodities 
that show decay, particularly if they are 
not intended for immediate consumption. 
It may sometimes be desirable to buy 
such stock if it does not appear too wasty; 
usually slightly decayed stock can be 
bought at a low price, but the purchase 
may not prove cheap if the waste off- 
sets the reduction in price. 

It seldom pays to buy perishables sim- 


If one | 


because | 


bargains, but they may be entirely un-, 


varie 


bles that are locally 
common sense and the elemental tenets 


of safety, but it also is against the law 


‘grown are usually comparatively low in 
price. At that time there is generally an 
abundant supply from the nearby pro- 
ducing centers which is frequently in- 
creased by shipments from more distant 
producting points. But in some instances 
and in some places, as with peaches and 
strawberries in the East, the price may 
not be lowest at this time. 

A knowledge of what is produced in 
the nearest growing area and when it is 


j 


It not only is contrary to the rules of 


for children to play in the streets, says 
Commissioner Hoffman. 


Parents could contribute mightily to 
child safety, he suggests, by teaching 
their youngsters that no thoroughfare is 


an exception to the rule that streets are 


designed for traffic use, not for play. 


in abundance aids in estimating what may | The fact is, however, he points out, that 


expected in market prices. 
knowledge is especially useful when plan- 
ning to can or preserve certain commodi- 
| ties. 


For Worth of Money 


Small fruits and sometimes small vege- 
tables are sold by measure in certain 
types of containers. 
containers are repacked, sometimes so 
loosely that the container does not hold 
| the quantity it should. 

Containers are often faced or plated 
‘with the best specimens in order to pre- 
sent a good appearance to the purchaser. 
'Watch for full measure and see that the 
| stock is zood throughout. 

_ Information regarding the current mar- 


ket prices and the available supply in 


| 


Demanding Full Measure 


| 


Frequently these , 


Such children of car owners as well as non- 


motorists are allowed to indulge this 
dangerous pastime without correction. 
No Choice of Evils 
“The practice of making exceptions, as 
sO many parents do, permitting young- 


Sters to play on certain streets but not 


on others is not to be condoned,” he says, 


“It is obvious, of course, that traffic con- 


| 


‘the larger cities can readily be obtained | 


through the daily market column found 
in the newspapers and through the daily 
/' market news broadcast over the radio. A 
knowledge of the supply and prices 


| should aid the housewife in securing valuc 


'for the money she spends. 
Usually higher grades of fresh fruits 


or less extent 


on those of lower grade. Sooty, blotched, 


‘or flyspecked apples; dirty potatoes or 
| those with growth cracks; cabbage with 


a few of the outer leaves yellowed or 
spotted, are typical examples of the many 
forms of surface blemishes. Suck blem- 
-ishes can usually be removed in the nor- 
/mal preparation for use. 

Aside from the price, the average con- 
sumer’s choice of any particular kind 
of fruit is influenced by appearance and 
quality. In many respects, appearance and 
quality are closely associated and many 
think that fine appearance always signi- 


Often a fruit of very attractive appear- 
maturity. 


eating qualities. 
does not always signify quality. 


fies fine quality. This is not always true. 


ance may have poor qualities because of 
characteristic or because of 
-gome internal ‘condition, such as over- 
It is likewise true that a fruit 
with a very poor appearance caused by 
surface blemishes may have very fine 
Appearance therefore 


ASKS FOOD AND DRUG INQUIRY 


Representative Clarke Would Have Congressional Hearing 
On Bill Proposing Stringent Revision of Laws 


(ner hearings on any pro- handed down to us, because they knew the 
A 


posed changes in the present code of | prescriptions were effective. | 
food and drug laws are favored by Repre-| “I realize just as well as anybody else 


volve employes who have had the neces- 
wr experience with Government rou- 
ine.” 

In the British civil service, President 
Steward said, the age limit of 26 years 
is generally applicable. Entrance to the 
diplomatic service—in which all are ca- 
reer men—is restricted to that maximum, 
he said. 


Psychologists and sociologists, consid- | 


ering the mental capacity and the eco- 


nomical necessity for employment of men | 


and women more than 40 years of age. 
supported the cause of the more mature. 
Among other things it was pointed out 
that, in the days when the family ties 
were stronger than today, the maturing 


generation took over the burden of fam- | 


ily support and cared for young and old; 
that now the more mature are on their 
own resources and the closing of the door 
of opportunty to start again in life, if 
necessary, would be calamitous to them. 


Preventive for Silicosis, 
Industrial Disease 
Caused by Dust 


HE DISCOVERER of insulin, Dr. 

F. G. Banting, who is credited 
with having developed a means of 
preventing silicosis, one of the most 
dreaded of industrial diseases, has 
been asked by the Secretary of Labor, 
Frances Perkins, to come to Wash- 
ington to discuss his device with 
labor leaders, industrialists and public 
officials. Dr. Banting, a Canadian, 
is now in London. 

Silicosis is an occypational disease 
prevalent in foundaries, mining in- 
dustries, quarries, and glass works. 
It is caused by exposure to dust con- 
taining minute particles of silica. 
Damage suits estimated as totaling 
millions of dollars have been brought 
in recent years against employers by 
workers alleging they have contracted 
the disease which often develops into 
tuberculosis. 


Nlimination of the more mature per- 
son from industry, in the opinion set | 
forth by the Secretary of Labor, Frances | 
Perkins, is a policy economically unsound | 
and a short-sightea policy. Shee ex- 
plained: 

“From my point of view the person over 
50 is a more suilable and desirable em- 
pleye for many posts than the person un- 
der 30. In the person over 40 I find ma- 
turity of judgment and a willingness to 
modify the personality to meet the situa- 
tion that is not found in the young. He 
is no longer motivated, as the young, by 
the impulse of self-development. 

“There is a higher turnover among | 
young people, because if they are making | 
good, they are offered better jobs, A 
hieh Jabor turnover is a wasteful ex-. 
pense. | 

“A constant influx of the young and/| 
stirring is necessary. The young have | 


While safety helmets have been de- 
vised to combat the disease the dust 
should be removed at its source, Miss 
Perkins pointed out, to provide a 
real measure of safety. Dr. Banting’s 
device, she said, is reported to be an 
ingenious mechanism which will free 
the air of the dangerous particles 
within a short time. 

She declared that such a device 
could save thousands of lives in this 
country and prevent many more 
thousands of workmen from having 
their days of usefulness shortened. 
She said that one or more year’s ex- 
posure to dust containing free sil- 
icandioxide has been known to pro- 
duce fatal results many years later. 

Insulin has been found to be a 
valuable drug for use in cases of 
diabetes. 


| Curly-Top Resistance in Sugar Beets and Tests 


sentative Clarke (Rep.), N.¥., member of that we are in an emergency. But we 
‘the House Committee on Agriculture. are still pretty healthy, and all we need 
| Opposing revision of those laws unless © Progress is work—not further restric- 
‘there is ample opportunity for both sides “0S upon individual liberty. a 

to present their views, Mr. Clarke de-|, 2Mere is a lot of propaganda being shot 
lelared, Oct. 31, that the Copeland’ bill | from the 
| (8.1944), to correct defects in these laws, | @8ton at “Government expense Wi 
‘is “more sweeping” than any mere re- | Poor taxpayers paying the bill that is 
| vision of the present laws. | questionable and maybe the Tugwell- 


., | Copeland-Sirovich bill is in that class.” 
' Hearings when Congress meets, he said, | (Assistant Secretary Tugwell’s views 


| would give opportunity to show any strong, were published in the issue of Oct. 
or weak points in the bill. Rexford G., 97.98 ) 

Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- | 
‘ture, collaborated with the Congressional 
‘sponsor, Senator Copeland (Dem.), of | Standards of Quality Met 


|New York, said Representative Clarke, By New Food Products 


_in safety. 
| “I venture tihs prophecy:—that pro-— NEW FOOD products now being offered 
'fessors and doctors will draft a new bill) 1N the american consumer by the larger 


before the next session of Congress be-' firms in the foodstuffs industry generally 
gins,” Mr. Clarke said. meet the standards set up by the United 
| “We all want to have our bottles cor-| States Food and Drug Administration. 
rectly labeled. But if we insist on that,’ The Administration points out that its 
_we also have a right to insist that our enforcement of the Federal law seldom 
doctors correctly label their prescriptions, ' involves prosecution of the leading manu- 
| so that we may know what we are getting. | facturers when they disregard the law. 

' “Let us have hearings before the ap-| This is in contrast to former conditions 
‘propriate committee of Congress. Let us when new food products offered with na- 
_knew the pros and cons of any legislative | tion-wide publicity and promotion quite 
proposal. 

~ “TL love to tiiink there is still a little in- | eral standards. Labels and claims made 
| dividual liberty left and that we can still | by many companies were often radically 
|go to the drug store and get some of the | revised following inspection by the Ad- 
'old family prescriptions our forefathers ministration. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Construction Industry. Fifteenth, census of; Soil Survey of the Oceanside Area, California. 
U. S.: 1930, Census Bur. Commerce Dept.’ Series 1929. No. 11, Chemistry and Soils Bur., 


ice, $2.75 (buckram). Apply at Supt. of 
(31-2648) Agriculture Dept. Price, 25 cents. Apply at 
| Population. Vol. V, general report on occupa- Supt. of Docs. ( Agr33-340) 


tions, fifteenth census of U. S.: 1930, Census | Age of the Foreign-Born White Population by 


Bur., Commerce Dept. Price, $175 (buck-, Conntry of Birth. Fifteenth census of U. S.: 
ram). Apply at Supt. of Docs. (31-26946) 1930, Census Bur., Commerce Dept. Price, 10 
Insulation on the Farm. Twenty-fiith report, Cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. (32-26445) 


of the Natl. Committee on Wood Utilization. Report of the Board of Visitors to the U. S. 
, Commerce Dept. Price, 10,cents. Apply at| Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. April 26, 
| Supt. of Docs, | (33-26410) | 1933, Navy Dept. Apply at Dept. (8-7222) 
Company Law and Business Taxes in Great! Progress of Surveys in the Anthracite Ridge 
Britain. Trade Promotion Series No. 147,! District, Alaska. Bulletin 849-A, Geological 
| Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bur., Com-; Survey, Interior Dept. Price, 5 cents. Apply 
_ merce Dept. Price, 15 cents. Apply at Supt. at Supt. of Docs. 
| of Docs. (3 
Parasites of the Sugar Cane Borer in 
| gentina and Peru, and Their Introduction 
into U. S. Technical Bulletin No. 363, Agri- 
culture Dept., May, 1933. Price, 5 cents. Ap- 


motion Series No. 146, Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce Bur., Commerce Dept. Price, 10 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. (33-26441) 


and vegtables are free or practically free 
'from blemishes, but the blemishes may 
be present to a greater 


' 


|might profitably pursue. 


} 


frequently failed to measure up to Fed-| 


| 


3-26414) The German Machinery Industry. Trade Pro-. 


ditions vary on different thoroughfares, 
One will carry a greater volume of faster 
moving traffic than another. Such a 
street in the first category is patently 
less safe than the second; but it does not 
follow that the latter is absolutely free 
from danger. 

“Evidence indicates that where children 
are permitted to play in one street, they 
begin to assume that all streets make 
happy playgrounds. They use no dis- 


cretion is choosing which they shall use 
for this purpose. 


More Play Space Needed 

“It is one of the country’s misfortunes 
that play space is not more available for 
ali children; that there should be any 
inadequacy in this important facility. 
Yet we cannot compensate for that lack 
by converting traffic facilities into play- 
grounds, save under the stress of unusual 
circumstances such as when streets are 
closed to traffic in order to permit coast- 
ing, skating or some other children’s 

astime. 

“Teaching children never to play in 
any street not especially designated for 
that purpose is a course that parents. 
It would do a 
great deal to bulwark the safety educa- 
tion which is now being conducted in 
the schools; in fact, it would anticipate 
the latter for only the parent is in a po- 
sition to teach this lesson to youngsters 
of preschool age.” 


é 


Relaxation 
for the Tired 
Business Man 
IN CHICAGO 
yur Hee 


Benj. H. Marshall, President i 
Geo. W. Lindholm, Operating Mer. 


The DRAKE 


- 
2 Travellers to New York find 
superb surroundings, excel- 
lent cuisine, central location and 
personalized service at The 
Ambassador . . . the ultimate 
choice of discriminating families. 
Rates $5 up 


THE 


AMBASSADOR 


Theo. Kroell, General Manager 
Park Avenue, 51st to 52nd Streets, New York 


ply at Supt. of Docs. ( Agr33-338) 
Coast Artillery Field Manual. Vol. II, anti- 
aircraft artillery, part 2, technique, part 3, 
reference data, War Dept. Price, 50 cents. 
Apply at Supt. of Docs. (32-26215) 
Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of 


. World 

War, 
Price, $1.50 (cloth). Apply at Supt. of Docs. 
(28-25775) 


of the Resistant Variety U. S. No. 1. Tech- 
- Mical Bulletin No. 360, Agriculture Dept., 
| May, 1933. Price, 10 cents. Apply at Supt. 
of Docs. (Agr33-339) 
A Study of the Pollution and Natural Purifi- 
cation of the Ohio River. Public Health 
Bulletin No. 204, Public Health Service. Price, 
10 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 
(23-26089 ) 
| International Ice Observation and Ice Patrol 
| Service in the North Atlantic Ocean. Bulle- 
tin No. 22, Coast Guard, Treasury Dept. Ap- 
| ply at Coast Guard. (15-26375) 


Sailing from New York. Beautiful, new liner 
with Cabin and Tourist Class for Plymouth 
and Le Havre. ... Ask yeur travel agent. 
S. $. Paris, Nov. 17; tle de France, Nev. 25. 

F. H. Murphy, General Agent, 924 15th St., N. W., Washington, D, 
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DEVELOPING A. PER 


Gerard Swope Suggests Super-chamber to 


Organize Industry, With Government 
Having an Active Part 


NEW and better structure for the 

permanent organization of trade and 
industry along the lines initiated by the 
National Industial Recovery Act is con- 
templated in the plan submitted by 
Gerard Swope, chairman, Business Ad- 
visory aad Planning Council, Department 
of Commerce. 

This Council was proposed last May by 
Secretary Roper as a means of estab- 
lishing a channel through which 
business community could express itself 
to the Government. Subsequentlq, Mr. 
Roper appointed 66 business men as 
members o fthe Council, with the idea of 
creating a permanent body to advise him 
as to economic conditions and trends and 
to make recommendations regarding the 
conduct of the Department of Commerce. 

Several divisions have been formed un- 
der the direction of industrial leaders for 
studies of various means of improving 
conditions existing within industry itself 
ana between industry and the public. 


National Chamber of Commerce 
And Industry Is Proposed 


Mr. Swope now presents a suggestion 
for the creation of a National Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry located in 
Washington and comprising three main 
divisions—commerce or trade, industry or 
manufacturing, and associations repre- 
senting local or geographical divisions. 


the | 


The plan was presented, Nov. 1, at a. 


meeting of the Council and was referred 
to a committee for examination. 

Mr. Swope explained that the plan 
merely presents his personal idea of a 
goal for ultimate attainment. He dis- 
claimed any intention to supplant the 
NRA or to set up any industrial self- 
discipline without Government participa- 
tion. 

Mr. Swope’s statement of his plan fol- 
lows: 

It is highly desirable that much of the 
gieat adventure of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. be made permanent. 
that the splendid beginning of organi- 
zation of trade and industry in working 
out codes of fair competition be contin- 
ued and become the broad foundation on 
which is built a structure of commerce 
and industry which will render better and 
less wasteful service to the public, which 
will collect and study data of the needs 
of the public, leading to a better coordi- 
nation of production and consumption 
and with a consequent greater stabiliza- 
tion of industry and employment. 


to understand the fundamentals of their 
joint problems and find solutions which 
will bring greater satisfaction to both. 

I have long thougat that the best ap- 
proach to the solution of these problems 
would be that commerce and industry or- 
ganize themselves into definite and com- 
pact units, and that these organizations 
be self-governing and include such repre- 
scntation on their governing boards so 
that the public interest will be protected. 
If industry does not organize and govern 
itself. either the State or Federal Gov- 
ernment will—with the consequent para- 
lvzing effects on initiative and progress. 


Plan for Regulation 
Of Self-governed Units 


The following program is suggested for 
achieving self-government of industry and 
ulilizing some of our business institutions 
and adapting them to the procedure now 
being worked out under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 

1.—The body of each Trade Association 
will elect the executive authority to carry 
cut the provisions of the code—sometimes 
called the “code authority’—which will 
be the Board of Directors, the Executive 
Committee. or a committee specially se- 
lected for that purpose, on which body 
will be one or more representatives ap- 
pointed by the National Recovery Admin- 
istration or the department of govern- 
ment taking over this work permanently. 

Such representatives of the government 
will protect the public and consumer in- 
terest. and will receive all data and in- 
formation that is available to the Board 
ot Directors, or Executive Committee. as 
well as the minutes of the meetings of 
the Board of Directors. the Executive 
Conmitiee and any other committees of 
the association, 

2—-In accordance with the code, mem- 
bers of each Trade Association shall re- 


port regularly to its governing board and 


through it to the National Recovery Ad-_ 


ministration, or the department of the 


government taking over this work perma- 
‘nently, such data and information as may 


be called for from time to time. 

Each codified Trade Association, as it 
becomes more familiar with the essentials 
of its work and responsibilities, will study 
the data collected. study the trends of its 


_industry, endeavor to coordinate produc- 


tion and consumption, all of which should 


‘of industry, with consequent benefits to 


On the foundation laid by the National , 
~ public 


Industrial Recovery Act Can be built a 
bétter structure—more in keeping with 
cur democratic philosophy and tradilicns 
than we have had in the past—where the 
employer and employe will work together 


emplover, stockholders, employes and the 


3.--If the governing board of the codi- 
fied association is unable to exact com- 
pliance with the code by any recalcitrant 


member, the complaint shall be laid be-— 


MANENT STRUCTURE 
TO HOLD GAINS OF RECOVERY PROGRAM 


fore the Federal Trade Commission. or 
the Department of Justice, or both. 
4.—At the present time, there exist trade 
and industry organizations in many States 
and other geographical divisions of the 
ccuntry, and such associations have per- 
formed and can perform useful functions. 
It is suggested that such divisional as- 


sociations be grouped together within the. 


same geographical boundaries as defined 
for the Federal Reserve Districts, so that 


»the information and _ statistics compiled 
by such trade groups will be available for. 


interpretation and study on a comparable 
basis with the information compiled by 
the Federal Reserve Banks in such dis- 
trict. 


Local Representation 


In National Organization 


5.—In the larger cities. also, there are 
Merchants Associations and Chambers of 
Commerce. and these, too, can be coordi- 
nated with the work of the larger geo- 
graphical divisions and the national codi- 
fied associations. 
Commerce and State or district Trade As- 
sociations will be especially concerned 
vath such matters in their particular geo- 
graphical divisions and might send dele- 
gates to the meetings of the national body. 

6—There shall be a National Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry located in 
Washington, which may well be an en- 
largement and development of the present 
Chamber of Commerce of 
States, with the necessary reorganization 
along the lines of this program. The 
three main @ivisions of the National 
Chamber of Commerce and _ Industry 
will be: 

‘a’ Commerce or Trade: 
vision wiil be the various codified national 
retail and wholesale distributing asso- 
ciations, and those of kindred interest 
will be grouped together. 


‘b) Industry or Manufacturing: In 


‘this division will be the various codified 
“national manufacturers associations, such 


as The Textile Institute, the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, etc. Codified 
associations having kindred interests will 
be yrouped together, such the present 
National Association of Manufacturers or 


the National Metal Trades Association. 
| Associations representing local or 
geographical divisions. 


7.—There shall be an economic and 


- statistical bureau of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry, of which 


the highly organized and efficient Indus- 
trial Conference Board of New York shall 


be the nucleus. and in which such other 


independent economic and 


All statistical reports and data from 


Such local Chambers of | 
concerned with the plan submitted by 


the United | 
Roper, explained to the Council the plan 
1to rotate membership on the Industrial 
| Advisory Board created within the Council 


In this di-. 


Statistical , tation of the membership, 
‘bodies now supported by merchants and some of the members have remained in 
, manufacturers may be incorporated. 
lead to a greater degree of stabilization | 


In Commerce and 
Industrial Groups 


Advisory Board Claims That 
Time Has Arrived for Re- 
organization Upon a Per- 
manent Basis 


Recognition that the manufacturing 


‘and commerce of the country, the trans- 
(portation and financial systems and the 
‘agricultural and labor groups all are so 


geared together that each must move in 
harmony with the other interests was 
given at the meeting, Nov. 1, of the Busi- 


ness Advisory and Planning Council for 
the Department of Commerce. 


The session of the Council was largely 


Gerard Swope, chairman of the advisory 


,group, proposing the establishment of a 
national organization designed to build a 
permanent structure on the foundation 
‘laid through the operations of the National 


Recovery Administration. (Mr. Swope's 
plan is printed elsewhere on this page.) 
Rotation of Membership 
The Secretary of Commerce, Daniel C. 


to represent industry and assist the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Recovery Act. 

The members of this Board recom- 
mended that five menibers be replaced at 
once, four others Dec. 1 and the remain- 
ing four Dec. 31. The recommendation 
‘was accepted, Mr. Roper said. 

As a result the following members have 
retired: Gerard Swope, president, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; James A. Moffett, former 
vice president, Thomsville «(N.C.) Chair 
Co.; John B. Elliott, of California, an oil 
producer, and Walter C. ‘Teagle. chairman 


j}of the board, Standard Oil Company. of 


New Jersey. 

_ They were replaced by the following: 
Pierre S. du Pont, of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co.; Clay Williams. of the Rey- 


/nolds Tobacco Co.; Myron C. Taylor, of 


the United States Steel Corporation: Gen. 
Robert E. Wood. of Sears Roebuck & Co.. 
and R. E. Flanders, of the Jones & Lam- 
»son Machine Co.. of Springfield, Vt. 

A Permancnt Plan 
| A letter from the Board. proposing ro- 
Stated that 


_ Washington almost continuously and de- 
voted practically all their time to the work 


each national codified association, shall’ of the Board. 


be sent to the economic and 


[Continued on Page 49, 


statistical 
bureau of the National Chamber oi Com- 
merce and Industry in Washington, and 
io the National Recovery Administracon 
or department of the government taking 


Column 


“This they felt called upon to do in the 
emergency that existed While indusities 
were being aligned for operation under the 
codes of fair practice.” the letter said. 
“Now, after tour months’ absence, they 

{Continued on Page 7, Column 4.} 


that, occurred during the Nov. 1 press con- 


Need of Har mony | Self-Government by Industry 
\__As Future Development 


German toys and Christmas ornaments 


General Johnson Views Swope Plan as Ultimate Ideal Fol- 


lowing NRA 


Objectives 


Gen. Hugh Johnson, administrator of 
the National Recovery Act, when ques- 
tioned in a press conference, Nov. 1, con- 
cerning his reactions to the plan of Ger- 
ard Swope for business self-government 
under a superplanning board, said: 

“What Swope’s speech was he and I 
have talked over for years. I am in thor- 
cugh agreement with that statement; and, 
as I say, it was almost a joint operation.” 

On Nov. 2, the Administrator issued the 
following statement: 

“The Swope plan does not propose the 
slightest interference with NRA or with 
Government participation, supervision and 
absolute veto power off anything done by 
any organized indusiry under any code or 
Code Authority. or with exclusive Gov- 
ernmental control of any penal sanctions 
of the law. 

“It is an ultimate ideal of such an in- 
dustrial organization as will enable the 
NRA to control industry, leaving to in- 
dustry the right to discipline itself in the 
first instance. The National Industrial 
Recovery Act specifically provides for and 
intends the organization of industry into 
associations, subject to Governmental con- 
trol; and the Swope plan is intended to 
follow closely the pattern laid down in 
that Act. 

“The Swope plan assumes organization 
and representation of labor throughout , 
along lines already developed in NRA and 
perhaps best exemplified in the Bitum- 
inous Coal Code. but it could not propose 
any specific pattern for labor organization 
because, under NRA, labor has the right 
to select its own form of organization. 

“Nothing will disturb the present bal- 
anced organization of NRA with Indus- 
trial, Labor and Consumer's representa- 
iion in every hearing, in every diseussion 
of policy, and in respect of every acuion.” 


Mould Vest Peto Power 


in the Government 
Following are questions and 


answers 


ference. Reporters were asking questions, 
General Johnson answering. 

Q.—Is it (the Swope plan) intended 
then, to be the permanent form of the 
NRA and rather a substitute for the NRA 
as a set up? | 

A—It is a kind of goal to shoot at. of 
course; it is a very ambitious thing that, 
he outlines. 

Q.-——Then in the end does it not render 
the absolute control of business into’ 
private hands without any supervision of | 
uhy serious consequence ? 

A.."Vhere is a very direct and intimate 
superveion, as To tried ta exphun. ‘There 
will be three members in on all of these 
code authorities, sitting in the delibera- 
tions. not to vote—and let them go as far 


Imports of German Toys 
Much Smaller This Year 


Christmas .shoppers in the United 
States this year will not find as many 


as usual. The Department of Commerce 
announceaé Oct. 31 that exports of these 
articles from Germany during the first 
seven months of this year were only about 


one-half as large as in the corresponding 


period of 1932. 


as they can in governing themselves—but 
to exercise a veto power on anything they 
do. 


Q.—If the businesses had all this time 
to govern themselves and purge them- 
selves and correct all these abuses—if you 
may use that word—and have made such 
a flop of their efforts that they must come 
on ‘heir hands and knees to the Govern- | 
ment as they have done in the past. what. 
hope is there for doing any better in the. 
future? 

A.—They have not had a right. They 
got together as far as they could, but they 
were always overhung by the Sherman 
Act. As a matter of fact. we know there 
are a lot of things that were not absolute 
violations of the Sherman Act; but they 
did maintain a locse cohesive arrange- | 
ment in certain industries but not in all.’ 
{ do not suppose 23 per cent of commerce 
is under trade associations; but they are | 
moving very fast and I am doing all I can 
to help. 

In that organization it was very strong 
in certain groups; bui there was no co- 
hesion or co-ordination as between groups 
and there was no planning at the top to 
try to make it run together. 


capacities, like in 1929. it can be done; 
and you never could do that before. If 
you had this kind of an organization you 
could at least make a stab at it. © 
Leads Up to Board 
For National Planning 

Q.—Do you think under such an organ- 


‘ization you could get business men to slow 


up in an economical spiral? 


A.—In this kind of an organization you’ 


can, yes. 
Q.--Without the 
they must do it? 
A.--If you will examine the Swope plan 
you will sce that it heads right up into 
a National planning board. 
Q.—Does this plan contemplate 


Government 


A.—No;: as I stated several times—this 
is my cwn opinion—because labor has a 
right to orcanize as it sees fit. I think 
these industrial groups are set up in order 
to have peace and equity. and that the 


Jabor group should be set right up beside 


that of industry with the strike and lock- 
out absolutely eliminated, and with ar- 
rangements for the settlement of all dis- 


putes. 


Under the present conditions if there is 
an abuse inja particular company against 
labor it may become widespread, But if 
they are Orgamvzed under this plan they 
abo ana the bese demonsuration 
of that I can vive is the bituminous coal 
cede, where industry and labor are part- 
ners in the enterprise. They realize you 


Under the, 
Swope plan, if there is a need to slow up. 


saying 
‘in this country. 


an | 
-extra—or super—Government of labor? | 


A report from the American Consulate 


at Leipzig states that the German toy 


trade with this country has been affected 
adversely by prevailing rates of exchange. 


cannot pay high wages or the whole thing 
will collapse. Those fellows are working 
together in a very fine way because they 
have a community interest all the way up. 

Q.—Why can't this be done as an in- 
strumentality of the Government? 

A.—This structure is too intricate and 
populous. And when you put a man for- 
mally in position as a Government em- 
ploye on a salary year after year, staying 
here in his own job, it is just, impossible 
that you can keep the kind of rotation 
that we keep in the industrial advisory 
board, having our men go to and from 
industry. 


Interest of Consumers 


W ould Be Covered 


Q.—Does it not probably occur to you 
that in setting up a system like that. con- 
stituted of the vital elements of the 
country—the blood and bone structure— 
that it may in.turn become more power- 
ful than the Government itself? 


A.—No, it will be just the reverse of 


‘that, because the Government will have 


the final say on everything it does. 
Q.—What happens if this highly or- 
ganized system happens to swing an elec- 
tion?—then the Government belongs to it. 
A.—I am not going to assume that it 
will do that. We are committed to the 
idea of economic planning. I am very 
strongly impressed with the fact that we 
are facing a critical situation and if we 
do not do something of this kind there 
never will be re-employment of the people 


Q.—All of this whole set-up is on the 
‘productive side and not on the side of 
the providing consuming power. 

A.—Of course that is part of it. It is 
ia balanced whole, of which that is one 
i'clement. We have tried to take care of 
‘the consumers’ interest. 


Q@.--Are the difficulties that you have 

had been because people immediately be- 
gan to put up prices. which indicated 
that they were going to recover out of 
‘the increased prices what they may have 
| to give out in increased wages, if they 
were to recover at all? 
A —lIt is easy enough to look at a price 
structure and say that it is all haywire. 
We have been conducting a very thorough 
investigation on that for about four weeks, 
and while it is not complete, and I am not 
ready to comment on it, yet I want to 
say that that charge is not substantiated 
by that study except in a few cases. 
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FOR THROAT PROTECTION—FOR BETTER TASTE 


round and firm—free 


Choice tobaccos— 
and no loose ends ) 
—make Luckies 

burn smoothly 


This young lady is one of a small 
army of inspectors. Her job is to 
examine Lucky Strike—to make sure 
that it comes up to the exact stand- 
ards we set. Every Lucky Strike she 
passes is full weight, fully packed, 


from loose 


ends. And no Lucky that she 
examines leaves without this Of 
That’s why each and every Lucky 


draws so easily—burns so smoothly. 


| ALWAYS the finest tobaccos 
: ALWAYS the > finest workmanship 


Atways Luchies please! 
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Copyright, 1933, The American Tobacco Company. 
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Procedure in Selling Gold 


to Government ..... 


Restrictions to Newly Mined Precious 
~ Metal; Method of Payment in Notes of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


PROCEDURE must be fol- 
lowed in selling newly mined gold 
to the Federal Government? Are the 
Government's purchases limited to 
newly mined gold? 

According to official information sup- 
plied by the Treasury Department and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, any United States Mint or Assay 
Office will receive on consignment for 
delivery to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation gold which such Mint or 
Assay Office is satisfied has been re- 
covered from natural deposits in this 
country. It is provided, however, that 
no gold shall be received which was 
held at any time in noncompliance 
with the Act of March 9, 1933, which 
would exclude all but _" mined gold. 

> 


Under the regulations, owners of 
articles made from gold are not allowed 
to sell them to the Federal Government. 
This is in contrast to the policy of 
Great Britain, which encouraged the 
purchase of gold from any available 
source. 

Gold will be received in amounts of 
not less than two ounces of fine gold 
and in the following forms: Bars, 
kings, buttons, retort sponge, lumps, 
grains, and dust, in their native state 
free from earth and stone, or nearly 
80. 

Consignments shall not contain less 
than 200 parts of gold in 1,000 by assay. 
In the case of gold forwarded to a 
Mint by mail or express, the original 

ckage will not be opened until an 

voice of the description and weight 
of each such pacrage shall have been 
received. When there is a material dis- 
crepancy between the actual and invoice 
weights of a consignment, further ac- 
tion with regard to it will be deferred 
pending communication with the con- 
signor. 
. Unsuitable consignments will be re- 
jected and returned to the person de- 
livering them at his risk and expense. 
“ An affidavit and consignment agree- 
ment, together with a statement also 
under oath, giving the names of the 
persons from whom the gold was pur- 
chased, amount and description, loca- 
tion of mine or placer deposit from 
which each lot was taken, and the 
period within which such gold was 
taken from the mine or placer deposit, 
must be filed with each delivery of gold 
by persons who have purchased it di- 
rectly from the producers. 

Producers of gold who ship their 
product directly to a Mint or Assay Of- 
fice are required to fill out affidavits 
and consignment agreements in ac- 
co:dance with forms provided by the 
Federal Government. 

It is required that all persons de- 

livering gold under the new regulations 
shall keep accurate iccords of all gold 
mined or acquired, and that such rec- 
ords shall be available for examination 
by Federal officials for at least one year 
after such delivery. 
, Persons selling gold are also required 
to file with the Director of the Mint, 
on or before the twenty-fifth day of 
each month after the date of their first 
consignment, a report covering the 
period of the preceding calendar month; 
provided, that the first report shall 
cover the period from April 1, 1933, to 
the end of the calenadr month pre- 
ceding the date of the report. . 

No gold is received on consignment 
under the provisions of the Executive 
Order of Oct. 25; unless the person own- 
ing the gold or his duly authorized 
agent has signed a written agreement 
to accept the determination of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation as to 
the face amount of notes due in con- 
sideration of the gold deposited. 

What are the terms of the notes is- 
sued in payment for newly mined gold? 

The notes of the Reconstruction Fi- 


Difficult Task 


of Regulating 


Utilities 


‘ 
Chairman, Public Service 
Commission Commo 

wealth of Pennsylvania 


HATEVER the next few years 
bring in the way of economic 
change, the problem of utilities and 


their regulation will come in for greater 
public attention. If this be true, then 
it behooves the great utility interests 
as well as those public officials charged 
with the responsibility of regulation to 
pause and consider. 


Are we, at this point, to contemplate 
‘an era of perfunctory regulation, legal 
jockeying—and, to be perfectly frank— 
a friendly acquiescence by Commissions 
in excessive rates, inadequate service 
and capital juggling? Or are we all 
going to face the reality that what 
service companies are in truth what 
their name implies? 


The Anglo-Saxon tradition, unlike 
the Latin, has been to muddle along. 
Many public abuses in the past have 
been tolerated by a public absorbed in 
earning a livelihood, in golf and in con- 
tract bridge. But in the long run, our 
democracies have exacted accounting. 

In the utility field, also, the public 
will eventually exact the highest stand- 
ards of service at rates fair and 
equitable. ‘Ihe achievement of these 
will not be brought about by incanta- 
tion. The msgnitude of the task is ap- 
palling. Ccurage and persistence have 
solved like problems before along the 
hard road that men have trodden. 

Anyone familias: with the leadership 
of the great utility group knows that a 
sense of public duty and a clear ap- 
preciation of the distinct difference be- 
tween public and strictly private busi- 
ness and a realization of the value of 
good public relations exists in many 
quarters. Unfortunately, there is an- 
other type as well. 

Cooperation on the part of utility 
management will be welcomed and en- 
couraged by the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission. Evasion, dalliance 
and defiance will be a challenge to be 
met with every ounce of strength, 
ability and fearlessness required. 


nance Corporation that are to be issued 
for newly mined gold will mature on 
Feb. 1, 1934, and be sold to the gold 
owner at ', of 1 per cent per annum 
discount, in order to net the gold owner 
the quoted price from day to day at 
which gold will be accepted. 

Subscriptions of these notes may be 
made through the Federal Reserve 
Banks as fiscal agents for the R. F. C. 

The gold owner who wishes to buy 
notes, in the manner provided, will have 
no difficulty in converting his notes into 
cash at any bank that is a member of 
the Federal Reserve System for the 
quoted price for gold on the day that 
he subscribes for the R. F. C. notes. 

It is possible under the new regula- 
tions to export articles fabricated from 
gold? 

Such articles may be exported with- 
out the necessity of obtaining a license 
for such export if the collector of cus- 
toms at the port of export or the post- 
master at the place of mailing is satis- 
fied that the export of such articles is 
in the course of a usual and normal 
business transaction and is not being 
made for the purpose of selling the gold 
content of such articles for the bullion 
value. 

Forms which must be filled out by 
holders of newly mined gold in order 
to complete sales of gold to the Federal 


Government may be obtained at United 


States Mints and Assay Offices and 
Federal Reserve Banks and at the 
Treasury Department, Washington. 


Impartiality 
in Training 
of Youth 


y 
N. D. Showalter 
Superintendent of Fduca- 
tion, State of Washington 


HE SCHOOL SYSTEM of the State 
of Washington is a rtlic of the 
old territorial days. 


Forty-three years ago this State was 
admitted into the Union. ike other 
States which had gone befor, it was 
required to write into its constitution 
a provision guaranteeing free educa- 
tion to all its children. 


The National Government ceded two. 
sections of land in each township to 
be used to create a permanent fund 
for the common schools. Revenues 
from the investment of this perma- 
nent fund yield $1,350,000 annually. 

To this the State adds an amount 
sufficient to produce $20 per pupil. 

The county also contributes $10 per 
pupil. To these two funds each district 
must provide an additional sum nec- 
essary to maintin standard education 
for the children living within its bor- 
ders. 

Since the districts’ portion represents 
the largest amount of money required, 


wy »> 


- there has been a wide variance in levies 


necessary to produce the needed money. 
The valuations of taxable wealth back 
of each child in our 1,700 districts vary 
from $650 to $100,000. 

With 60 per cent of the needed rev- 


Citizens’ Information Service 


How Joss ArE CREATED BY EXPANSION 
OF FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Conditions Under Which States May Disburse Four Hundred Millions of Funds for Road Con- 


struction and Terms of Employment for Workers 


By THOMAS H. MacDONALD 


Chief, United States Bureau of Public Roads 


NDER Section 204 of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, not less than $400,000,000, or approxi- 
mately one out of every $8 to be spent for public works, 
is to be used for highway construction. 
How is this money to be spent? What types of high- 
ways are being built? 
The $400,000,000 has been apportioned to the States, 
Hawaii and the District of Colum- 
bia in accordance with the Act. 
Tne sums apportioned are not im- 
mediately transferred to the States 
ee 3 but are held in the United States 
Boras a Treasury and paid to the State 
Te eae highway departments from time to 
time upon presentation of ap- 
proved vouchers certifying that 
construction work for which the 
money is to be paid has been satis- 
factorily performed. 
States which find it impossible 
or impracticable to pay the costs 
“ of work done pending reimburse- 
ment by the Federal Government 
may have advances from the ap- 


T. H. MacDonald 


portioned funds. 

The rules and regulations governing the expenditure 
of these funds approved by the Special Board for Public 
Works require that (a) not more than 50 per cent of 


a State’s apportionment be expended on the Federal-. 


aid highway system outside of municipalities, (b) not 
less than 25 per cent on extensions of the Federal-aid 
highway system into and through municipalities, and 
(c) not more than 25 per cent on secondary or feeder 
roads until provision has been made for the satisfactory 
completion of 90 per cent of a State’s initial limiting 
Federal-aid system. It is also required that projects 
of one or more of the above classifications be undertaken 
in not less than 75 per cent of the counties of a State. 

Federal funds may be used only for construction and 
reconstruction purposes. The maintenance of highways 
improved with Federal funds is a national obligation. 

What supervision does the Federal Government main- 
tain over the present program? 

The State highway departments’ programs for road 
construction are first approved by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Special Board for Public Works. Fol- 
lowing this general approval, specifications and esti- 
mates for each separate project must be submitted for 


approval to the appropriate district engineer of the. 


Bureau of Public Roads. 

Immediately upon approval of the plans the State 
highway department may advertise for bids if the work 
is to be done by contract or proceed with construction 
if it is to be done by force account. 

The Rules and Regulations authorize the issuance of 
Special Provisions by the Bureau of Public Roads to be 
incorporated in the specifications establishing condi- 
tions of employment, and the extent to which hand labor 


methods will be required in undertaking certain features 
of the work. 

The regulations contemplate that the major portions 
of the work will be undertaken by contract methods. 
Direct labor or force account work, however, is not pro- 
hibited. 

Has the Federal Government taken action to hasten 
the start of construction? 

In order to permit the starting of work on secondary 
projects with the least possible delay, the Bureau has 
indicated to the State highway departments that work 
of this character may be undertaken on a force account 
basis in advance of the preparation of plans, provided 
an engineer is assigned by the State highway depart- 
ment to establish the line and such grade stakes as are 
required in the execution of the work. 

The Bureau also has indicated its approval of a 
procedure whereby contract work on secondary projects, 
where the improvement follows closely the existing road, 
may be undertaken by the submission of an dabbre- 
viated set of plans which may be prepared in a com- 
paratively short time by the State highway department. 

Are there special provisions for the hising of workers? 

Preference in employment is given to ex-service men 
with dependents, and then in the following order: (a) 
To citizens of the United States and aliens who have 
declared their intention of becoming citizens, who are 
bona fide residents of the political subdivision or county 
in which the work is to be performed, and (b) to citi- 
zens of the United States and aliens who have declared 
their intention of becoming citizens, who are bona fide 
residents of the State, Territory, or District in which 


_ the work is to be performed; provided that these pref- 


erences shall apply only where such labor is available 
and qualified to perform the work. 

Have wages and hours been established for projects 
financed from public works funds? How are workers 
selected? 

The legislation authorizes the State highway depart- 
ments to establish minimum rates of wages to be paid 
skilled and unskilled labor employed on the work. 

Employment of skilled and unskilled labor is limited 
to not more than 30 hours in any one week, except that 
working time lost because of inclement weather or shut 
downs during the period of employment in any one week 
may be made up during the succeeding week or weeks 
of any one calendar morth. 

On work located at points so remote and inaccessible 
as to make it necessary to maintain camps for housing 
and boarding all the labor employed, skilled and un- 
skilled labor may be permitted to work not more than 


‘eight hours in any one day and not more than 40 hours 


in any one week. 
Employes required for highway projects are to be se- 
lected from lists of qualified workers made up by em- 


ployment agencies designated by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 
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Unique Qualities of Plants 
That Are Patentable 


VARIETIES of plants which 
may be asexually reproduced are 
now patentable; thus making it possible 
to give protection to any future Luther 
Burbank who by his type of inventive 
genius may add vo the richness an 
variety of our supply. 

Granting of plant patents is the 
newest addition to the activities of the 
Patent Office. While the number of 
such patents is small, compared with 
the more than 1,000,000 patents of a'l 
kinds which have been isued, they have 
shown a large increase since the passing 
of che plant patent law in 1930. Event- 
ually the protection afforded plant 
breeders by the new law may prove 
important in encouraging the develop- 
ment of new plants. - 

> > 

What is the procedure in filing an 
application for a plant patent? 

In filing an application for a plant 
patent the specifications should be in 
duplicate and the drawing also, where 
colors are involved. Color drawings 
must be made on heavy (2 or 3 ply) 
Whatman paper (or equal), in per- 
manent water or oil colors. Where 
color is not a variation upon which the 
plant depends for its patentability, the 
drawing may be filed in black and 


the drawing will be necessary. 

The reason for filing the drawings 
and specifications in duplicate is that it 
may be necessary to have the experts 
in the Department of Agriculture pass 
upon the applications as to whether 
the variety is new; and in such cases 
the Patent Office would not care to al- 
low the original application to pass out 
of ‘ts possession. In the case of a plant 
patent, the oath must allege that the 
plant has been asexually reproduced 
and that it has not been introduced to 
the public prior to May 23, 1930. 

The form of claim used in plant 


are available for all pupils. 

The enrollment in the upper four 
grades has continued to increase until 
we now have 27‘ per cent of our school 
population in the senior high school. 

_ The urgent demand has resulted in the 
establishment of 48 union high schools 
in the open country. 

In these schools we have 13,069 boys 
and girls coming from farm homes, 
with 10,000 more from other rural dis- 
tricts enrolled in the neighboring vil~ 
lage high schools. At the close of the 


enue coming 
easy to see that some of our districts 
have been able to secure for them- 
selves all of the wealth of education 
while others have been permitted to 
have only poverty of educational op- 
portunity. This situation Nas gradu- 
ally grown more and more acute until 
the people generally insisted upon an 
equalization plan in order to guar- 
antee the needed education for child- 
hood and youth. 

The legislature has passed a law 
which requires the State to furnish 50 
per cent of the total cost of education, 
to be apportioned to the several dis- 
tricts. With the counties’ contribution 


from this seurce, it is 


complete 


remaining the same districts will now 
be called upon to supply only a small 
percentage of the money necessary to 
the school 
State’s share of revenue will be pro- 
cured from an indirect source. 

So this entire plan, taken: together, 
will relieve real estate and personal 
property from the heavy tax burden 
which it has been carrying for years. 
This accomplishment is hailed as the 
most important school legislation ever 
enacted by the State of Washington. 

Moving parallel with revenue 
provements has gone forth a constant 
demand for larger school units. Fif- 
teen hundred original districts have 


schools. 


budget. The children each day. 


of private conveyance. 
This consolidated movement 


gate cost of education $2,000,000. 
im- 


Smaller schools. Besides this, it 
been possible to add high school 


been consolidated into 400 community 
This makes it necessary to 
provide transportation for 62,000 school 


Regular bus routes now number 1, 
In addition to this a small number of 
children are taken to school by means 
been the means of lowering the aggre- 
has also provided a better type of edu- 


cation, in these larger districts, than 
could have been maintained in the 


cilities, which under the present plan 


last school year, 15,254 young men and 
women were graduated from the senior 
classes of our 400 accredited high 
schools. Practically 50 per cent ot 
these enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning this year. 

In addition to this, a rather high 
percentage are going forward with their 
educational work in schools for nurs- 
ing, commercial schools, special classes 
in trades and industries, and in agri- 
It . culture. Examination of the record 
shows but a small percentage engaged 
in industry and in commercial activi- 
ties. Four thousand of those graduat- 
ing last year have re-enrolled in the 
home high schools for postgraduate 
work, 


844, 


has 


has 
fa- 


WHO'S WHO THE GOVERNMENT 


Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury 


Comptroller 
of the Currency 


Harris & Ewing 


LAWRENCE W. ROBERT 


AWRENCE WOOD ROBERT of Atlanta, Ga., 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, has 
charge of public buildings, public health and 
a variety of other official responsibilities. He 
is 44 years old, with a background of intensive 
business activity, 


Born at Monticello, Ga., he was educated at 
Atlanta and graduated from Georgia School 
of Technology, with degrees of civil and 
electrical engineer. He was associated with a 
number of industrial engineering concerns. 
Then he went into business for himself as Rob- 
ert and Company, architects and engineers, at 
Atlanta. He developed its business across State 
borders and its operations have extended 
throughout the country. He is said to have 
handled construction projects whose total fi- 
nancing runs in the aggregate about a quarter 
of a billion dollars. In his work he has stressed 
the importance of getting business out of the 
congested areas of the East and diverting busi- 
ness to the South and Southwest. 

Mr. Robert has been a director in various 
railroads, cotton mills and other corporations. 
He is chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Georgia School of Technology and has been 
consulting engineer of the Texas School of 
Technology. He is a former Chairman of the 
Board of Architects for the State of Georgia 
and a member of the American Societies of 
Civil Engineers, Mechanical Engineers, Electri- 
cal Engineers, and Architects. 

As Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, he 
Supervises the work of the Supervising Archi- 
tect in respect to sites, construction. rebuilding, 
extending, repairing and maintenance of all 
Federal buildings outside of Washington. 


J. F. T, O'CONNOR 


AMES F. T. O'CONNOR of California, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, once practiced 
law in the Northwest and then moved to Los 
Angeles and became an associate member of 
Senator William G. McAdoo's law firm. He is 
a lawyer with a flair for finance. 


Mr. O'Connor was born at Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., Nov. 10, 1886. He received bachelor de- 
grees in arts and letters from the North Dakota 
State University and continued his education at 
Yale, where he graduated with degrees of 
bachelor of laws and master of arts. He was 
an active debater in Yale and won the Towns- 
hend oratorical contest prize there. He was at 
Yale for three years as an instructor in rhetoric. 

The law career of Mr. O'Connor began at 
Grand Forks in 1912, He argued cases there 
for thirteen years, meantime lecturing on evi- 
dence and pleading. He was the youngest man 
ever nominated for Governor in that State and 
ran for United States Senator in 1922, both 
times in opposition to the Non-Partisan League, 
and lost in both races. He was a State legisla- 
tor, however, for two years, serving in the lower 
house at Bismarck. 


Mr. O’Connor moved to Los Angeles in 1925 
and has lived there since. He seconded Mr. 
McAdoo’s nomination as a candidate for Presi- 
dent at the New York convention in 1924. Six 
years later Mr. O’Connor formed a new asso- 
ciation with Judge C. J. Mulvane. He super- 
vises the organization and operation of all na- 
tional banks, the administration of failed banks 
and the issue and regulation of national bank 
notes secured by United States bonds. He has 
jurisdiction over all receiverships and conserva- 
torships of all national banks, 


Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue 


Harris & Ewing 
GUY T. HELVERING 


Commissioner 
of Education 


DR. GEORGE F. ZOOK 


white, in which case only one copy of | 


(,°* T. HELVERING of Salina, Kans., Com- 

missioner of Internal Revenue, has general 
supervision of all the internal revenue taxes 
assessed and collected throughout the United 
States, including the territories and insular do- 
main. He is a banker, lawyer and fofmer Mem- 
ber of Congress. 


. He was born at Felicity, Ohio, January 10, 
1878, and when eight years old his parents 
moved to Kansas. There he received an aca- 
demic education, and later attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he obtained his de- 
gree of bachelor of laws. 


Mr. Helvering began his law practice in Kan- 
sas upon completing his collegiate training. 
His career has led through several public of- 
fices. First, he was county attorney of Mar- 
shall County, Kansas. Then he was elected to 
Congress, serving throughout the World War 
period of 1913-1919. He was a member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means and took 
an active part in the framing of the revenue 
laws of that period. 


Leaving Congress, Mr. -Helvering resumed law 
practice in Kansas and specialized in income 
tax cases. He also engaged in the banking busi- 
ness and became president of the Planters State 
Bank of Salina, Kans. He was elected mayor 
of Salina for five years. 

At the instance of Governor Woodring of 
Kansas, Mr. Helvering for two years was Direc- 
tor of State Highways. He was appointed by 
President Roosevelt as Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue last Summer. He is the first Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to come from 
west of the Mississippi River. 


D®: GEORGE FREDERICK ZOOK of Akron, 

Ohio, Commissioner of Education, has de- 
voted his life to education. Forty-eight years 
old, he has been associated with Cornell Uni- 
versity and other leading institutions. 


Born at Fort Scott, Kans., he was educated at 
the University of Kansas, from which he re- 
ceived a degree of master of arts and later 
Cornell awarded him a degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy. His preliminary training was primarily 
in history but he turned to education as his 
major field of study. 


Dr. Zook was a fellow of European history at 
the University of Kansas, assistant in modern 
European history at Cornell and instructor in 
the same field at Pennsylvania State College. 
He was a “traveling fellow” of Cornell in Eu- 
rope for two years and upon his return joined 
“or — of the Pennsylvania State College as 

Ssor, specializin 
Ai sy pe g in modern European 

Once he was chief of the division of higher 
education in the United States Bureau of Hdu- 
cation at Washington. After five years’ service 
there, he was elected president of the Univer- 
sity of Akron, an office he held when appointed 
Commissioner of Education. In the World 
War days he served with the Committee on 
Public Information. Then he was associate di- 
rector of the section on educational instruction 
in the savings division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. He was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education and at various times participated in 
educational surveys in. Arkansas. California, 
Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, North 
Carolina and other States. 


Characteristics of New 
Plants, Flowers, Roses and Fruits En- 
titled to National Protection 


Varieties of 


| By CONWAY P. COE 


United States Commissioner of Patents 


patents is substantially the design form 
of claim. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Agricultural Department is consulted 
as to whether or not the variety of 
plant for which a patent is requested 
is Or is not a new variety. The re- 
port of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
enables the examiner to determine- 
what his action shall be upon the ex- 
amination of the application. — 


Plant patents are classified in Class” 


47, Plant Husbandry, subclasses 59, 60, 
61 and 62. 

What are the grounds for issuance 
of a patent? 

Some merits claimed are easily estab- 
lished. For example, the 'ength of the 
period of ripening is regarded as a dis- 
rinctive characteristic of different varie- 
ties of grapes. 

One grape which has been patented 
ripens from 15 to 25 days earlier than 
ordinary varieties. In the patent 
granted for this grape it is explained 
that this quality of early maturity 
greatly simplifies the problem of har- 
vesting. 

The harvest of this variety can be 
completed before the familiar Concord 
grape is ripe. The date of ripening 
in this particular case is established by 
affidavits from three resopnsible experts. 
in grape culture. 

For some fruits, flavor and color are 
distinctive features on which a patent 
is granted. 

The Patent Office will consider affi- 
davits. from those botanists or horticul- 
turists of recognized ability in their 
line as to the newness of a variety for 
which a patent is sought. 


> 
No plant patent oak be issued for a 
variation due to climatic conditions, 
cultivation methods or soil treatment. 
Are certain varieties of plants barred 
ste the operation of the plant patent 
aw? 


Tuber-propagated plants are defi-- 


nitely made unpatentable by the law. 
Plants reproduced from seeds are not. 
included within the scope of the pres- 
ent law. 

All reproduction must be asexual by 
cuttings, layerings or other such meth- 
ods. One of the mushroom patents 
notes that the variety can be repro- 
duced in one generation by sexual 
spores and in the next asexually. 

Plant patent applications are handled 
in Division No. 1 of the Patent Office 
which also handles certain phases of 
plant husbandry. garden and florist 
supplies and certain farm implements 


as well as devices used in propagation 


of »lants. 


Why Highways 
Must Be Good 
in Idaho 


By 
G. E. McKelvey 
Commissioner of Public 
Works, State of Idaho 


HE EASTERN STATES and the 

Western States speak a different 
language when discussing Federal 
highway funds. The East at times ob- 
jects to Federal funds for western high- 
ways, forgetting that the development 
of the West is largely undertaken with 
funds from the East. » 


Mining, timber, and irrigation com-. 


panies incorporated in the East, and 
paying their corporation and income 
taxes in the East, use Idaho's high- 
ways in the development and opera- 
tion of their Idaho properties and. 
should so have a proprietary interest 
in them. 


Seventy per cent of the area of Idaho, 


lies within National Forests, Federal 


’ Reserves, etc.. 5 per cent consists otf 


State land. Only 25 per cent is taxa- 
ble. The ownership of 70 per cent of 


_ the area of this State by the Govern- 


ment and the removal of this area 
from the tax rolls of the State, places 
upon the Government the responsibil- 
ity of the highway development within 
the area. 

These areas in the intermountain 
States are vast in extent. This obli- 
gation is met by the Government with 
funds in the form of Federal aid, forest 
highway, domain, and emergency funds 
granted to the States for highway pur- 
poses, in proportion to the Government 
lands in the State. 

To .IIdaho and the other irrigation 
States between the Rockies and the 
Cascades, highway construction affords 
one of the largest pay rolls and is 
therefore a primary function for gain- 
ful employment. The sparse popula- 
tion, vast area and range upon range 
of mountains all conspire to increase 
the cost per capita for the West above 
that of the East, for highways. 

Railway, power, livestock, fruit, and 
all other companies organized in the 
East, using, depleting, or developing 


Idaho’s natural resources, reap a 
greater proportionate return from 
Federal and State funds expended 


upon the highways of the State than 
do the local interests, which are con- 
centrated in a few fertile valleys. 

Eastern industry, corporations, and 
tourists are all directly interested in, 
and receive benefits from western 
highways to the full extent of Federal 
participation as otherwise the conduct 
of both their business snd pleasure 
would be severely curtailed. 

A further effect of the East upon 
the West appears in the requirement 
of higher and higher standards upon 
Federal-aid highways, apparently 
brought about by eastern needs, and 
enforced without increasing the Gov- 
ermment participation in cost per mile. 
Width and strength of bridges have 
been increased, width of roadway and 
ditches have been increased, paving 
has been thickened to permit heavier 


to permit higher speeds. 
Idaho's local necessities do not de- 


amand these betterments to the full 


extent that they have been imposed. 
They have been brought about by the 
high standards that have become com- 
monplace in the densely populated 
easier terrain of the East where the 
population is increasing. 


loads, and curves have been flattened 
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Complete Power 
Of Recovery Law 


To Be Employed 


Redistribution of National 
Income Is Sought; Farm_ 
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Expand Relief 
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production control, would only bring agri- 
culture a bigger crash later on. 

He also balked at price fixing, and at a 
broad use of the power to license farmers 
and marketers of farm products to force 
acceptance of the prices named. But 
Government purchase of wheat to set a 
price for the present crop is under con- 
sideration. 

Both President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Wallace indicated they consider that prog- 
ress is being made through the use of 
the powers of the Adjustment Act, and 
that they plan to try no panaces. 


Farmers in Iowa again were attacking 


the Secretary of Agriculture, who hails 
from their State and only a brief time 
ago was considered as radical as the rad- 
ical farm leaders, for the ideas that he 
“now is putting into effect. One farm 
leader during the week asserted that the 
Secretary was “tied up with Wall Street.” 


What Industry Wants.—Industry is ask-| 


ing to get out from under the same sort 
of Government control that agriculture is 


As the plan of industrial self-govern- 


asking to have imposed. | 
| 


ment outlined by Mr. Swope showed, busi- 
ness wishes to be freed permanently from 
the restraints of the anti-trust laws. But 
in getting free it does not want to have 
bureaucratic restraints imposed. 


Industry was pictured by an increasing 
number of organizations and individuals, 
as fearful of permanent Government con- 
trol over its profits, its policies and its 
prices. 

President Roosevelt, however, is uncon- 
vinced that the country’s business can 
stand on its own feet at this time, and 
work out the change in its methods that 
he considers essential. 

It was pointed out at the White House 
Nov. 3 that the Government welcomes any 
plans that business men may have for 
@ permanent industrial set up in this 
country. But for the time being, and for 
many months to come, Officials expect 
that it will be necessary for Government 


agencies to keep a tight rein on business, . 


activities. 


What Labor Wants.—Organized labor 


Was quick to react adversely to the sug- \. 


gested plan of Mr. Swope for business self- 
government. 


Under section Jia’ of the National Re- | 


covery Act, which guarantees to workers 


the right to Organize and to bargain col-. 
lectively through representatives of theif | 
Own choosing, labor has gained an ad-| 
vantage that it never before possessed. | 


Its chief interest now as expressed by 
union officials. is to safeguard that right 
and to see that it is not jeopardized by 
Government policies or court opinion. 

Labor itself now is taking to court to 
restrain employers from interfering with 
unionization of workers. Judges in Wis- 
consin and New York have been called 
upon to enforce this right through the is- 


| 


| 


suance of injunctions. | 
Unless employment improves sharply 


before January, the American Federation 


of Labor intends to demand a 30-hour | 
week in place of the 40 hours now named | 


in most codes. 


But, judged by the expressions of its 
leaders, union labor is the most satisfied | 
group under the present policies of na- | 


tional planning. 


“Blind Landing” Tests 


To Improve Aviation | 


Multi-motored Plane to Be Used 
In New Experiments 


Blind landings with a multi-motored . 
transport plane will be the next step in| 


the service tests of the Department of | 


Commerce radio system for blind landing , 
of aircraft. This was announced Oct. 30, 
by Eugene L. Vidal, 
nautics, Department of Commerce. . 
The first experiments were made by the , 
Department with one of its light training 
planes. The work then was carried on. 
in a single-engine cabin airplane capable | 


Director of Aero-' 


of carrying six persons, and now it is to! 
continue in a large craft similar to those | 
carrying passengers, mail, and express on | 


the air lines. 

The new series of blind landing tests 
will be conducted at Newark (N. J.) Air- | 
port. where the Commerce Department 
has installed the blind landing system for 
practical service trials and has made pre- | 
vious tests. -A second blind landing sys- 
tem similar to the one at Newark is being | 
installed at Oakland (Calif.) Municipal | 
Airport 
Oakland. 

Mr. Vidal announced Oct. 31 that sched- 
uled air lines operating in continental | 
United States carried 56,830 passengers in | 
September, an increase of 4,001 over the. 


in cooperation with the Port of | 


number carried in the same month last | 


year. The September passenger record, | 


however, was considerably below the two 


preceding months, comparing with 65,181 


in August. and 61.504 in July. 


The number of miles flown in September | 
was 4,439,453. compared with 4.966.889 in | 
September, 1932; 4.771.091 in August this , 


vear and 4,868,717 in July. 


More Planes Built 


A slight increase in the number of air- 
planes manufactured in the United States | 
during the first nine months of 1933, as | 
compared with the torresponding period | 
of last year. was announced, Nov. 3, by! 


Myr. Vidal. 
The number built this vear was 1.065. 


of which 552 were. for domestic Civi] use. | 


In the first nine months of last vear 1,020 


aircraft were constructed, including 506: 


for domestic civil use. 


The output last | 


year included 19 autogiros, while only. 


seven were built this year. 


Conservation of Soil 


By Erosion Control 


Soil erosion. which has been responsible 
for une destruction of many acres of valu- 
able agricultural land in this country, is 
now being combatted by Federal and non- 
Federal governmental agencies under the 
direction of the recently organized Soil 
Erosion Service of the Department of’ the 
Interior. 

The Service will adiminister a $5,000,000 
allotment for erosion control made by the 
Public Works Administration. 

The PWA has announced that it 
erosion control measures in a number of 
strategic areas in the United States. 


is | 
planned to carry out a demonstration of | 


INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE 


Conference on Gold-purchasing Policy---Coal Strike and Steel- 
Rail Price Discussed---Proposed Soviet Recognition 


UNDAY, October 28.—The “Own- 
er’s Absent” flag rippled dis- 
consolately from the ‘“Sequoia’s” 
peak today. Her Skipper had cares 
ashore. In the afternoon, one after 
another, official cars rolled throygh 
the White House gates and, without 
blare of trumpets, deposited their 
varied freight at the portico. 


There were Eugent Black, gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and Jesse H. Jones, head of the 
RFC. 


There was Dean Acheson, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury (they 
used to be “assistant” before they 
got “under,” like the British, in 
Woodrow Wilson’s day about the 
time the Revenue Cuter Service be- 
came the Coast Guard). 


Henry Morganthau, Jr., Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, 
arrived and Professor James Rogers 
of Yale; George Harrison, J. E. 
Crane and Fred Kent, members of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York: Henry Bruere. coordinator of 
credit. 

They went into session for three 
hours. Then came the statement 
that the Government would buy 
gold through machinery set up by 
the RFC., easy reading in the 
Monday morning papers, hard writ- 
ing on an Autumn Sunday. 

MONDAY, October 30.—The work- 
6 day week began with coal as 
one of the smouldering questions. 
The persistent strikes in the ‘‘cap- 
tive mines” brought General (N.R. 
A.) Johnson to the White House. 
He emerged with feathers unruffled 
and announcement followed that a 
“substantial agreement” had been 
reached and that peace between 
unions and employers was in sight. 

Another victory was heralded by 
Joseph B. Eastman, Coordinator of 
Transportation. Steel rail manu- 
facturers bowed to the inevitable 
and sacrificed $1.37 a ton on their 
product for the sake of starting 
things rolling smoothly again in the 


persuasive Mr. “astman’s balli- 
wick. 
Then came a banker. Not-ar- 


mored in wrath but non-committal. 
President Phillip A. Benson, presi- 
dent of the Dime Savings Bank of 
New York and speaking for the 
Mutual Savings Banks of the Na- 
tional Association. discussed the 
possibility of changes in the Glass- 
Steagal Banking law which might 
permit the participation of savings 
banks in the _ deposit-insurance 
scheme. 

Two familiar callers appeared, 
Secretary Wallace with the AAA on 
his back, and Henry Morganthau, 
Jr., Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, with the troub'‘es cf 
aman with money to lend. 

Bearing an invitation to partici- 
pate in the bicentenniail celebra- 
tion of his native State, Sena- 
tor George of Georgia, called. This 
sentimental journey of the gentle- 
man from Georgia was approved by 
Mr. Rooseveit, who will make the 
trip on November 18, returning by 
way of Warm Springs. 

ie 
UESDAY, October 31.—Senator 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, 
shepherding a flock of colleagues 
from Oklahoma and Iowa, came to 
talk about the Wichita Land Bank. 

Then the shadow, one of Russia’s 
blackest nemeses entered the por- 
tals. Protests against the approach- 
ing rapprochment between the Bear 
and the Eagle have been fewer than 
looked for. But good Father Walsh, 
vice president of Georgetown’s 
Jesuit University, would hardly be 
expected to remain among those 
absent. He doesn’t like the Soviets. 
He has been there. He has written 
a book about them. But what he 
said, he said to the President and 
this time, would say no more. 

Secretary of Labor, Frances Per- 
kins, now the center of interest for 
all those of two score years or more 


who toil or would toil in the vine- 


yards of the Nation, was another 
caller. Whether she discussed the 
question. of ‘making 40 years the 
age limit for civil service employes 
was not stated. Probably not. 
“When a Nation’s life’s at hazard,” 
said some poet with whom some 
will fail to agree, ‘‘there’s no time 
to think of men.” “Or women,” he 
might have added, except that it 
would have spoiled the meter. 
~The day provided one amusing 
incident which foreshadowed a sad- 
der one. Unheralded and unan- 
nounced there appeared His Brit- 
tanic Majesty's Ambassador, Sir 
Ronald Lindsay and Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross. They hurried in. And, 
to the consternation of all, they al- 
most simultaneously hurried out’. 
What could this be? ... “All a mis- 
take,’ said his Excellency. Today 
wasn't the day. The telephone 
operator got the dates mixed. To- 
morrow. 
x * * 

EDNESDAY, November 1.—‘To- 

morrow arrived and with it, 
now properly documented § and 
dated. the British Ambassador Sir 
Ronald Lindsay and his economic 
advisor, Sir Frederick. This time 


the conference lasted longer but, to- 


judge from the manner of the call- 
ers’ departure, no more satisfac- 


torily. Before Sir Ronald could 
answer queries of correspondents as 
to What occurred, Sir Frederick 


said, With no uncertain emphasis: 
“Nothing!” An official statement 
later was litle less laconic. Debts 
—nothing else— were discussed and 
would be again. Nothing final be- 
tween creditor and debtor after all. 

At the regular press conference 


the newspapermen found the Chief 
Executive shorn of his statesman- 
like locks which during his illness 
had grown beyond the age of presi- 
dential discretion. When the men 
were assembled the President un- 
rolled a chart showing graphically 
the price changes which were the 
basis of his satisfaction in the 
progress of the Recovery program. 
It was the product of the “inter- 
preting economist.” 


This.anonymous figuré had been 
frequently quoted before. Who was 
he, asked someone. W. W. Riefler, 
said the President and turned to 
Secretary Stephen T. Early, who 
Stands ready to fill in all blanks for 
the press. 


How’ do you spell it, Steve?’ 
Steve knew. And Prof. W. W. 
Riefler, of Cornell, erstwhile private 
citizen, became a public figure. 

Other visitors crowded’ the 
agenda. There was Representative 
Sol Bloom, widely publicized im- 
presario of George Washington and 
his (Washington's, not as was some- 
times supposed, the impressario’s) 
bi-centennial, Federal Power Com- 
missioners Frank McNinch and 
Basil Manly; David Stern, pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia Record: 
David Costello, Democratic National 
Committeeman from the voteless 
District of Columbia; Senator Carl 
Hayden of Arizona. 


When the President laid down his 
tools for a respite he found an old 
neighbor in the parlor who had 
stopped in for a cup of tea. There 
was no talk of affairs of State for 
the Very Reverend Monsignor 
Robert Keegan has just dropped in 
to repay a call. Long before last 
November the veteran’ welfare 
worker had invited his friend to ad- 
dress the Catholic Charities con- 
vention “when you’re President, Mr. 
Roosevelt.” So when Mr. Roosevelt 
was, he did. This was the return 
visit. 


HURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12.—One . 


of the long list of visitors to the 
White House came away with some- 
thing substantial to remember it by. 
Tall, blonde and Nordic young Jo- 
seph Brendler, from Milwaukee, and 
winner of the Gorgas Memorial In- 
stitute essay contest, received from 
Mr. Roosevelt, the institution’s hon- 
orary president, $500 and a hearty 
handshake of congratulation. 

The day was flavored with the 
sea breezes and the breath of 
palms. It may have been the visit 
of Secretary of the Navy Swanson 
with the salt of the Pacific still in 
his hair, who came reporting on his 
recent trip in the Western waters, 
or it may have been the delegations 
from Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
Anyhow, the President announced 
his decision to take to the high 
seas himself, if Congress doesn’t de- 
bate too long, and visit both the 
archipelagoes next year. Judge A. 
G. N. Robertson, heading his dele- 
gation from, Honolulu, urged the 
appointment of a native Governor. 
The Puerto Ricans pledged their 
support to the present appointee, 
Governor Gore. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
hurried in to discuss the matters 
concerning farm aid, presented at 
an earlier visit by the Governors of 
North and South Dakota, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Big business, in the persons of 
Gen. R. E. Wood, of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., and J. H. Rand, of the Rem- 
ington-Rand, escorted by Financial 
Liaison Officer Bruere and Farm 
Credit Governor Morgenthau, came 
to offer advice and counsel. 

Emergency Relief Administrator 
Hopkins and Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Department Ickes discussed 
their respective tasks, and Senator 
Capper presented a delegation of 
visiting Western mayors. 

xk 

RIDAY, Nov. 3.—A busy day. 

The Cabinet meeting as usual. 
An animated gathering of the press 
with the President discursive and 
in excellent humor. The meeting 
was heavily attended despite the 
fact that the lines are being tightly 
drawn and none but “working 
newspapermen” may pass_ the 
watchful eye of the doorkeepers. 

But the most important confer- 
ence of the day dealt with ships 
and men and guns. There were two 
Roosevelts present for Secretary of 
the Navy Swanson brought Assist- 
ant Secretary Henry L. Roosevelt 
with him who, to mention another 
coincidence, is the fourth Roose- 
velt to hold that office. Admiral 
William B. Standley, Chief of Op- 
erations, was also on hand as ship 
movements were one of the sub- 
jects considered. The fleet, now in 
the Pacific. will return to Atlantic 
waters this spring, it was formall; 
announced. 

A variant from the routine list of 
callers was the delegation of mein 
who work with their hands. They 
were miners from the “captive” 
mines that have caused so much 
unrest of late. General Johnson 
brought them. 

The Department of Commerce 
again registered its activities in the 
sphere of business recovery which 
have been lately overshadowed by 
its new baby brother, the NRA. 
Secretary Roper came to offer 2 
recommendation for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to study price 
ranges, especially in the heavy in- 
dustries which are still “out of 
line.” 

A touch of diplomatic relief from 
sterner domestic matters was a 
courtesy call from our former Am- 
bassador to Spain, Irwin Laughlin, 
of Pittsburgh. 


| 


Purchases of Metal Extended 


Prices Lageing 


Behind the Gold 


Buying Program, 


To Foreign Markets as_ 


| Midwest Demands 7 Billions 


Additional 


Farm Aid 


Aroused Growers 


on Rampage in Some Areas as Protest 


Against Low Prices 
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gaining executives. 


» | 


New Chief Forester 
F. A. Silcox has been appointed as 


Chief Forester of the Forest Service t6 
-sueceed the late Major R. Y. Stuart. Mr. 
| Silcox has been engaged in handling labof 
' problems in shipyards and as director of 
‘industrial relations for the New York 
/Employing Printers’ Association. He was 
'formerly in the Forest Service, entering 


as a ranger in Colorado. 


power to help this industry than it is the 


ther farm industries. 
In the corn-hog country prices have 


been declining and while they are above 
At present most|the butter market. It has been buying | the low point of the depression, they still 


Domestic Action Fails to | wheat growers are getting around 60 cents wheat in the open market and is engaged | are far below a price at which farmers 


Lift Commodity Level 
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ducers $4.50. 


ment would utilize its powers to license 


_clusive of food, than they did last March, all producers, processors and marketers 


so that they really are better off than 


thev were. 


of farm products. 
Under license, it would make it a crim- 


But the Bureau of Agricultural Eco-'| inal offense to sell farm products under 
| shower in its weekly index of farm prices 


showed that the farmer was able to buy 


‘with his products only 60 per cent as 
,much as he could in 1914. 
| ‘The President is aware of this and has| Changes would pass from the pigture 


| promised the_farmers that he is going to) 
get their prices higher one way or another. | 


_the price set by the Government. Proces- 


scrs of farm products would sign con- 
tracts to take a definite allotment of 
farm products. Grain and other ex- 


since prices would be set definitely. 
Then the Government would be obli- 


| But he thinks that some improvement| gated to purchase all surplus products 
‘already has been shown and that the, above the needs for the American market, 
| trend is in the right direction as indicated | and would dump those products abroad, 
| in the “interpreting economist’s” report to} or feed them to the poor, or destroy them. 


‘him. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
Nov. 2 that the trend of wholesale prices 


' To this Secretary Wallace replied: 
_ The plan would be unenforceable, in- 
_volving over 6,000,000 producers and 


‘had resumed its upward course after two | thousands of processors. 


| weeks of hesitation. 


Prices during the 


It would subsidize the inefficient pro- 


' week ended Oct. 28 were found to have | ducer and result in huge overproduction 
“advanced 0.7 per cent. with the index as lands now out of use would be brought 


‘is 19 per cent above the low point of the | 


/at 70.9 compared with the 1926 level. This 


year. 

When gold purchases failed to bring an 
unbroken price rise, it was necessary for 
the Government's agencies to go into the 
grain markets and support wheat prices. 
Government buying for relief purposes 


tle and hogs continued their declining 
tendency. Buying of beef for relief pur- 
poses and the prospect of heavy pork 
purchases did not save the farmer from 
lower prices. | 

The farmer's worry over lowering prices 


contrasted with the city people's concern 


| over rising prices. 
Price Spread Increasing 

_ Dr. Frederic C. Howe, consumers’ coun- 
sel of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration,.after a study, reported that 
,the “spread” between prices received by 
farmers for their products and the prices 
| paid by city people for the same products 
was steadily increasing. This same situa- 
tion was reported in other lines of trade. 
_ But Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Admin- 
istrator of the National Recovery Act, said 
| Nov. 1 that a study of the price situation 
, was being made by his statistical organiza- 
tion and that the charge .of sharply 
higher prices “was substantiated 
except in a few cases.” 

Dr. Howe's study showed that on 14 
farm commodities the farmer got $6.62 on 
Sept. 26, while the consumer paid $17.95 
for the same items. This indicated a 


‘margin of $11.33 to cover the costs of Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- | 


| processing, transporting. and selling. Two 


weeks eaflier the farmer got $6.61 while | beer loanea to farmers in the past week | 
in the refinancing program and that loans 


the consumer paid $17.82, leaving a margin 
Of $11.21. 


Greater Difference Foreseen 
The comisumers’ counsel advised that 


receive for their goods and what the re- 


gram increases wages and shortens hours, 
.adding to the middle man’s costs. But, 
he said: 
“The figures showing this uninterrupted 
trend toward higher distribution costs re- 
emphasize the need of analyzing these 
distributors’ and processors’ margins more 
_thoroughly and of bending every effort to 
| reduce the spread all down the line.” 
| Owing to the tendency of costs of dis- 
tribution to increase. the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration has opposed 
the price control features of the retail 
code and of the retail food code. It still 
is withholding approval of the code for 
the grocery trade until the President’s at- 
titude can be determined on the provision 
for a price “mark-up” above the actual 
‘cost of the product to the retailer. The 
code for the retail trade, aside from food 
stores, calls for a mark-up to cover a fair 
cost of labor. 
Mr. Tugwell’s Views 

Commenting on the trend toward higher 
prices of retail produ€ts at this time, Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture and an advisor to the Presi- 
dent, said: 

“The wherewithal for expansior cannot 
be had until we have definitely and with 
‘honest operations gorle over to the low 
price, large volume program. That was 
contemplated under the NRA, 
| “Nothing but higher wages and larger 
|farm incomes together with moderated 
retail prices can redress the maladjust- 
iments which continue to exist in the 
| Structure of our prices. Profits will have 
'to follow from new efficiencies. To put 
‘them first is to put the cart before the 
| horse. 
“In fact, the best guarantee of profits is 
‘capacity operation at low costs and prices; 
‘this involves the preservation of purchas- 
/ing power, the conservation of markets. It 
,may mean smaller earnings at once, but it 
ought to insure their steady continuance. 
| “A change in monetary ideas has its 
place in the new economy we are trying 
| to create, but it cannot take the place of 
| honest readjustment through the manage- 
ment of prices.” 


iNeed of Harmony 
In Industrial World 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
‘face the necessity of returning to their 
‘regular occupations.” 
| The retiring members of the Board, it 
‘was stated, believe that the progressive 
organization of the NRA has achieved a 
stage where the emergency character of 
the Board's duties has largely passed, and 
that the time now has arrived for a re- 
organization on a more permanent basis. 
“These men,” Secretary Roper said, 
“have served unselfishly and intelligently. 
-I am only voicing the appreciation of in- 


| 
| 


‘dustry, of General Johnson and the Na- 
tional Emergency Administration for the 
fine service they have rendered.” 

Assistant Secretary Dickinson also ad- 
dressed the Council and spoke of the plan 
submitted by Mr. Swope. 

“Your chairman's proposal,” he said. 
“challenges us to constructive invention 
along the lines of the blueprint which he 
has laid down. Whether the gearing in 
of industry and commerce with the other 
preat interests should be effected at the 
top or through a system of interaction 
down to the smallest units, or whether it 
should be effected. not directly but through 
ihe medium oi Governinent, or whether it 
should be cffected both immediately and 
through Government, are questions which 
raise fascinating problems for a new type 
of constitutional thinking—for what may 
be called economic constitutionalism, of 
which he is one of the early masters.” 


also steadied a shaky butter market. Cat-| ‘hen here is what the Secretary of Ag- | 


/under the plow. 


It would result in a drastic decline in 
| the consumption of farm products and 


| would drive city people into revolt. 


Alternative Program 
Of Secretary Wallace 


riculture offered: 


| Probable increase in the price at which 
,loans would be made to corn growers, on 
cendition that those growers agree by 
coutract to reduce their planted acreage 
20 per cent next vear and reduce their 
pig crop 25 per cent 

| Probable Government purchase of wheat 
‘at a set price, with Sale to be made by 
ithe Government to millers. Buying would 
‘be only from farmers and on condition 
‘that those farmers sign a contract to re- 
‘duce their acreage over the next two years 
to the extent the Secretary of Agriculture 
asked. 

Speed in the payment of bounties to 
| farmers who have signed contracts to re- 
duce their corn-hog and their wheat pro- 
'duction in 1934. First checks went out 
to Iowa tarmers during the past week. 
Soon $90,000,000 will be on the way to 
wheat growers and by January a Start 
will be made on payments. of $200,000,000 
to corn-hog raisers. 

Greater speed in the refinancing of farm 
mortgages, with a possible reduction in 
interest charges. Henry Morgenthau Jr., 


‘tion, reported that over $9,000,000 had 


new were being made faster than appli- 
cations were received. 


to the unemployed. 
| Already the Government is supporting 


| | Use of scores of millions of dollars to. 
_ consumers should expect a somewhat | buy up all surplus dairy products, to buy | 
higher spread between what~ producers yp as much as possible of pork and beef 


, products and to purchase huge quantities 
| tailers charge. because the recovery pro- of other farm products, for distribution | 


help to farmers. 


| To maintain those prices the Govern- | Lowest Cattle Prices 
more for the things that they buy, ex-. 


Depression Period 


In ithe Northwest Springs wheat belt, the 


crop’ was short, and prices had fallen 
sharply from the earlier level at which 
Winter wheat farmers sold. 


-as badly off as ever. 


In the cattle country prices are the low- | 


_a bushel, corn producers 40 cents, oats 30) 14 other cirect action methods of giving | 
cents, hog raisers $4.50 and cattle pro- 


So while | 
prices are above a year ago, the crop is, 
smaller and farmers find themselves about . 


can make a profit. The corn belt feeds 
/nearly 80 per cent of its crop to livestock; 
'and it is livestock that is the most de- 
| pressed in present commodity markets. 


In dairying, prices never have declined 


to the same extent as in other farm 
products. 


It is only within the past year 
that any real slump has been felt. But 
dairy farmers, as Secretary Wallace has 
pointed out, came to regard themselves 
as the most favored of agricultural groups 
and they have risen in revolt over their 
changed position. 

The Government has given the farmers 


‘est of the whole depression period. There | hugs grants of money and credit. It has 
/is an oversupply. and cattle interests had! offered them the machinery for organiza- 
| asked to be left out of the benefits of the| tion that.” if utilized, could make the 
| Agricultural Adjustment Act, so that the| farmers the most powerful organized 


|So discontent is not so broad there. 


‘Government now is without the same! group within the country through their 
that area are better off than for years.' control of the food supply. 


More radical farm leaders are here ask- 


_ In the wheat belt of the Southwest.: ing for more and they have the Middle 
while the crop was short, prices were’ Western rural sections expecting it. 


OF 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK x 


WASHINGTON 
Organized September 23, 


~-with seven branches conveniently located throughout the city. We 
are especially equipped to render the broadest financial service to 


national as well as local interests. Correspondence invited. 


| Resources 
| Cash and due 
from banks .... $2,575,242.95 
United States 
government 
bonds and notes 
Other bonds ..... 
Stock in’ Federal 
Reserve Bank 
Loans and 
discoutits ...... 
Furniture, fixtures 
and equipment . 
Other resources .. 


1,786,743.10 
1,591,510.00 


37,500.00 
3,983,798.58 


55,556:80 
187,611.38 


Total resources, $10,017,762.81 


| 
i 


* 


Dr. Charles G. Abbot, Secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution 

E. C. Blatz, Secretary, Pepetual 

| Building Association, Director, 

Home Loan Bank. Winston- 

Salem, North Carolina 

Emory H. Bogley, Attorney 

William H. Clarke, President, C & C 
Coat and Towel Supply Company 
r. A. L. Day, Director, The Geologi- 
cal Laboratory of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Washington 

Edwin C. Graham, President, Hamil- 
ton National Bank, President, Na- 
tional Electrical Supply Company 

William F.- Ham, President. Wash- 
ington Railwa¥ and Electric Com- 
pany 

M. E. Horton, President. M. E. 
Horton and Company, Wholesale 

{ Grocers 


| BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


| CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 


Oct. 25, 


1933 


1933 
| MAIN OFFICE 14th & G STS. 
| 


Liabilities and Capital 
Deposits $8,752,316.76 
Other liabilities .. 4,843.76 


$8,757,160.52 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
Surplus 


paid in 250,000.00 
Curren 
earnings 
reserves .10,602.29 


— 1,260,602.29 
Total liabilities 


and capital ..$10,017,762.81 


* 


Joshua Evans, dr., Vice-President, 
Hamilton National Bank 

Harry Kaufman, President. Harry 
Kaufman, Inc.. Department Store 

Ralph W. Lee, President, Ralph W. 
Lee and Company, Insurance 

Wilfred B. Putman, Retired 

Cc. C. Rogers, C. C. Rogers & Son, 
Insurance 

Horace G. Smithy, President. H. G. 
Smithy Company, Real Estate 

L. P. Steuart, Steuart Motor Com- 
pany and L. P. Steuart and Brother — 

Captain Chester Wells, U. 8S. Navy, 
Retired 

Roger J. Whiteford, Attorney: Gen- 
eral Counsel, Hamilton National 


ank 
Lioyd B. Wilson, President. Chesa- 


peake and Potomac Telephone 
Company 
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truly the mayic carpe 
you, quickly and eas! 


like to see. 
Who can estimate 


of men and women . 


of need! 
Contact, communic 
interchange of ide 


SCARCELY a day passes—sometimes 
scarcely an hour in the day—that you 
do not go visiting by 


would like to be and people you wotld 
telephone in the daily lives of millions 


money saved, in increased efficiency, 
in security and priceless help in time 


telephone. It is 
t that transports 
ly, to places you 


the value of the 


.. in time and 


ation, swift 
as —these 


benefits the modern 
The telephone is one of the chief instru- 
ments by which you can seize them. 


been built especially for you. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


HERE TO, 


\\\ 


\ 
\ 


world offers you. 


With it at your elbow you are ready 
for what may come—for opportunity, 
for emergency, for the brief word that 
may open a fresh chapter in your life. 

Within the next twenty-four hours, 
sixty million telephone calls will be 
made over Bell System wires—gach a 
separate, individual transaction, com- 
plete in itself. Yet your own calls will 
go through as quickly and efh- 
ciently as if the entire system had 
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BANK DEPOSITS: THE PLANS 


New Impetus Added 
As Program Is |} 
Broadened | 


| BILLION dollars of the $36,- 
‘4 900,000,000 which Americans had 
on deposit in banks on Jan. 1 is stiil 
' frozen in closed banks or tucked away 
‘in private hoards. 
! Federal Reserve Board reports show, 
‘ however, that there has been a $5,000,- 
; 000,000 recovery in the total amount 
‘of money on deposit since the bank- | 
trom hoarding and increased exten-) 


K 


ILLION UN 


| Five-point Set-up 
For Relief of 
Depositors 


EPOSITS STILL FO 


there was $36,000,000,000 in bank ac- 
_ counts in the country exclusive of the 

| deposits in mutual savings banks, 
_ Those institutions are reported to have 
'been holding another $10,000,000,000 
| in deposits. 

| When Fear Enters 

3 With the spread of the banking 
“@ | troubles in February and early March - 


"SHRINKAGE IN DEPOSITS 
» PRIOR TO 


POSITS 


INCREASE IN 


' ing holiday, a recovery due to the re- 
opening of banks, the return of money 

; sions of bank credit. 

Insurance of Deposits 

: The Government is carrying out a 


two forces began operating to cut 
down the deposit wealth of the coun- 
try. Frightened, people began with- 
drawing money from banks. The Re- 
serve Board has estimated that more 


car than $I1,800,000,000 in gold and cur- 
five-point program to make life easier — rency was withdrawn in February 
for those who have money deposited alone. 


‘in banks and to help banks ride out 
*the period of financial difficulty, with 


‘the release of billions in credit as the | 


goal. 

‘ Of immediate interest, of course, are 
‘the steps being taken for the depos- 
‘ jtor’s welfare. 


0 


_$9,000,000,00 


WHEN THE BANK 


DEPOSITS IN MARCH. = 
HOLIDAY BEGAN 


PRESENT DEPOSITS 


-#32,000,000,000 | | 


other banks to close their doors. and 


The heavy drains on banks created 
by depositors asking for cash forced 


these suspensions caused renewed 
fears among other depositors. The re- 
Sult was that 389 banks closed during 


in the five-point program is! P 
Fy natbeat Deposit Insurance Corpo- : other institutions closed in the early 
‘ration. This comparatively new Gov- : , days of March prior to the national 
‘ernment agency is recruiting banks} holiday. 
f ‘for the insurance of deposits, a plan a 1 2 A total of $9,000,000,000 fled from 
‘that goes into operation with the ar- } the banks of the country into hiding 
‘rival of the new year. | , — or was locked behind the doors of 
‘Here is a new job for the Govern- | | aa insolvent institutions in these two 
} . ment and a network of activity has | | months. When the closing of banks 
‘been developed. Almost half of the 3 S and the flight of money from them 
| +3686 banks which are outside the S ceased on March 9, the wealth of 
applied for membership in the Corpo- $1,770,000,000  $200,000,000 ¢1,400,000,000 $%630,000,000 $1,000,000,000  —$1,000,000,000 $2,000,000,000  $1,000,000,000 
ration, so they can offer their thet IN BANKS IN HANDS IN BANKS PLACEO IN IN BANKS TRANSFERRED HOAROING AND | RETURN OF GOLD GROWTH OF BANKS LICENSED, GROWTH OF Wee banking and credit serectares af 
itors Government insurance of their OF CONSERVATOR HANDS OF RECEIVER FROM HANDS OF MISCELLANEOUS | ANDO CURRENCY BANK LOANS AND NEW BANKS ORGANIZED, INTER-BANK the country, or been frozen in closed 
accounts. PRIOR TO BANK HOLIDAY TO FROM HOARDING INVESTMENTS. ETC. DEPOSITS banks at an average rate of $150,000 
banks, exce . RECEIVER SINCE HOLI ,000,- 
an ta \ /\ 000 a day for two months. 
Federal Reserve and they become eli- V 7 : Shrinkage $9,000,000,000 
t gible automatically. spre } The country, which 60 days before 
Nonmember Banks Apply | & $ 4, 000, 000, 000 \ $ 5, 000, 000, 000 m9 claimed a deposit wealth of $36,< 
’ So far more than 4,000 nonmember 1 00,000,000 was left with $27,000,000,- 
: banks have applied for membership, . INCREASE ‘SINCE HOLIDAY 000 in bank accounts when the holi- 
see if they can. make the grade. WAT mmediately the work was started 
the Government doesn’: G! TITUTIONS NOT INCLUDED) of recovering this lost wealth. The 


wish to insure deposits in shaky banks 
which are on the brink of collapse. 

Yet, in examining the banks, the 
Government is using somewhat re- 
laxed standards. The criterion is sol- 
vency, rather than liquidity. In other 
words, a bank’s assets are gauged by 
their value over a period of several 
years, rather than on the value they 
would bring if liquidated right now. 

A force of more than 1,000 exam- 
iners has been developed to appraise 
nonmember banks and Walter J. Cum- 
mings, chairman of the Corporation, 
announced Nov. .1 that the insurance 
machinery will be ready and waiting 
when the gong heralds arrival of the 
year 1934. 

The bank recruiting set-up works 
like this: After the bank applies for 
membership, the FDIC sends out an 
examiner who looks over the books 
and makes a report which goes to a 
State board of review and then to 
the Corporation. A certificate of sol- 
vency is requqired from the State 
banking authority. Final decision is 
made in Washington. When the 
whole examining job is finished, the 
names of the qualifying banks will be 
announced simultaneously. 

Banks not qualifying will not be 
able to offer their depositors the se- 
curity of Government insurance, and, 
of course, they may find the going 
rather difficult. 

Advances from RFC 

But this is just one point of the five- 
way program. The four other points 
come under another Government 
agency, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, an office which has taken 
on a number of miscellaneous tasks 
since it was organized in February. 
1932. 

The RFC is handling much of the 
burden of hurrying funds locked in 
closed banks into the waiting hands 


Banking disturbances which preceded the holiday of last March cost the country’s banking structure and its depositors $9,000,000,000 in wealth, draw- 


ing down total deposits from $36,000,000,000 to $27,000,000,000. Since the holiday the amount of money on deposit has recovered by $5,000,000,000. 


_ The chart shows how this recove 


the $4,000,000,000 not yet recovered out of the $9,000,000,000 loss is now locked up. 


of preferred stock and capital notes 
to the RFC or to the present stock- 
holders of banks.” 

Thus, this point of the program is 
framed to help banks loan money to 
business, industry and agriculture. It 
is designed to make more credit 
available at a time-whencredit often 
is hard to get. 4 

Also, it will serve as a steadying in- 
fluence on banks which are none too 
liquid and may help many a shaky 
bank quqalify for the Federal deposit 
insurance plan. 

Since it is the normal function of 
banks to act as a reservoir of credit, 
they must be in a strong position and 
be able to withstand the shocks which 
occur in time of general economic 
trouble. 

Money is put into the banks under 
point No. 3 through RFC purchase of 


‘is to be run, but Chairman Jones ex- 


bank. They amount to about the 
same thing but, owing to variations 
in State laws, the securities sometimes 
are named “capital notes” to get 
around technicalities. 

The procedure is simple. The bank 
sells some preferred stock or capitai 
notes to the RFC, and gets Govern- 
ment money in return, for which it 
pays 5 per cent. If the bank wants 
to buy back its stock or notes from 
the RFC within three years, it gets a 
refund of 1 per cent per year. 

Of course, this procedure gives the 
Government a say-so in ho wthe bank 


plained that there is no intention of 
dictating to the banks. It’s just a 
case of the Government wanting to 
have a chance to protect its loan to 
the bank. 


So point No. 4 comes on the stage 


at this time, anw it is another RFC! munity form a sort of commercial ' watch on all of the Government aget- 


movement to keép the channels of 
credit open to business, particularly 
institutions which need monew under 
the National Recovery program. It is 
another Government institution of | 
tender age and is just starting to take 
its place in the credit picture. 


Loans on os .. 

Under point No. 4 the RFC is help- 
ing to organize community mortgage 
companies, which will make loans and 
take ‘mortgages as security. A few 
such companies have been set up al- 
ready but a little more time will be 
required before the plan becomes an 
important factor in providing credit. 

Mainly, these mortgage companies 
will be established in communities 
where business is unable to get the 
operating credit it needs from local 
banks. In such cases, the Govern- 
ment will step in and help the com- 


— 


ry is distributed among sources such as bank reopenings and the return of money from hoarding. It shows also where 


bank which will accept mortgages as/| 
collateral for loans. | 

Now, then, point No. 5, last of the’ 
program, takes its place with the. 


other four and it consists of the nated movements going forward in his | 
newly-formed Nonmember Preferred | interest, the depositor can see that | 


Stock Division. Chairman Jones says | 
its job is to see that every bank in | 
the United States may be served by 
the Government on a _ basis of 
equality. 

The Division will look after the re- | 
capitalization of State banks that are 
not members of the Federal Resei've | 
System. The smallest bank in the | 
country, says Mr. Jones, will haxe ex- | 
actly the same terms, consideration | 
and treatment and be accorded tiie 
same courtesies as the largest baiik. 
There will be no favorites. 

Besides, it will have a coordinating 
task on its hands. It will keep a clese 


cies that have. anything to do witi 
banks and thus will try to get greater 
speed and better cooperation. 

So with five separate but coordi- 


the Government is working hard to 
get his four billion dollars out of 
closed banks. And business can see 
that the Government is working just 
as hard to make credit available. And 
the banker can see that the Govern- 
ment is trying to keep the whole bank- 
ing structure safe and solid. 


Since the first of the year, the 
Reserve Board finds the course of 
total bank deposits has been a 2zig- 
zag with its deepest dip in late Feb- 
ruary and early March, just prior to 
the national banking holiday, and its 
steepest rise in the months of Summer 
and early Fall. 


On Jan: 1, according to the Board, 


Federal Aid Asked 
For Construction 
Of 5 Seadromes 


AIRPLANE Ahoy! 


Out of the. ocean mist and spray. 
comes the sound of an airplane hurt- 


| 
| 


34 Millions 


Treasury Department began at once 
to review reorganization plans, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion began making funds available 
through preferred stock purchases. 
The President launched an anti- 
hoarding campaign. 

Since the banking holiday these 
movements have resulted in a $5,000,- . 
000,000 increase in the amount of 
money on deposit. Instead of the $36,- 
000,000,000 listed in accounts at the 
‘first of the year or the $27,000,000,000 
listed in the holiday, the country now 
had $32,000,000,000. 

Money Flows Back 

This increase, according to the Re- 
serve Board, has come from four 
sources. Back from hoarding came a 
billion dollars, the reopening and re- 
organizing of banks freed two billion 
dollars which had been frozen in 
closed institutions, increased loans re- 
‘sulting in banks setting up deposit 
credits for their borrowers added an- 
_ other billion, growth of inter-bank de- 
posits which had been drawn down as 

banks had to call for funds from their 
correspondents contributed another: 
to the $5,000,000,000. 

The work of increasing these 
amounts freed is still going on. In at 
least three ways the Government is 
striving to liquidate wealth which was 
solidified in hoarding or in closed 


Four Billion Missing 
But the Federal Reserve Board's 
study shows that thus far there is still 
a loss of $4,000,000,000 in deposit 
wealth which has not been made up. 
A part of it, principally that in banks 
under receiverships, probably will 


as against the better part of a week 
by steamship. 


never be recovered. A part of it is 


, the price which depositors have been 


‘called upon to pay for the speedy re- 
After carefully weighing all the) organizations of tnese closed banks. 
factors, the American of 1937 decides) _ 4 Survey has shown that the $4.000,- 


: , 000,000 unrecovered is divided about 
to make the trip to Europe by plane. | a; follows: In banks still in the hands 


ling its way over storm-lashed waters. 
The airship is rapidly losing altitude, 
for its pilot has seen the lights of a 
seadrome. 


of patient depositors. And this borings 
up point No, 2 of the program, also 
of immediate concern. It is the 
RFC’s Deposit Liquidation Board, 


which grew out of a Presidential dec- 
laration late in October. 

Chairman Jesse Jones of the RFC 
explained the banking set-up in a 
radio address Nov. 2 and told how the 
capital structure of the banks is be- 
ing strengthened and how frozen 
funds are being turned loose. 

Referring to point No. 2, he recalled 
that the President voiced the hope 
that another billion dollars in frozen 
deposits could be distributed as quickly 
as the details can be put out of the 
way. 

The Deposit Liquidation Board is 
setting up a web of special commit- 
tees all over the country to cooperate 
with State and Federal banking au-: 


 thorities in directing RFC loans to 


The passengers shift about in their 
seats as they, too, see the illumina- 
tion of the floating landing field. 

The plane courses down out of the | 
sky, glides upon the seadrome. The | 
passengers alight, ready for the en-. 
joyment of the comfort of the hotel 
quartered beneath the seadrome’s 
deck. 


Hotel Aceommodations © 


Not only will they find excellent 
meals, good rooms and baths await- 
ing, but if they wish they can talk 
to their friends on shore, see a mo-, 
tion picture, exercise in gymnasium. | 
and swimming pool, or listen to a 
radio program. | 

This description and those which | 


His airship is an amphibian with a 


of conservators, $1,770,000,000; banks 


capacity for 24 passengers in addi- | placed in the hands of receivers since 


tion to 1,000 pounds of mail. At the | 


speed of 160 miles an hour the plane 


southeast of New York. 
Anchored to Bottom 


The first sight of a seadrome will 
reveal a steel and iron open-work ures is that for banks placed in re- 
structure with the landing deck 100 | 
feet above the waterline. The waves, 
will pass through the supporting col- , immediate write-down which deposi- 
umns without breaking or exerting | 
‘any impact force on the structure, : Organizations since the banking holi- 
‘which will not roll or heave under | day. 


their motion. 


the banking holiday, $1,400,000,000; 
_banks placed in receiverships prior to 


/soon will reach the first refutling the holiday, $200,000,000; hoarding and 
point, Seadrome Number 1, 375 miles other miscellaneous reductions, $630,- 
| 


Banks in Receivership 
Most interesting in this series of fig- 


ceivership since the holiday. In a 
rough way this figure represents the 


tors have accepted in various bank re- 


The so-called “Spokane plan” of 


If the person making the trip for | SPeedy reorganizations which the R. 


the first time wants an explanation of | in many banking 

j follow are based upon information | Zh. weer | the structure’s stability, an attendant | Situations has been to form a new 

contained in an application for a loan” | at the seadrome will tell him that it | bank-which will take over a percent- 

thins thle before the Public Works Ad- is due to the peculiar method of con-/| 28¢ of the deposits. The old bank with 
ministration. t — 


ated, the RFC had loaned $308,000,000 
to bank receivers and conservators 
The Board is getting things whipped 
into shape and has made only a cou- 
ple of loans to date, but the way is 
being cleared so that loans can go out 
on a large scale. 

The Board hopes to free as much as 
50 per cent of the frozen deposits in 
closed banks (including previous divi- 
dends) but it will not lend more than 
the reasonable liquidating value of 
each bank’s collateral, based on a 
three to five-year period. 

Now comes point No. 3 of the bank- 
ing program. Here is the way Chair- 
man Jones described it Nov. 1: “The 
question of aiding the recovery pro- 
gram and providing a sustaining force 
through added working capital to 
agriculture, bupsiness and industry 
through increased bank resources, is 


. being carried on by the RFC program 


of increasing the Nation’s bank struc- 
ture through the issuance and sale 


In a hearing, Oct. 31, before the. 
technical board of review of the PWA | 
the sponsors of the Seadrome Ocean | 
Dock Corporation asked that the PWA ' 
advance $30,000,000 for construction of | 
five floating landing fields at intervals | 
across the Atlantic, which would make | 
it possible to establish an interna- 
tional air route from New York to_ 
Vigo, Spain. 

Cost of Project 


Witnesses testified that the total 
cost of the project would be about | 
$34,000,000, but $4,000,000 would be 
provided by private investors. It was 
suggested that the Government re- 
serve the right to take over the prop- 
erties at any time. 

The venture, according to E. R. 
Armstrong, designer of the landing | 


tion, would be self-liquidating. The) 


loan would be repaid by the end of | make this decision in 1937 regarding | type, will operate from land termi-/ air route. 


1945. 


| dromes will be started, giving employ- 


/ an opportunity to decide this ques- 
floats and president of the corpora- | tion: 


An artist's conception of one of the five seadromes Public Works Funds are sought to build, forming an 

aerial “‘toll-bridge” between this country and Europe. Note the hotel and hangar space under the landing 

deck and the unusual construction to minimize friction from wind and waves. Dots on map in inset 
show locations of seadromes along proposed route. 


What will be the result if the PWA 
approves the application? 

The sponsors say that, within less 
than a month after the granting of 
the loan, construction of the five sea- 


ment to 10,000 men for a period of 
from 24 to 30 months. 

In Operation by 1935 
‘Completion of the project under 


present plans will mean that, after 
the Fall of 1935, any American finding | 
it necessary to go to Europe will have | 


Shall I go by airplane? | 


will find that transoceanic airways | 
companies have increased the number | 
of daily flights for Europe ftom two, | 


as it was in the first year of opera- | 
tion, to four. | 


An American contemplating the trip 
will consider the factor of safety. The 
seadromes, he will find, lie along the 
route of the Gulf Stream well beyond 
the coastal fog zone and below the ice 
and sleet range North Atlantic storms 
rarely extend as far south as the sta- 


tion sites, and they will be seldom af-| drome route will be less than steam- 


fected by West Indian hurricanes. 


five hours and on the average in half 


rescue of planes forced down at 
sea. “Seasleds” will provide the same 


by a 1,500-ton reinforced concrete. 
anchor, resting on the bed of the 
ocean and connected to the seadrome 
by means of two 4%4-inch galvanized | 
steel cables. | 

The ‘seadrome would have 125 resi- | 
dent employes and a tourist popula- 


service at the seadromes; so that a 
disabled plane, forced down in mid- 
ocean, can be reached at the most in 


that time. 
Elements of Safety 
The prospective passenger will want 
to know how much it will cost to make 


tion of between 300 and 500 persons. 
Estimate of Revenues 


After the plane has been refueled it 
would take flight once more. There 
will be five more stops in mid-oceani 
seadromes Numbers 2, 3 and 4, the 
Azores, Seadrome Number 5, and 
thence to Vigo. 


his journey by airplane, and how 
much time will ve requgired. 
The passenger fare over the sea- 


ship rates. Comparison of the time 


Assuming that he is called upon tu;. Patrol boats, of the Coast Guard factor is-even more favorable to the 


By airplane the trip from. 


a trip from New York to London, he nals and be always ready to go to the New York to London will take 30 hours 


veer 


$105,000; gasoline sales, $275,000: and 


The annual income from passen- 
Sers is estimated at $4,538,000, and 
that from mail $6,000,000; express. 


hotel concessions, hangar 
space and shops, $500,000. 
To offset this income is an operat- 


storage 


istruction. The attendant may also ex- | ‘at percentage of its deposits which 
plain that the seadrome is anchored | 


is not assumed by the new bank is 
then turned over to a receiver. 

For instance, a bank had $50,000,000 
on deposit when the banking holiday 
closed it. It was not licensed to reopen 
and is left in the hands of a conserva- 
tor. A new bank is formed and, after 
an examination of the assets in the 
old bank, decides that it will buy up 
with the help of the R. F. C. enough 
of the assets of the old bank to allow 
the assumption by it of 50 per cent 
of the deposits in the old bank, or 
$25,000,000. 

So-called “Spokane Plan” 

The old bank, or what is left of it, | 
will then be removed from the hands 
of a conservator and placed in re- 
ceivership. A conservator endeavors to 
reorganize and reopen a bank if pos- 
sible, a receiver merely liquidates the 
assets and closes out the business. The 
remaining $25,000,000 of depositors’ 
money in this example, therefore, is 


ing expense of $2,250,000. 


Classified as in receivership. 


“a 
= | 
= 
$36,000,000,008 0 $27,000,000,000 $5000,000,000 
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EFFECT OF CURRENCY INFLATION AS MEASURE TO STABILIZE PRICES 


Plan for Credit Control Opposed by A. C. Miller, Member of Federal Reserve Board, at Senate Hearing in 1932 on Proposed Legislation---People Would Not Accept Devaluated 


THE VIEWS of A. C. Miller, mem- 
per of the Federal Reserve 
Board since its organization in 
1914. on the question of price sta- 
bilization were given to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency at a hearing, May 18, 1932, on 
bills (H. R. 11499 and S. 4429) for 
the restoration and maintenance of 
the average purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

The House bill had been passed 
by the House May 2 and, follow - 
ing the Senate Committee's hear- 
ing, was reported, Jung 1. to the 
Senate, but no further action was 
taken. 

The discussion on the possibilities 
of restoring the purchasing power 
of the ‘dollar is recalled at this 
time in view of President Roose- 
velt’s gold- -purchasing policy and 
his efforts to raise the price level 
of commodities. 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South 
Dakota. chairman of the Commit- 
tee, president at the hearing May 
18 and the following members were 
present: Senators Brookhart (Rep.). 
of Iowa: Townsend (Rep.), of Del- 
aware: Walcott (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut: Blaine (Rep), of Wisconsin; 
Couzens (‘Rep.), of Michigan, 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida; Bark- 


ley (Dem.), of Kentucky; and Cos- _ 


tigan ‘Dem.), of Coborado. 


Mr. Miller’s Views 


Mr. Miller wes one of several wit- 
nesses before the Committee. The 
following excerpts are made from 
the transcript of the hearing at 
which he appeared: 

Senator COUZENS. Were you going 
to make a statement to the Committec 
or were you to be asked questions? 

Mr. MILLER. I had no prepared 
statement, gentlemen. Perhaps I can 
be most useful to you by answering such 
questions as occur. I want to say, how- 
ever, without specific reference to the 
particular form in which a policy for 
the stabilization of prices through 
credit control is advocated. as for ex- 


ample it is advocated in the Fletcher 


bill and in the Goldsborough bill, that 
I have been in full sympathy with the 
position the Board has taken on previ- 
ous occasions against the advisability of 
any instruction to the Federal Reserve 
banks or to the Federal Reserve Board 
or to the Federal Reserve System as 
a unity which is based upon the as- 
sumption that any such guide to credit 
contrel is goin® to result in a better 
situation than we can have without it. 
It has been my. belief that such in- 
structions will result in a very much 
worse situation and will eventually pro- 
duce a disaster, a breakdown. 


We have had a breakdown in the 
economic organization of the world 
that is the most colossal and stupend- 
ous in at least 100 years. The world 
has probably never been in such eco- 
nomic disorganization as it is today. 


Time as Remedy 


Senator COUZENS. What can afy- 
body do to repair it? 

Mr. MILLER. I would sav exercise 
a little patience. a little forbearance, 
Have a little more faith in our recov- 
ery from this through normal processes, 
and where we can, expedite those proc- 
esses through some sort of intervention. 

Senator COUZENS. Of course, that 
is a perfectly lovely theory for those of 
us who are well fed and housed and 
clothed. That is a very comfortable 
feeling. But how about the rest that 
are not so well off? 

Mr. MILLER. They must be fed and 
clothed and even cheered by those of us 
who still have a surplus. And they 
will be. 

Senator COUZENS. Who can. 

Mr. MILLER. And those of us who 
still have that have got to evidence a 
little more faith in the recovery of the 
country and also a determination that 
when we once have recovered we will 
on the whole behave somewhat better 
than we have in the not very remote 
past. This is a bill to enforce a cer- 
tain type of behavior on the American 
economic system. If the system be- 
haves we do not necd it. My belief is 
that this bill will not secure wise be- 
havior.‘ I think there may be other 
methods by which we can secure a re- 
sult approximating _what think lies 


back of the desire for this price stability 
formula. 

Senator BLAINE. But, Mr. Miller, 
where are you going to find the human 
power and the human energy and the 
labor to discharge $203,000,000,000 of 
public and private debts? 


Mr. MILLER. You will get the power 
to some extent when you get recovery 
in this country. and you will get re- 
covery in this country the moment we 
begin to stop worrying about conditions 
and feeding our imaginations and our 
own minds with fear, anxiety, doubt, 
and despair. is the trouble today. 
I wish the debts were less, but I know 
that our best chance of paying those 
debts is by resuming activity in this 
country rather than by assuming a de- 
featist attitude, saying that we can not 
pay them off and that therefore we 
have got to set the printing presses to 
work to pay these debts off through the 
manufacture of dishonest dollars. That 
is no solution. 


Dishonest Dollar 


Senator BROOKHART. You talk 
about the dishonest dollar. I want to 
ask you a little about that. Is it not 


true that the man who contracted a 
debt four or five years ago. if he would 
come to pay it now he would have to 
use two or three times as much of most 
any commodity to pay his debt as he 
would when it was contracted? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, sir. 


Senator BROOKHART. Well, isn't 
the dollar that measures his contract 


‘when he makes it different from the 


dollar that measures it when he come 
to pay it, and is that a dishonest dollar? 

Mr. MILLER. If it is a dishonest 
dollar it has become so with no bad in- 
tention on anybody's part. When I 
use the word “dishonest” I mean that 
there is an intention. When the dollar 
depreciates as a result of a great con- 


cert of conditions, some of which are 


controllable perhaps. but most of which 
are noncontrollable, is not in my judg- 
ment dishonest. It may be a very in- 
jurious dollar. It may be one that has 
very fatel repercussions in the economic 
system. 


Farmer’s Dilemma 


Senator FLETCHER. Where is there 
anything of bad faith or injustice or 
improper conduct when the farmer, for 
instance. contracted his debt with one 
bushel of wheat at a dollar, and now 
when he comes to pay it he has to take 
four bushels of wheat? Is there any 
reason why the dollar should not be 
stabilized somewhere near where the 
dollar was when he made his contract? 

Mr. MILLER. The only way I know 
of improving prices is through a resto- 
ration of markets, of consumption. 
That would indicate a more useful and 
healthy situation in the world at large. 
This device can not improve conditions. 

Senator FLETCHER. Why not take 
the average of commodity prices from 
1922 to 1932? 


Mr. MILLER. The average of com- 
modity prices does not mean anything. 
It is merely a metaphysica! concept, 
something that has been invented by 
economists. It has no counterpart in 
actualitv—it can not be traded in, 
bought, or sold. It is purely a figment 
of the mind. It is a statistical sum- 
mation of the movements of an infi- 
nite variety of commodities in a vast 
number of markets scattered over the 
face of the world. 

Senaior BROOKHART. Isn't that 
what gives it its soundness and_ its 
value, the fact that it averages up 
everything? 

Mr. MILLER. Not as a method of 
insuring that the price of cotton or the 
price of wheat or of hogs or of ingots 
or of copper will] be satisfactory to the 
producers of those commodities or help 
them pay their debts. 

Senator BROOKHART. Supposing 
under this third section of Senator 
Fletcher's bill that a billion dollars of 
Treasury notes were issued to the Farm 
Board, the Farm Board required to bid 
the cost of production price for those, 


. to where you would say it would give 


it $1.35 a bushel value for wheat and 


18 cents a pound for cotton. Would 
that price rise to that level? 
Mr. MILLER. Obviously, if some- 


body goes and buys. 

Senator BROOKHART. And would 
not the issue of a billion dollars of 
Treasury notes to buy them help to 
keep the price up? 

Mr. MILLER. I doubt 
would. 

_ Senator BROOKHART. If v we would 


whether it 


MR. SWOPE’S PROPOSAL 
TO REGULATE INDUSTRY 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


over this work permancntiy. In this 
cconomic and statistical bureau will be 
centered the study of all statistical in- 
formation. The tabulation and inter- 
pretation of such will be-—published 
from time to time. 

8—In unifying the cfforts of Trade 
Associations, standardization and sim- 
plification of products becomes even 
more important than in the past. 

The Bureau of Standerds of the De- 
nartment of the United States has in 
tac past done notable work, but now 
finds this work much curtailed because 
of lack of funds. Industry has also 
carried on such work through the 
American Standards Association, sup- 
ported by subscription of a compara- 
tively few companies. 

It is proposed that the National 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
will establish a Bureau of Standards, 
in which will be incorporated the 
* American Standards Association and 
such of the work of the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce as the Government thinks it 
desirable to have undertaken by this 
Bureau. 

9—The delegates of the National 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
shall elect a Board of Governors. The 
Board of Governors shall elect its offi- 
cers and an Executive Committee. The 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States shall 
be members oi the Board. 

The Board shal! elect a panel of — 
members, which will sit in Washington 
and act as a Board of Appeals on any 
questions that may arise in the inter- 
pretation and enforcement of the na- 


tional code provisions, and will en- 
deavor to see that such interpretations 
are consistent, On this panel will also 
sit such number of representatives as 
may be appointed from time to time by 
the President of the United States. 

It is the desire to secure as members 
of these panels the highest type of busi- 
ness men to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment, and therefore, not to make 
this too burdensome, membership on 
the panel shall be limited to not more 
than four months, and the panel shall 
be divided into fourths so that each 
month one-fourth of the panel will re- 
tire and another fourth take up the 
work. 

10.—Almost every manufacturer or 
merchant now belongs to and subscribes 
to a number of local, State, divisional, 
or national associations. in addition to 
organizations bringing together manu- 
facturers or merchants of similar in- 
terest, and to organizations for other 
purposes. Under this plan. each manu- 
facturer Or merchant would of course 
belong to his particular codified na- 
tional association and pay by prorata 
assessment the expenses of conducting 
the association, which would include 
the necessary expenses of the National 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

An organization such as this briefly 
sketched would wnify industry and 
commerce. It would consolidate the 
many demands on manufacturers and 
merchants for contribution and sup- 
port, and make these various efforts 
more effective and less costly. 
formation would be 


comprehensive 
and reliable. 


Its in- . 


issue enough more to pay the soldiers’ 
bonus and relieve unemployed labor, 
it would raise these prices, would it not? 

Mr. MILLER. Senator, did it ever 
occur to you that it takes two to issue 
currency? The Federal Reserve alone 
can not increase the currency of the 
country. 

Senator BROOKHART. I am talk- 
ing about giving authority. 

Mr. MILLER. Then who is going to 
take the currency when it is issued? 

Senator BROOKHART. The soldiers 
would take it il we pay the bonus. 

Mr. MILLER. Ah, yes. If you want 
to give it way, then well and good. 

Senator BROOKHART. Of course, 
we have by law already declared we owe 
it to them. 

Mr. MILLER. All right; if that is 
what this proposition means then it is 
a different measure from what I have 
assumed. It -has not been my under- 
standing that this measure authorizes 
a free distribution of currency or that 
the Federal Reserve System is to be 
turned into a town pump. 


Value of Dollar 


Senator BLAINE. Mr. Miller, where- 
in is there dishonesty or villainy in 
paying a debt with a dollar of the same 
purchasing value as the dollar received 
when the debt was incurred? Is there 
any dishonesty or villainy in that? 


Mr. MILLER. I do not say there is 
villainy in it, no. But I say that ft is 
mischievous in its probable effects. 

Senator BLAINE. That implies vil- 
lainy and dishonesty. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, I say frankly 
that in the discussion of questions of 
this character I am much concerned 
with the quality of the motive. I think 
one of the primary mistakes that is 
made in most economic thinking of a 
practical character is that too rhuch 
attention is paid to the equity aspects 
of our problem and too little to the 
general economic consequences, possible 
injuries or benefits which may result 
from policies we adopt. A resumption 
of economic activity that would in- 
crease our national production income 
by an amount equal to $10,000,000,000 
or $15,000,000,000, as it easily might, 
would change the whole aspect of the 
balance sheets of thousands of dis- 
tressed business concerns and debtors. 
The way to pay debts is to resumé busi- 
ness and production. 


| Effect on Price Level | 


Senator BROOKHART. You said if 
this money were issued and it were 
distributed out to the people, why, then 
it would restore these price levels. 


Mr. MILLER. No; I have not said 
that. No; I have not said it ‘would re- 
store price levels. 

Senator BROOKHART. What was it 
you said? 

Mr. MILLER. I think the only 
proper way to get money out was to 
put it out. to somebody who will set it 
to work. It takes two to issue currency 
from the Federal Reserve. The Fed- 
eral Reserve alone can not do it. 


Senator BROOKHEART. But here 
are 7.000.000 men unemployed in the 
United States, and I feel we owe them 
a job. Now you don't quite go that 
far, but yet almost that for, too. Is it 
not a matter of getting them out to 
use this money to provide public works 
so they can have employment? 

Mr. MILLER. That is beside the 
point of this bill and of this inquiry, 
I think. 

Senator BROOKHART. Would that 
not put this money in circulation in a 
way. that would make this bill effec- 
tive? | 

Mr. MILLER. I think on the whole 
it would be a procedure that would 
be prejudicial in the course of six 
months or a year to the best interests 
of the classes which are intended to be 
the beneficiaries of the measure. It is 
a dangerous thing to tamper with an 
economic and business system that is 
a going concern and that on the whole 
has the sanction of experience and 
history. When you begin to tinker 
with one aspect of it you set up reper- 
cussions that you may not discover un- 
til you have gone some considerable 
distance. 


Why Prices Change | 


Senator BLAINE. Mr. Miller, the 
purpose of this bill is to restore the 
purchasing power of the American 
people to what is assumed to be—I am 
not going to use the word “normal”"— 
but average. Now, the American peo- 
ple and the American Government 
contracted debts upon that average 
basis, But this question of debts is not 
a question of world debt with us. 
Comparatively speaking, the debi ow- 
ing America is small in relation to 
the 203 billion, as I suggested, that is 
the debt obligation of the governments 
and of the people of America. Now, 
that is something domestic. That has 
no relation exceptsin a very small de- 
gree to world affairs. How do you pro- 
pose to have this $203,000,000,000 obli- 
gation discharged? 

Mr. MILLER. I told you by a resto- 
ration of the good functioning of our 
economic system where people, out- 
side of certain very hard-hit areas of 
industry, notably certain raw material 
and agricultural areas, in 1924, 1925, 
1926, and 1927 functioned effectively. 

Senator BLAINE. I am not speak- 
ing of agriculture alone. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me interrupt. Sen- 
ator. To my mind, if we were really 
going to go into a methodical inquiry 
here the primary question I would ask 
is: Why are prices down? Why are 
they down? Why were they up? Why 
were they higher four or five vears 
ago than they are today? Has there 
been anything to account for the 
changes in Federal Reserve policy? 
Have they been due to a lack of Fed- 
eral Reserve credit? What are the 
causes? I expect to see these prices 
eventually find their levels. I don’t 
know now what the future level will 
be. It may be the 1926 level. It may 
be below; it may be above. 

Senator BLAINE. But, Mr. Miller, 
pardon the interruption, but the price 
level ought to be restored to that price 
level that existed when these debts 
were contracted, so that the debtor 
class could pay the creditor class in 
identically the same character of dol- 


lar as to purchasing value? That is 
the price level we should approach, is 
it not? And in practice we ought to 
attain it if possible. 


Seeking New Level 


Mr. MILLER. No; I would take 
fundamental issue with there. 
And let me say at this point, paren- 
thetically for the record, that I re- 
ject the whole theory of money and 
prices upon which these particular 
measures for central or reserve bank 
operation are based. I think the quan- 
tity theory of money proceeds from a 
faulty, unduly simplified reading of 
known economic history in relation to 
the known functioning of credit, of 
economic conditions and of the rela- 
tion of credit to prices, of business ac- 


tivity to prices, and of prices to busi- 


ness activity. 


Senator BLAINE. That might be 
true if we did not have this enormous 
debt, but this debt has to be dis- 
charged. It can be discharged in one 
of two ways, by restoring the purchas- 
ing power of the people to that which 
it was at the time, or substantially 
the time, when the debt was” incurred. 
That is one method by which we can 
discharge these debts, The other 
method would be by a slow, agonizing 
process of gradual bankruptcy. Is 
there any other method? 

Mr. MILLER. I maintain that no 
one on God's earth can tell at this 
time. Until we get back into a con- 
dition of more usual activities or at 


least get sufficiently far out of the 
present muck and mire that we are 
wallowing in, no one can say what 
price level we may expect. 

Senator BLAINE. But isn't there 
human ingenuity, isn’t there sufficient 
brains in the public of the United 
States. to work out the solution of how 
we are going to pay these debts? 

Mr. MILLER. Well, I should say 
that if these debts are going to be 
paid—and I thtnk mos! of them not 


only can be paid but will be paid—it- 


will be through the ®radual restora- 
tion of a more normal, healthy, active 
condition of production and distribu- 
tion, of sales, of consumption, and of 
purchases in this country. 

Senator BLAINE. And that involves 
the restoration of the purchasing 
power, doesn't it? 

Mr. MILLER. No, sir. 


Cause of Depression 


Senator BLAINE. When the debt 
Was incurred or approximately there? 

Mr. MILLER. Whether the 1926 
price level will be restored or not, or 
how far it will be restored, I do not 
know. Nature will have more to say 
about that than the Congress of the 
United States or the Federal Reserve 
Board. In the long run the play of 
economic forces acting in this country 
and over the face of the whole world 
determines these things. 

Senator BROOKHART. In 1920 the 
Federal Reserve System, and _ 1919, 
put on an inflation policy. I have 


seen many letters from the Federal 
Reserve banks all the way from Cleve- 
land to California encouraging the 
bankers to come in and rediscount pa- 
per and borrow more money, and then 
in the Fall of 1919 and May 18, 1920, 
they turned around and were going io 
contract those loans and did. Out in 
Iowa I heard the representative of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Chicago call 
up for $55,000,000, 

Mr. MILLER. Let us assume that 
that is all true, Senator—— 


Senator BROOKHEART. And follow- 
ing that we had the biggest panic of 
farm prices we have had in all the his- 
tory of agriculture. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes—— 

Senator BROOKHART. And I think 
the Federal Reserve administration 
had more to do with it than all other 
causes combined, and agriculture has 
naver as a whole revived or anything 
like it since 1920. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, of course, I dif- 
fer from you there in toto. Let us 
assume that all you say about the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and Board is true 
except vour concluding statement that 
the Federal Reserve System had more 
to do with the break in prices than 
any other one thing. I would say it 
had less to do with it than any one 
other thing. | 

Senator FLETCHER. Do you not 
believe that it is worth while to achieve 
the stability of the price level? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not, Senator, I 
think it is a futile aim. Now, in say- 
ing that, I do not want to be misun- 
derstood. I have the greatest respect 


Money IF Issued, He Declared, Criticizing Proposal to Give It Away as Bonuses to Veterans and to Pay It Out to Labor on Public Works 


for stable economic conditions, and I 
would take as one of the tests of the 
good functioning of any central bank- 
ing system, of the Federal Reserve 
System, I would say as one of the 
tests of a good governmental attitude 
on matters of economic concern and 
policy, that it always had foremost in 
its mind the preservation of the forces 
that make for economic stability. 


Stability of Prices 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. And when 
you have economic stability, don’t you 
have a stable commodity price level? 


Mr. MILLER. No; not necessarily. 
When you have a condition of eco- 
nomic stability, it means that the in- 
dustrial organization is in fair balance. 
It means that the economic balance of 


the world is on the whole a pretty 
stable balance. You may have that on 
a price level that is gradually rising. 
We have had it over considerable pe- 
riods cf time on a price level that was 
gradually declining. The important 
thing from the point of view of the 
good functioning of the economic 
system either of this country or of the 
world is that there shall be stability 
in the price structure, in the relation- 
ships of prices to one another. Whether 
the average of prices goes up or goes 
down is of little consequence to the 
good functioning of an economic struc- 
ture and the maintenance of economic 
stability. That is something that con- 
cerns long-term creditor and debtor. 


it 


@ ABOVE—ERICH HAGENLOCHER, twice 18.2 
balk-line billiard champion of the world, and holder 
of innumerable other titles, is famous among 
billiard professionals for his coolness under fire. 
Healthy nerves have carried him successfully 
through the sternest international competition. 


There is a difference betweenCamel’s costlier tobac- 

cos and the tobaccosused in other popular cigarettes, 
You'll notice the difference in taste and in mild- _ 

ness — and Camels never jangle your nerves. You 

can prove this yourself. Begin today! 


@ RIGHT—TALKING IT OVER calls for more 
Camels. Steady smoking reveals the true quality 
of a cigarette. Prove to yourself that Camels 
keep right on tasting mild, rich and cool—no 
matter how freely you smoke them. Camel’s cost- 
lier tobaccos do make a difference! 


Steady Smokers turn Camels 


“I know of no sport,” says Erich Hagenlocher, 
“that places a greater strain on the nerves than 
tournament billiards. The slightest inaccuracy 
or miscalculation can ruin an important run. If I 
were asked to give one simple rule for success, 
I should say, ‘Watch your nerves!’ That’s why I 
smoke Camels, and have smoked them for years. 
I like their taste better and they’re milder. But 
more than that, they never upset my nervous 
system, and believe me, I smoke plenty.” 


Copyright, 


set my nervous system.” 


IT 1S MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. They give 
more pleasure. Your own 
taste will confirm this. 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 


NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 


: @ ABOVE — MR. HAGEN- 
: LOCHER SAYS, “If I were 
: trying to give one simple rule 
for successful billiard play, I 
should say,‘Watch your nerves!” 
That’s vesmoked Camels 
for years. I like their taste 
better and they’re milder. But 
more than that, they never up- 


| | 
| | 
| 
1953, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
| 
| 3 
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To Higher Wages" 


And Short Hours 


Industrialist Asks Rise 
On Operations; Numer- 


ous Code Hearings Held 


Shorter hours and higher wages, with 
unlimited machine operation, were ad- | 
vocated on behalf of a firm of manufac- 


turers when a hearing was held Nov. 2 on 
a code for the surgical dressing industry. 

Russell E. Watson. representing Johnson 
& Johnson, of New Brunswick. N. J., 
the company now is operating under the 
cotton textile code. which contains a 
limitation on machine hours. The pro- 
posed code for the surgical dressing in- 
dustry does not include any such limita- 
tion. 


“Machinery limitation not only restate | 


reduction of production costs”. Mr. Wat-_| 
son stated, “but actually increases costs. 
Machinery should be the servant of man | 
and make possible for him the enjoyment | 
of leisure. and it will if labor is assured, 
its fair share of the product. This the 


in | 
Pay Rates, but No Limit 


said | 


| 


National Recovery Act is doing and this | 


will be the revolutionary contribution of | 
the Act to the common welfare.” 

Mr. Watson asserted that his company | 
would continue to support “the soundness | 
of this doctrine because our industrial 
system can survive only if labor receives 
a larger share than heretofore of what | 
it helps to produce.” | 

“Shorter hours and higher wages”, he | 
said, “are a social and economic necessity | 
and efficient and low cost manufacture a 
essential in order to pay the higher labor ' 
costs.” 

He asserted that if manufacturers 
employing the “vast majority” of workers 
in the industry operate under a 40-hour 
week “one-seventh of the number. of 
factory employes now employed” will be 
stricken from the rolls. 

Codes and the Philippines 

A move to bring the Philippine Islands 
under the NRA marked a hearing Nov. 1 
on a code for the cordage and twine in- 
The code as originally submitted 
by the industry did not attempt to in- 
clude manufacturers in the Philippines. 

It was stated by J. H. McDaniel, of the 
Cordage Institute, however, that un- 
certainty at NRA headquarters over the 
question whether the Act applies to the 
islands apparently had been reésolved 
recently in the affirmative, and accord- 
ingly the industry wished to submit an 
amendment to include them. 

Competition from the Philippines, Mr. 
McDaniel said. must be controlled if the 
code is to be of any assistance to the in- 
dustry in continental United States, as the 
Filipinos now produce cordage and twine 
which sell in this country at prices far 
below figures needed to give the domestic 
industry a profit. The reason was given 
as the “vastly lower” wages paid in the 


isi-nds. and the code proponents asked 
that minimum wages in the Philippines be 
fixed by the NRA, although it was con- 
ceded that the scale should be on a basis 
different from that in this country. 
Other Hearings Held 

The hearings held during the week 
were: 

Oct. 30: Vitrified clay sewer pipe manu- 
facturing, dental equipment industry and 
trade, structural steel and iron fabricating | 


industry, flat glass manufacturing, slit 
fabric industry. 
Oct. 31: Bolt, nut and rivet industry, | 


pyrotechnic manufacturing, sash cord in- 
dustry, wall paper manufacturing (modi- 
fication proposal), window glass industry, 
shoulder pad industry. 

Nov. 1: Fur dressing and fur dyeing in- 
dustry, cordage and twine industry, flat 
glass distributing trade, sample card 
manufacturing, garment pressing machin- 
ery and appliance industry. 

No. 2: Special tool, die, and machine- 
shop industry, music publishing and dis- 
tributing industry, alloy casting industry, 
fluted cup, pan liner and lace manufactur- 
ing, surgical dressing industry, soft lime 
rock industry, elevator manufacturing. 

Nov. 3: American glassware industry, 
Sanitary napkin and cleansing tissue’ 
manufacturing, waterproofing, damproof- 
ing. caulking compounds and concrete 
floor treatments industry. 

Nov. 4: Feldspar industry. 

“Music Industry Code 

The fixing of maximum discounts and | 
minimum prices in the proposed code for | 
the music publishing and distributing in- 
dustry, with provisions relating to the 
system of distribution, resulted in rejection 
of the code by Deputy Administrator Sol 
A. Rosenblatt Nov. 2. 

Judge George Link, counsel for the 
Music Publishers’ Association of the 
United States, objected to the elimination 
of these provisions. Rather than to sub- 
mit to such proposals, he said, the asso- 
ciation would prefer to withdraw its code 
and proceed in its business under the 
Federal Trade Commission. 3 

Mr. Rosenblatt referred the retail pro- 
visions of the code to Division Adminis- 
trator A. D. Whiteside for incorporation 
as a supplement to the retail trade code. 
The wholesale features, he said, will be. 
heard in connection with the general 
wholesale code. He also stated that the 
music pubiishers may submit another code | 
or come under the publishers’ code being 
handled by Deputy Administrator —" 
say Rogers. 

The code as submitted would have pro- | | 
hibited “song plugging” as an unfair trade | 
practice. This is a policy of offering | 
inducements to singers, orchestras, etc., 
to use a particular musical composition | 
in order to create a popular demand. 

A joint hearing was held, Nov. 2, by the 
AAA and NRA on a proposed code for | 
the spice-grinding industry. 


Right of Buyer to Know 
Cost of Deferred Credit: 


\Continued from Page 1.} 


and separate functions—the sale of mer- 
chandise, and the extension of credit for 
which a charge is made. 

“Whenever a charge is made for the ex: 
tension of credit this charge, like the price | 
of merchandise, should be stated in terms | 
which make it readily comparable with 
all prices for the use of money repayable | 
in monthly installments. | 

“There is only one accurate way to ex-. 
press the price of the use of money—by a 
given percentage on a given principal for 
a given time. Any other method of state- 
ment permits juggling with one of the 
two variables—principal and time. 

“In installment credit the outstanding . 
amount of credit declines from month to’ 
month. Therefore, the only accurate and 
outspoken way to express the charge for, 
this type of credit is in terms of a given 
percentage on the current unpaid monthly 
balance.” 


John R. 


Guardian of 
Against Improper 
Expenditures 


O YOU believe in fairy tales? Be- 

- cause if you do, read no further, 
for you may lose some of your child- 
like faith. 

We are about to deal, and deal roughly, 
with all the courage necessary for the 
iconoclast, with a favorite myth—the 
Big, Bad Wolf of Washington, Comp- 
troller General John Raymond McCarl. 

It is true that he’s huffed and he’s 
puffed for nigh on these 12 long years 
and he’s blown down every Government 
expense account that wasn’t built four- 
square on the law as he reads it. It 
is true that he has run up the blood 
pressure of many an apoplectic admiral 
and even made the most dignified of 
Cabinet members scurry back to his 
Cabinet and pull the doormat in after 
him. And of the weeping and the 
wailing of lesser lights who have felt. 
the jab of his biue pencil there is no 
end. 

But the puissant head of the equally 
puissant General Accounting Office 
isn’ a big, bad wolf at all. He is, how- 
ever, a watch dog. with an unsleeping 
eye; not one to try to sneak up on 
with a piece of beefsteak in one hand 
and a blackjack in the other, but one 
endowed with all the unquestioning 
loyalty and self-effacing devotion to 
his job that is attributed to “man’s 
best friend” at his best. 

To most of Washington he is all growl 
and plenty of bite. To anyone who gets 
a chance to talk to him (without ul- 
terior motive), and not many get the 
chance in these troublous times, he is 
about the most affable, friendly, and 
inspiring person ony may meet in many 
miles of corridor. 


All Expenditures 


Under His Coutrol 


Well, then, if this is true, what’s all 
the shouting about? 

In the first place, as we have said, 
the Comptroller General is in some of 
his functions about the most powerful 
official in Washington, Even the Presi- 
dent can't argue with him. He is ap- 
the law reads, “in no manner save im- 
peachment.” Not a nickel of Govern- 
ment money can be spent unless the 
Comptroller General says it is a legal 
expenditure. And if “anybody” does 
spend it and it isn’t legal, “anybody” 
has to go down in his own pocket and 
make good. Which, for instance, would 
be tough on Secretary Ickes if Mr. Mc- 
Carl discovered that his billions weren't 
duly authorized under the law. 

In discussing this man who is the 
target for salvos of abuse, it is difficult 
for the offended to separate such an of- 
fice from the man, It is difficult for 
anyone, for so completely enveloped in 
his work is John Raymond MceCarl, so 
much has it grown with him to be his 
world, that his personality is merged 
in his iunctions. He is a pioneer, The 
first man to hold the job since it has 
been a job—the law was passed in 
1921—he has literally “created the role,” 


Machinery asAid MAN WHO HAS LAST WORD ON SPENDING PUBLIC MONEY 


| 


as they say on the stage. He did, it is 
true, have spiritual predecessors. 

The “conviction of necessity” for such 
an office. as Mr. McCar! has pointed out, 
goes back to our forefathers who real- 
ized that “the people -had a right to 
information as to what was done with 
an appropriation the Congress pro- 
vided.” 

Perhaps his official ancestor was Rob- 
ert Morris, that young financial genius 
of the Revolution whom Congress, in its 
anxiety to have some check on the ex- 
penditure of its meager funds, made 
“Superintendent of Finance.” That it 
was a thankless task then, as now, his- 
tory testifies. That the incumbent “can 


take it” better than his illustrious pre- | 


decessor is also a matter of history. For 
Morris, angered at Congress’ lack of co- 
operation, sent in his resignation. Mr. 
McCarl has never threatened to resign. 
He used other methods. 


He Wins Respect 
Of the Departments 


How well he has succeeded is not so 
evident to the eye of the layman who 
has so frequently chortled (and sym- 
pathized) with the impassioned lamen- 
tations of those who “didn’t under- 
stand.” But the fact remains that the 
office today has the sympathy and 
understanding of the ‘executive and 
other departments far beyond the hopes 
of its founder in the beginning. Now 
there is a convinced desire to be right. 
There are voluntary pre-audits. There 
is in most cases a more sympathetic 
submission to the rulings of the man 
te whom the law has given the last 
word. 

Of course, that doesn’t mean that 
there is no friction. There is plenty, 
and again and again the heavens ring 
with highly vocalized indignation, right- 
eous and otherwise. But for the most 
part it is confined to the outer fringes. 
Very new Congressmen still strut their 
wrath, and recently appointed depart- 
mental appointees fume over rejected 
expense slips whose refusal because of 
improper documentation is accepted as 
an affront to the honor. 


Although, as we mentioned, it was 
the “conviction” of our forefathers 
that there should be an unfettered 


guardian of the Treasury, the “desire” 
was not so strong. And it is quite 
likely that if, in 1921, there hadn't 
been sO much public-spending money 
available, desire might not have caught 
up with ¢onviction even then. But in 
the affable atmosphere of prosperity it 
did, and a law was written with teeth 


enough in it to satisfy the most ex- | 


acting watch dog. 


Plan Once Vetoed 
As Unconstitutional 


Previously the bill had stumbled over 
President Wilson's veto. He thought 
that it wasn’t constitutional to prohibit 
a President from removing a man whom 
he had appointed. But Mr. Harding, it 
he considered the matter at all, was 
more amenable. It went through, and 
then suddenly some members ot Con- 
gress and others realized what they had 
done. 

Then they began to think there was 


something in Mr. Wilson’s ciliata 
after all. But it was too late. 

It was also foigotten by some, that the 
committee which drew up the legisla- 
tion said that the Comptroller General 
was meant to be more than a_ book- 
keeper or an accountant. He was to 
as a real critic. That was the spirit in 
which Comptroller McCarl went at the 
job. To him it isn’t so much the audit 
of an account that is important. It is 
the information which the audit may re- 
veal of a constructive nature. 

The basic function of the office is con- 
sidered to be the enforcement .of the 
law and Mr. McCarl believes that some 
agency—and he will modest? add that 
it may not be this particular one—but 
some agency that is entirely independ- 
ent of executive interference and is re- 
sponsible to the people through their 
direct representatives, is essential to the 
very existence of a democratic govern- 
ment. Without some one to see that 
away from the man. For he is so pur- 
to be spent,” the people cannot be sure 
of getting the kind of Government they 
want. 

When you hold to that principle, when 
you believe that “a misappropriated dol- 
lar may be a wedge for a misappropri- 
ated million” (and when you have a 
generous share of Scotch blood and an 
equal share of Scotch perseverance) it 
isn’t strange that you occasionally step 
on a toe or two. 


Decisions Bar 
Unnecessary Costs 


Imagine the injured innocence of the 
Government workers stddenly 
found that when they were away on 
leave and decided that they wanted a 
few days more, they couldn't send in a 
messages to their chief and say “collect.” 
Think of the footsore workers who 
learned that they had to pay their own 
taxi fare if they rode less than five 
blocks . ..- 

Then there is the more serious affair 
of the Naval officer whose expense for 
his wife’s fare all the way back from his 
post in Asia had to come out of his own 
pay. But the tale that will shock the 
thousands who stood at attention for 
weary hours in France or leaped into 
the ditch and snapped out a salute to 
the disappearing dust-cloud that 
shrouded a multi-starred automobile. is 
this one: Once Gen. John J. Pershing 
lost the vouchers accounting for money 
spent on a trip made on official business. 
Did he get the money back? He did 
not. 

Nor was one Army allowed to spend 
funds ear-marked for other purposes 
for relief work when the Mississippi 
overran its banks. Wisely. ane Army 
had enquired ahead. as departments of 
late are wont to do. Unwisely the De- 
part.nent of Agriculture—this was some 
years ago—didn't. It spent $25,000, ap- 
propriated for foot-and-mouth disease, 
on relief in Florida and, if it hadn't been 
for Congress which appropriated funds 
to reimburse the official who did this 
humane but illegal act, he would have 
owed the ‘Treasury just $25000..... 
someone must see that the laws are car- 
ried out, that no misappropriated dol- 
lar shall be “the wedge for a misap- 
propriated million.” 


disbursed in perfect 


And so, not unnaturally, the myth has (| 


grown about the “big, bad wolf.” 


vin. 


Let us go down to that great, red- 
brick memorial of the Civil War, where 
some 1,700 employes of the General Ac- 
countancy Office are housed. The 
great, galleried court of the Pension 
Building with its high columns was 
once the scene of inaugural balls in the 
days of Cleveland and down to Mc- 
Kinley. Now the floor space is filled 
with the clicking machinery of the ac- 
countants and typists. 


When you at last achieve the sanctum 
you find a silver-haired little man 
whose clear blue eyes are edged now 
with tiny, genial wrinkles, eyes that 
sparkle as he talks of his work, eyes 
that almost plead for an understanding 
of the functions of this great powerful 
agency to which he has devoted his 
whole being, to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. 


Even as you talk to Comptroller- 
General you find yourself being led 
gently, but surely, farther and farther 
away fro mthe man. For he is so pur- 
posefully and so persistently lost in 
his work. The law, first. This, he ex- 
plains, is all-important. You can see 
that he is concerned with it and not the 
individual whom it may affect or the 
arbiter who interprets it. Then comes 
the principle back of the law; the be- 
lief that upon the enforcement of the 
law rests the whole structure of gov- 
ernment. 

Criticism Fails 
To Affect Him 

Thus it is easy to see why criticism 
passes over him and leaves no mark. He 
doesn’t read it because it might leave 
some subconscious flavor in a mind that 
must judge each “account” on its merits, 
without emotion or prejudice. But his 
friends will tell you that he sincerely 
feels that “he has no enemies’’—people 
may bear him good will or ill, but he 
himself bears no grudges, recognizes 
none. 

This devotion to principle—a principle 
oi governinent—in John Raymond Mc- 
Carl is no new thing. It is the result 
of a growing interest that can be traced 
back to school days in the little Ne- 
brasaka town of his birth. He came 
from a home already cited for its sacri- 
fice to the Nation. John McCar! Sr. 
gave his health to the Union cause and 
a brave and resourceful mother took 
over the burden, uided by her sons, as 
soon as they could help. In the high 
school in McCook, Nebr., young Ray- 
mond got his first practical, working 
knowledge of how the machinery of 
government runs. The school was or- 
ganized into House of Representatives, 
Senate, and Departments. Taxes were 
levied for amusements and athletics and 
mimic of the 
processes of the Nation. 

Wivh this spark kindled, young John 
Raymond set out to study and practice 
law. He took his degree at the State 
University and hung out his shingle in 
the old home town. He didn’t know it. 
but he was on his way to Washington 
right then. He tried many a case before 
the popular District Judge who was his 
fellow-lownsman. In that sanfe 
judge called him to Washington to be 
his secretary. He was Senator George 
W. Norris. For four years Mr. McCarl 
was busy making friends on both sides 
of 


McCarl: Comptroller General of the United States 
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in Federal 
Service President 
Cannot Remove 


‘dealer in Bethesda, Md., 
McCarl, Comptroller General of the United 


| injunction to restrain 


from interfering in any way with their 
activities. 


heydey of 
Defendants would entitled 


Testing Validity 


Of Recovery Acts 
By Court Action 


Final Adjudication Appears 
To Be Far in Future De- 
spite Numerous Cases in 
Lower Tribunals 


L\Continued from Page 1.] 
ment of both the National Recovery Act 
ano the Agricuitural Adjustment Act. 

On Oct. 30, the George F. Driscoll Com- 
pany of New York obtained from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court a tem- 
porary injunction restraining the Treasury 
| Department from rejecting its bid for con- 
struction of a post office annex building. 
At about the same time a Ford automobile 
took to J. R. 


States, the question of the Government's 


/right to reject his low bid on truck orders. 


Involved in these two cases was the 
issue whether or not President Roosevelt's 
executiv> order requiring Government de- 
partments to buy only from firms flying 
the Blue Eagle could stand up in court. 
|The law requires that low bids be ac- 
| cepted. Both companies seeking redress 
' claimed that they were being subjected to 
-an illegal Government boycott. The Ford 
| dealer had signed under the President's 
| Reemployment Agreement, but found that 


ihe could not do business with the Gov- 


ernment because the product he sold did 
no’ bear the stamp of NRA approval. 


Labor Goes to Court 


Then labor has been utilizing the Na- 
tional Recovery Act to gain court backing 
for some of it: demands. 


In New York, Nov. 1, a municipal court 
justice ruled that an employe of a res- 
taurant, whose owner had signed the 
President's Reemployment Agreement, was 
entitled to receive the full minimum wage 
Named in that agreement. The restaurant 
/owner had paid the employe from $4 to 


$5 a week, although the Blue Eagle called 
for $15. 


The employe then went to court and 


, demanded payment of the difference be- 


tween this wage and the $15 named in 
| the agreement. The judge held that he 
| was entitled to tihs payment, and ruled 
that the reemployment agreement was a 


‘| definite contract, enforceable at law. This 


same finding has been made by judges in 
Colorado ana Wisconsin. 

In another case, labor's right to organ- 
ize was involved. An independent labor 
organiaztion of employes of the New York 
Edison Company went into court for an 
their employers 


Hearing on the question of 
granting a permanent injunction is to be 
held No. 6. A Wisconsin court already 


has supplied a precedent by ruling that 


employes could enjoin their employers 
from interfering in any manner with the 
right to organize given them under the 
National Recovery Act. 


For years, organized Jabor has fought 
against the use of injunctions by em- 
ployers in restraining labor activities. 
Now workers are using the courts to en- 
join their employers. 

Penalties Not Yet Tested 


There still remains unused the power 
given the National Recovery Administra- 
tion to go into court and punish by fine 
and imprisonment any employer who 
flies the Blue Eagle and then violates 
its provisions. 


This power, conferred by an Executive 
Order now more than two weeks old, was: 
counted on to curb violations of the pro- 
visions of the blanket code. If used in 
_pros@écution of the thousands of cases of 
reported violations, the courts might soon 
be more crowded with cases than during 
prohibition prosecutions. 
to jury 


trials. 


| 
that put him into the chairmanship of | 
the Republican Congressional Commit- 
tee with the job of helping to fill as 
many seats with members of his party 
as he could. 

That was another step. But it was | 
his last, as a partisan. In 1921 he was | 
chosen to fill the newly created office 
of Comptroller General. But mean- 
while we must record a chapter of Mr. ! 
McCarl’s history not written in Who's | 
Who. His zeal for Government inspired | 
him to try to build up a unique organiza- | 
tion. He felt that the interest of the 
voter in the candidate, aside from the 
professional politicians with an axe to | 
grind. usually began too late. Fre- 
quently the only choice he had was a 
choice of two evils. 

So Mr. McCarl started a campaign of 
education whose purpose was to make 
the voter look beyond the printed ballot 
for the man he wanted in office. a plan 
to raise the standard of personnel among 
candidates for public service. 


He was making real headway, and 
when he was offered the comptroller's 
post by President Harding he hesitated | 
a long time before accepting. He had 
never sought any job. He had always 
taken his pleasure in the job at hand. 
But once in harness of the tomptroller 
generalship he found that happiness in 
the full. Nobody can doubt that state- 
ment who talks to this earnest, enthusi- 
astic man about his work. 


And so we come to the end of the 
story of John Raymond McCarl, homo 
Sapiens, but we know that a lot of 
people will still believe in the fairy tale 
about the Comptroller General, canis 
lupus americanus. Right now there are 
decisions before him which. no matter 
how they go, will blow down some- 
body’s house and somebody will cry, 
“Wolf, wolf!” whether there is one 
there or not. 


Liquor Control Plan 
Is Near Completion 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


necticut and Massachusetts to agree upon. 
a uniform State liquor legislation program | 


| is one of the suggestions made to prevent 
, confusion after the prohibition constitu- 


tional amendment 4s repealed. 

The proposal is made by Representative 
Celler (‘Dem.), Of Broklyn, N. Y., majority 
member of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, which has jurisdiction of na- 
tional prohibition legislation, in a letter to 


_ the Governors of those States, under date. 


both houses and making a reputation... 


of Oct, 31. 
Mr. Celler pointed to the fact that Gov- 
ernor Herring, of Iowa, recently called a’ 


Sinlar Conierence, parvicipated in by rep- 
reschlatives of Towa, Illinois, Indiana, Ne- 
braska and Wisconsin. He added: 

“The bootlegger does not recognize 


imaginary State lines. If he cannot do a 
thing in one State, he may be able to do it, 
invanother State by simply walking across | | 


States Supreme Court, 


Lawyers expect that a Supreme Court 
 Tuling on the issue, which they regard 
as most vital in the recovery legislation, 
| will come from a test of the Agricultural 


| Adjustment Act. Enforcement of this Act 


_has been more vigorous than has that of 
the Recovery Act. Pending is the revoca- 
tion of the license of a Pennsylvania milk 
| dealer to do business. If the license is 
taken away and the dealer continues to 
sell milk, prosecution would be expected 
to follow under the Act. 

The dealer contends that he is obtain- 
ing his milk and selling all of it within 
the State of Pennsylvania. The question 
is whether the Federal Government can 


‘reach across State lines and punish a 
/ business man not engaged in carrying on 
interstate commerce. A Federal court in 
'California has upheld that right. but the 
case has not been appealed. Upon an 


early answer to the question, it is expected 
by lawyers, will depend the future ef- 
fectiveness of the recovery legislation. 
The first Supreme Court ruling’ that 
bears on emergency legislation to control 
marketing will come from the New York 
milk case. In this case, the New York 
Court of Appeals upheld the legislation 


which gives to the Government the power 
to fix minimum prices 


and maximum 
prices and to control the sale of milk in 
the wholesale and the retail trade. An 
appeal now has been taken to the United 
with arguments 
scheduled for Dec. 4. 


Opponents of the law argued that it 


‘violates the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the United States Constitution in that it 


“inerferes wih the right of a milk dealer 


to carry on his business in such manner 


as suits his convenience. without State 


interference as to the price at which he 


shall sell his milk.” 
Involved is a test of many of the powers 


‘granted by the emergency farm and busi- 
“ness recovery legislation enacted by the 
last Congress. 


the border, by crossing a river by ferry or 


bridge, or going under it by tunnel. For 
example. Ne wYork in its present statute 
puts a high occupational tax upon recti- 
fiers of spirits. To avoid this tax, many 
options have already been secured on 
plants and rectifying establishments in 
New Jersey near the Jersey entrances to 
the George Washington Bridge and the 
Holland Tunnel. This will give these recti- 
fiers all the advantage of being in New 
York City without the payment of the tax. 
To avoid certain of the New York taxes, 
numerous bootleggers intend to make 
places like Greenwich, Conn., their sources 
of supply. 

“Suppose the State of Pennsylvania 
should set up most onerous conditions 
concerning the sale of liquor to be con- 
sumed on the premises where sold, It 
would be a simple matter for thirsty 
Philadelphians to go over the bridge into 

Camden and imbibe freely. if New Jersey 
sets up less onerous conditions. Certainly 
some attempt should. be made at uni- 
formity, to prevent anomalies and scan- 
dals,” 
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Pace IT 


BUYING GOLD: EFFECT PRICES AND DOLLAR VALUE 


Commodities Fail 
To Hold Early 
Advance 


| 
| 
[HE UNITED STATES Government | 

started, last week, to competing 
with other nations of the world and 
with private individuals for posses- 
sion of a 10-foot cube. 

If it could, by outbidding its com- 
petitors, obtain this cube, or even an 
unusually large segment of it, the 
Government, according to its theory, | 
would have raised prices in the United | 
States, taking one more step toward 
recovery. | 

The cube represents the world’s! 
free gold supply, the stream of yel-| 
low metal which this year will run} 
through the gold markets of the 
world an@ which the United States. 
is attempting to divert in such a way | 
as to raise its commodity prices. All 
this gold, somewhere between $300,- 
000,000 and $465,000,000 worth, if 


eee ee eee wae 


THIS AMOUNT 
(OVER HALF) 
HAS VANISHED 


SUNK IN SHIPS 
MADE INTO JEWELRY 
HOARDED IN INDIA 


melted into one block would make| 


just a 10-foot cube. 


R 


value of the dollar in terms of gold | TAN thE BDICE AL AND: A DAD § Ee THE P NTS GOLD: BUYING 


President has said, will bring an ac-' 


companying decline of its value A 


93226, 


terms of other commodities, which | 


means a rise in prices. 
. To accomplish this end, the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation was 
directed, two weeks ago, to begin 


purchasing newly-mined gold. Be- 
tween Oct. 25 and Nov. 1, the RFC) 
spent $2,100,000 on this venture, ac- | 


World Market 
Purchases 
Planned 


each morning, will not also be the 
price for foreign purchases, but the 
two prices, that offered at home and 
that offered abroad, will not be far 
apart. 

There are two ways in which the 
New York Reserve Bank may conduct 
its dealings abroad. It may allow pri- 
vate individuals to buy foreign gold 
and then take it over from them, pay- 
ing them in notes of the RFC, or it 
may indirectly deal in the world mar- 
kets itself by instructing an agent 
who is willing to take RFC notes in 
repayment to buy a certain amount 
of gold on the understanding that the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank will 
take it over from this agent. : 

Through these two channels the 
United States is now swelling the 
world demand for gold, using the law 
of supply and demand to force its 
value up. The London price, accord- 
ing to this theory, should be forced 
to follow the American lead. Gold 
should gradually increase in dollar 
value, the dollar should gradually re- 
cede in value in terms of gold. 

As the accompanying chart shows, 
the London gold price had moved er- 
ratically in relation to the American 
price between the time that the world 
gold buying plan was announced, on 
Oct. 29 and Nov. 1, when Mr. Jones 
announced the preparations for the 
first purchases. From that time on, 


quiring from miners 66,000 ounces of | 
gold. At the end of the first week, | 


however, indications were that this | 


program would have to be broadened. | 
Buying. Foreign Gold 


Plans to buy foreign gold were, 
worked out and announced by Presi-' 
dent Roosevelt, on Oct. 29, after four’ 
days of domestic buying of newly-. : 
prices. In those days the American 
price of gold had been advanced 


# 


WOULD BUY GOLD ON WORLO MARKETS 


from $29.80 an ounce to $31.82. The 
dollar’s purchasing power as measured 
by gold fell from. 69.4 cents to 64.9 
cents. 

Two trends, both evident by Oct. 
28; indicated that some change or 
broadening of activity must be forth- 
coming to achieve the President’s an- 
nounced goal of raising commodity 
price. 

First and most important of these 
trends ‘was that of commodity prices. 
Gold prices had been pushed up 
about 6.7 per cent. Commodity prices, 
according to the theory of Prof. 
George F. Warren, who helped the 


_ value of the dollar in London, the Government on Oct. 29 announced it would try by purchases abroad to drive up the foreign price also. The chart shows | 


| 


| the gold price gains at home and abroad and the pick-up in the London price after Oct. 29. Both prices continued to rise on Nov. 2 and 3. 


world’s largest market, will be one; manner favorable to the doijar, un-. 
of the major centers of American, favorable to the pound. 
activity. To quiet the British fear, the 
| 2—To buy gold in London the! American Government informed Am- 
United States must have pounds, the! bassador Lindsay and Sir Frederick 
medium of exchange in England. Leith-Ross that the American gold-, 
3.—In acquiring pounds the United buying abroad was prompted solely 
States must sell dollars, thus increas-| by a desire to raise domestic commod- 
‘ing the demand for England’s cur-|ity prices. 


ing of pounds and selling of dollars| the folowing day through a procedure 
necessary in the gold purchases. | which involved the exchange of the 

The first of these arrangements Corporation’s debentures for the gold. 
would be tantamount to an exchange; This plan was similar to that al- 
stabilization agreement. In concrete ready in use in the purchase of newly-|the buying of gold abroad and its 
terms, the agreement would mean mined gold produced in America. The! shipment to America. The Govern- 
that the two governments would agree | Corporation was buying gold with its, ment itself was not to engage in the 


| to exchange or redeem each other’s! debentures and not with cash. The| buying and selling of gold on foreign 
Its international impli-} currencies at a continuing rate, such 


By directing the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank to exchange debentures 
for gold imported after Nov. 1, the 
RFC was leaving to private initiative 


President draft the plan, 
show some accompanying advance. 
Trend of Commodities | 

What commodity prices had actu- “his procedure would depreciate the 


ing a flow of exchange counterbalanc-| there is no appropriation for gold 
ally done was to increase on two of. value of the dollar and increase the 


ing the flow growing out of the gold| purchases. 

If the international position of the| purchases, would be a stabilization Draw Gold From Abroad 

the four days and fall back on the value of the pound. pound were not to be injured by the! operation similar to those being car-| Arrangements have been made with 
other two. While the price of gold. A more costly pound would discour-;| gold operations, one of two courses! ried on by the British stabilization| member banks in the Federal Reserve 


Exchange Parity Problem 


reason for this procedure was that | exchanges. 
| rency and increasing the international| cations were by-products not essen-| as four dollars or three and a half|the Corporation could spend money! Neither will purchases be made di- 
pra ould | supply of America’s currency. tial to the central objective. Thus, dollars to the pound. P only for those purposes specifically | rect by eB deral Reserve 
— ‘the. natural operation ‘way was cleared‘ for'an internas; The setofitt ‘that*of créat-} mentioned m its appropriations, and| Bank, which has been designated the 
/of the law of supply and demand, tional monetary agreement. 


agent of the RFQ in this matter and 
which, it was announced Nov. 2, has 
complete control over the American 
gold buying program abroad. The re- 
serve bank, without consulting Wash- 
ington, may set and vary the price 
at which gold is to be bought, deter- 
mine the amount to be purchased or 
sold, and generally deal as it sees fit. 


LOW-RENTAL HOMES 


The price for domestic newly-mined 
gold, which the RFC continues to set 


CONVERTING SLUM AREAS: BEFORE AND AFTER 


modity prices, as measured by one’ and impede British foreign trade. American governments could main | Without waiting for an agreement,| tures of the Reconstruction Finance 
index, increased only 18 per ce nt, Beside threatening to upset the in-|tain a definite ratio between their! along either of these lines, to be| Corporation. Gold producers and im- 
‘dent Roosevelt’s dollar depreciation| a buying of dollars and a selling of| the RFC, announced, on Nov. 1, that | immediately. although not actually re- 
28, was an event rather than a trend. : ‘ : ‘ , , y, ough not actually r 
Qn each of the previous three days; world prices pounds which would the buy- foreign made | ceiving 
price of gold had advanced in the 
wake of the mounting American price. | EK, B | ] D 
On Oct. 28, for the first time since 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
the London price, instead of advanc- Using Public Works 
ing, fell back. This is shown on the S ] S] 
surplus on Slum 

If the gold value of the dollar’ Pp 
abroad actually increased in the face 
its gold value, could any depreciation ¥ 
of its value in terms of commodities | FroR the first time, the Government | 

With these problems before him,, to induce cities and States to reach 
President Roosevelt summoned to the into the Federal Treasury for aid in 
Secretary of the Treasury, Dean G. politan centers and in smaller towns 
Acheson; Governor Eugene R. Black, as well. 
ernor George L. ‘Iarrison, J. E. Crane works Administration is available to 
and Fred I. Kent, of the New York) this or any other class of public works 
Henry Morganthau, Jr., of the Farm’ ing can be made. The sky is the limit, | 
Credit Administration; Chairman) 
Jesse H. Jones, of the Reconstruction | that may be obtained for this purpose, | 
Finance Corporation; Henry Bruere, conditioned only upon the ability of. 
Warren, and Prof. James Harvey are qualified according to the re-| 
Rogers, quiremenits laid down by the Admin- | 


was being advanced 6.7 per cent, com- | age world purchases in Great Britain) had to be followed: The English and fund. System that they shall cash deben- 
The second development, on Oct..| ternal British price structure, Presi- | two currencies; or they had to create | reached, Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of; porters are thus able to obtain money 
of American gold buying, the London: 4 
tion started buying newly-mined gold, 
accompanying chart. 
of a domestic attempt to depreciate Elimination 
be expected? is making an organized campaign 
White House, on Oct. 29, the Acting! clearing away slum areas in metro- 
of the Federal Reserve Board; Gov-' ‘he vast money power of the Public 
Federal Reserve Bank; Governor activity for which a satisfactory show- 
| so to speak, with respect to amounts | 
coordinator of credit; Prof. George F. | the applicants for money to show they 
The decision to buy foreign gold iN istration. 


This means that a little less than | 
was reached and announced. Step-| Half of the original $3.300,000,000 ap- | 
ping into the world gold market to ProPriated by Congress for the Pub- 
increase the demand for the yellow | lic Works Administration, which is the | 
metal, and thus to influence its price | balance left in that fund at the pres- 
upward, the United States stepped | &t time, is at the disposal of any 
also into a tangle of international fi- S¥Ch Projects and the sooner the fund | 
nance and trade. 'can be properly absorbed by qualified | 
Agitates World’s Marts applicants for bona fide activities the | 
Buying gold in the domestic mar- better the Government will feel 
ket, the procedure which had been #0Uut it. | 
followed up until President Roosevelt | More Action is Sought | 
decided, on Oct. 29, to broaden ac- 4 nation-wide personal survey of 
tivity, had few foreign reverberations. housing conditions in a number of 
But buying gold in the world markets, gities is under way, Robert D. Kohn, 
the American Government was told, pirector of the Housing Division of | 


would shake up the currency, price the Public Works Administration, 
wid trade structures of two conti- carrying out this Government policy| 


nents. stimulating construction and em-, ~— 
Great Britain, in whose capital city of S 


_ ployment generally, left Washington 000,000 and the Public Works Admin- many other slum-clearing projects are 
of London the world’s largest gold Oct 39 on a survey that, during the | thi D. Koh 
market prevails and whose ration, which took over S work, |in a formative stage, including pro-|ert D. Kohn, Director of the Housing 
sterling is the dollar’s greatest rival! : ‘has authorized $23,735,500. | posals for clearing out alley slums in| Division of the Public Works Admin- 


* | cities. 

in world — was arn si con-| The purpose is “to promote a. The first of the Federal loans was | Washington and other cities, some of | istration, as incorporators. Its stated 
policy. better understanding of: the serious the R. F. C.’s allotment of $8,075,000 of which contemplate Federal-aid/ purposes are to “construct, recon- 
Her Ambassador, Sir Ronald Lindsay, of housing conditions” in cities to the Knickerbocker Village in New tex struct, aiter ana repair, low-cost hous- 
and an expert of her Treasury, Sir 4d towns, for, according to the Ad-| york City, a modern housing develop- | j.+ states or cities. ing projects or slum-clearance proj- 
Frederick  Leith-Ross, conferred Ministration, “the future financial) ment covered what was pictured : ects, apartments, houses, homes and 
throughout the week with officials of. stability of many of our cities depends the Corporation as one of the worst Adjunct Incorporation 


; | Structures of every nature and kind.” 
the American Treasury and Federal, upon the prompt reclamation of their) slum districts in the lower East Side| A “Public Works Emergency Housing |It has power to acquire by purchase, 
Reserve systems and with the Presi-| Slum areas. |of the city. The largest of the loans Corporation,” whose stock will be|or by resorting to the power of emi- 


dent. So far, up to the beginning of No-| is $12,000,000 by the Public Works Ad- owned by or held for the United| nent domain, any property necessary 
The situation which Britain feared vember, the Government has author-, ministration to the Cleveland Homes, | States Government as an adjunct of/in connection with the projects un- 
and which President Roosevelt's new ized almost $32,000,000 for strictly Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, to provide low- the Public Works Administration, was | dertaken by it subject to the approval 
policy had brought about, was this: slum clearance projects. Of this, cost housing in what also was repre- | incorporated under the laws of Dela-|of the Administrator. 
1—If America starts buying gold, amount, the Reconstruction Finance | sented to be in the worst slum areas| ware Oct. 28, with Harold L. Ickes,, This corporation will engage in low- 
in the world markets, London, as the, Corporation authorized more than $8,-'of that industrial city. Meantime, | Public Works Administrator; Frances | cost housing and slum-clearance proj- 


These pictures indicate the transformation which the Government is attempting to accomplish by convert- 

ing such districts as those shown in the small pictures into modern homes, as typified by the prospective 

New York housing development shown above. Federal funds totaling nearly $32,000,000 have been loaned 
for this purpose 


Perkins, Secretary of Labor, and Rob- 


Municipal Housing 
Projects Are 
Encouraged 


ects which otherwise would not be un- 
dertaken. “It will lend every assist- 
ance,” according to the Public Works 
Administration, “to States, municipa'- 
ities and public housing authorities in 
the development of worthy projects, 
and it may finance projects outright 
as a demonstration to the country of 
what can be done.” 
More Enterprise Needed 

According to Administrator Ickes, 
Oct. 29, this Government-operated 
corporation is “the outgrowth of our 
recent experiences in the Public 
Works Administration in attempting 
to increase building labor employment 
in the field of low-cost housing.” 

“Our experiences of the last three 
months,” he said, “indicates clearly we 


may not depend upon private enter-| 


prise or limited dividend corporations 
to initiate comprehensive low-cost 
housing and slum clearance projects.” 

The Administrator and the new Cor- 
poration will encourage creation of 
State, county, or municipal housing 
authorities and to aid cities with a 
view to bringing about housing of 
families of low income at low rental 
rates never before attained. The new 
Corporation will have behind it the 
entire resources of the Public Works 
Administration, the amounts of money 
to be transferred to it to be deter- 
mined as developments require. 

All this would be effected, where a 
city lacks charter powers, by getting 
local groups of citizens to acqugire 
available low-cost slum land; by fur- 
nishing data to State Legislatures as 
a basis for their creating housing au- 
thorities for cities or counties and by 
aiding cities to develop long-term 
plans for continuing work the Fed- 
eral Government initiates. 


Some Slum Clearances 

Since the Public Works Administra- 
tion upon its creation took over from 
the R. F. C. the whole subject of hous- 
ing, including slum clearances, it has 
made loans to eliminate or reduce 
slum areas in Cleveland, Ohio: Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Astoria, 
N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Louis, Mo., 
and Richmond, Va. 

All these cities propose replacing 
the slum dwelling areas by modern 


the two prices were expected to move 
more closely together. 


“Gold of the World” 


The gold of-the world for which the 
United States last week began bidding 
is a comparatively small physical en- 
tity. As shown in the accompanying 
chart, it would make a 40-foot cube 
if it were all melted into one block, 
computations by the Bureau of Mines 
show. 

Of this block, only about a half is 
now in the monetary systems of the 
world. The rest has been “lost” to. the 
financial structure of: nations. Some 
has gone into jewelry, dental fittings 
and other commercial uses. Other 
millions of dollars’ worth have sunk 
to the bottom of the sea, been de- 
stroyed in fires or other catastrophes, 
been misplaced or lost in forgotten 
hoards. 

India, the land of fabulously wealthy 
potentates, given to ornamentation 
and needing 2 compact means for 
conserving their wealth, has absorbed 
reputedly billions of dollars’ worth of 
gold. Now depression and the attrac- 
tive prices being offered for gold are 
drawing it back out of the Indian 
hoards. The break-up of these pri- 
vate holdings has been one of the 
London gold market’s chief source of 
yellow metal. 


Less Than Half in Money 

Because of these nonmonetary de- 
mands for gold, less than half of the 
1,107,000,000 ounces of gold which the 
mines of the world have yielded since 
1492 is left in the hands of govern- 
ments and central banks. If all of 
the gold produced since Columbus dis- 
covered America had been kept in 
monetary uses, there would be $23,- 
000,000,000 of yellow bullion and coins 
lying in the official vaults of the world, 
Actually banks and governments have 
only a little more than $12,000,000,000 
worth of gold, the largest block of 
which is in the United States. 7 

Of these monetary stocks, however, 
only $4,341,000,000, or about 36 per 
cent, are even comparatively free to 
move in response to international 
trade or the buying and selling by the 
United States and other interests in 
gold markets. Federal reserve reports 
show that just five countries in the 
world, France, Switzerland, The Neth- 
erlands, Belgium and Poland, main- 
tain an international gold standard 
and allow gold to move from their r:- 
serves. Even in these countries there 
are some minor restrictions on gold 
shipments. 


Check on Gold Flow 

All the rest of the countries of the 
world have locked up their gold hold- 
ings, which aggregate $7,700,000,000, 
behind embargoes. They have gone 
off the gold standard and yet hold 62 
per cent of the world’s monetary gold 
stocks in their vaults, Federal reserve 
figures show. 

Out of the total world stocks, both 
monetary and nonmonetary, therefore, 
comparatively little gold is left free 
for the purpose of settling interna- 
tional trade balances or for buying 
and selling on gold markets. 

Gold being dealt in by the United 
States and other bidders comes froia 
three sources: New production, the 
breaking up of hoards, and the re- 
serves of those countries not yet 
walled up behind gold embargoes. 

Roughly 22,000,000 ounces of gold, 
according to the Bureau of Mines, is 
yielded by the earth in the average 
recent year. Last year the world’s 
production, one of the highest on rec- 
ord, was valued at about $465,000,000 
and amounted to 22,500,000 ounces. 


housing construction with low rents 
and large areas are covered in these 
operations, including more than i00 
acres in Indianapolis. The Atlanta 
project will remove one of Atlante’s 
worst slums from a main thorough- 
fare connecting that city’s business 
section with the Georgia School of 
Technology. 

The interest on all these loans is 4 
per cent. They average between 20. 
and 30 per cent of the total cost of 
the projects but loans have run as 
high as 85 per cent on particularly 
desirable projects. In various in- 
stances private investment is in ad- 
dition to the amount of the Govern- 


ment loan. 
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Activities of State Governments 


-AsRecorded by Various Agencies 


‘Testing of Gasoline Inaugurated-Importance 
eights and Measures-—More Legislative 
Sessions-Plans for Control of Liquor 


STATES—Missouri and 

have just entered a new field by in- 
aAugurating a gasoline-testing service ‘in 
their respective State Highway Depart- 
ments. 

Each of these States has acquired a fuel 
rescarch engine, which <ests samples ol 
casoline on the principle of .direct com- 
parison with the combustion of fuel in a 
regulation motor approximating road con- 
ditions. The quality of the gasoline is 
determined by “knockmeter” readings 
establishing the tendency of the gasoline 
to knock. 

By these tests the Department is en- 
abled to check on inferior brands of gas- 
olinc and thus assure the purchase of fuel 
measuring up to the desired standards. 

It is expected. according to an announce- 
ment by the Ohio Highway Department. 
that the new service not only will afford 
protestion to the State and the public in 
purchases of gasoline but will aid in 
stamping out gas tax evasions through 
dilution of high-test grades of motor fuel. 


Weights and Measures 

Numerous other types of inspection are 
conducted by State agencies for the pro- 
tection of the public. many of them relat- 
ing to public health. including water pol- 
lution. etc. 

The Iowa and Michigan Departments of 
Agriculture recently called attention to 
the importance of inspection of weights 
and measures and the value of this gov- 
ernmental activity to the welfare of the 
people. Praciically all commedities that 
change hands, it was pointed out by the 
Iowa Department. come in direct contact 
with some type of weight and measure, 
and it is one of the duties of the Depart- 


ment to enforce the State laws relative. 


te these. 

Michigan has a State Association of 
Weiehts and Measures Officials, which 
held its 20th annual convention: during 
the past week. The organization is com- 
posed of City and County Sealers and in- 
spcc'crs of the State Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Measuring Lobsters 
T IS NO LONGER in vogue in Massa- 
chusetts to measure lobsters from the 


the middle of November. Governor Win- 


ant, of New Hampshire, is considering | 


the issuance of a call, while Governor 
Comstock, of Michigan, and Governor 
Cooney, of Montana, have stated that calls 
will be issued in the near future. 

A special session is forthcoming in Colo- 
rado, due to a recent State Supreme Court 
decision overturning a new tax law, but 
Governor Johnson has postponed fixing 
the date. 

Governor Cross, of Connecticut, has an- 
nounced that he will not call a special 
session to enact legislation to enable mu- 
nicipalities to take advantage of Federal 
aid for public works. He said no such 
legislation is needed, as the present laws 
give all the authority required. 


Liquor Control 

CTIVITY continues in many States in 
‘the matter of preparing for legisla- 
tion to control sales and taxation of liquor 
after the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, now expected to be accomplished 
within 30 days. 

Liquor control commissions are holding 
public hearings and otherwise undertak- 
ing to draft proposed legislative sessions. 
In other States similar activity is under 
wav in anticipation of calls for special 
sessions or to have proposals ready to 
present at regular sessions to convene in 
January. 

A proposal has been presented to the 
Virginia Liquor Control Commission that 
the State should undertake to eliminate 
bootleggers by purchasing the stocks of 
“corn” liquor now held by illicit distillers. 

The Washington State Advisory Liquor 


Control Commission is at work on tentative . 


regulatory legislation, although Governor 
Martin has not indicated that he will call 
a special session. State liquor stores were 
advocated by many of those appearing 
before the Commission. Governor Martin 
has expressed the opinion that liquor 
should be sold for $2 or $2.50 a quart, re- 
gardless of the method of sale. 

Governor Rolph, of California, is con- 
sidering the advisability of a special ses- 
sion to deal with liquor taxation. 

A special legislative committee in Mas- 
sachusetts has completed the draft of a 
bill to be reported at the forthcoming ses- 
sion. At least one minority report is in 


Europe Eyes Gold Developments - Arms Conference Fading---Turmoil in 
Palestine---Hitler Ousts Newsman---Japan's Gesture 


Information Derived From Official Sources—As of Noon, Nov. 4 


Europe Watches American Gold Policy. — 
European governments and central bank author- 
ities adopted a policy of watchful waiting as the 
United States set in motion its program of buy- 
ing gold in the world markets in order to increase 
domestic prices. In London and Paris, however, 
the effect of America’s entrance into foreign 
gold markets was followed not without anxiety. 

France, as the only great power which is still 
on the gold standard, was more concerned with 
the possibility that its gold reserves would be 
depleted by the American operations than by 
the more remote danger that its foreign trade 
would be adversely affected by a further decline 
of the dollar. France’s determination to stand 
by the gold standard was insisted upon by Pre- 
mier Albert Sarraut in a ministerial declaration 
which was approved by the cabinet on Nov. 2— 
the first day that gold purchases for the account 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York were 
reported in Paris. Bank of France officials, how- 
ever, were loath to comment on various plans 
suggested fn the financial press for protecting 
the French position. Some of these plans urged 
the adoption of a gold embargo or governmental 
restrictions on the purchase of gold. 

Assurances from Washington that the United 
States wished to avoid the danger of a currency 
war and would welcome British cooperation in 
President Roosevelt’s project to raise prices ap- 
parently did not dispel the misgivings of British 
treasury officials. There was no official con- 
firmation of the report that the Bank of England 
would cooperate with the United States in its 
policy. It was pointed out in financial circles 
that the ultimate aim of the United States must 
be clearly. understood, and that a sound basis for 
such cooperation must be first established. 


Armaments Conversations Lapse.—Disarma- 
ment virtually ceased to be a subject of inter- 
national discussion last week. Efforts to call a 
meeting of the bureau or steering committee of 
the Disarmament Conference before Nov. 9 were 
abandoned by Arthur Henderson, president of 
the Confgrence, when the Italian government 


guard the rights of all inhabitants of the coun- 
try, irrespective of race and religion. Although 
the British government has tried to carry out 
both obligations in accordance with the so-called 
Balfour declaration of 1917, its policies have 
satisfied neither element of the population. Dis- 
orders similar to those of last week occurred in 
1920, 1921, and 1929. In each case Great Brit- 
ain was forced to call in armed forces to pre- 
serve order. 

Since the end of the war nearly 130,000 Jew- 
ish immigrants have entered Palestine to estab- 
lish their homes and engage in business and ag- 
ricultural pursuits. The total Jewish population, 
has increased from 55,000 to about 185,000. The 
Moslem population, which numbers approxi- 
mately 760,000, has watched this increasing 
influx of Jewish immigrants with distrust, and 
fears that if it continues they will be dispos- 
sessed in their own land. 

* 


Treatment of Foreigners in Germany.—The 
treatment accorded to foreign citizens in Ger- 
many continues to be a matter of international 
concern, despite the recent assurances given by 
Chancellor Hitler that foreigners would be fully 
protected. A serious diplomatic incident was 
narrowly averted Nov. 1 when German authori- 
ties, following a British protest, announced the 
release of an English newspaper correspondent 
who had been arrested on a charge of espionage 
and treason. Noel Panter, correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph of London, was held in Munich 
on suspicion of having transmitted “treasonable 
information” in reporting a demonstration of 
20,000 Nazi storm trocps in Bavaria. British 
public opinion, which was already disturbed by 
the trend of Nazi policy, was further aroused by 
the treatment meted out to an accredited corre- 
spondent. The announcement that Panter would 
not be brought to trial was accompanied by a 
statement from the Bavarian authorities that 
the British correspondent would be expelled 
from Germany on the ground that he had exer- 
cised his journalist activities in.a manner mak- 
ing his removal necessary. 


Works 


Waterway. Projects 


THE TIDE AFFAIRS 


As Relief Measure 


River, Harbor, and Flood Con- 
trol Projects Expedited 


River and harbor and flood control work, 
together with highway construction. has 
shown the most rapid progress of ine 
various types of public works. 

The War Department announced Nov. 


2, that a total of $94,603,108 of naviga-| 
tion and flood control projects either 
been contracted or is being carried out 


on a hired-labor basis. 
Non-Federal allotments of the Public 


Administration during the past 


‘week were the largest for any week thus 


far, totaling more than $154,000,000, it has. 


been announced by Public Works Admin- 
istrator Ickes. 

Under the allotments of $44,000,000 for 
work on the Mississippi River flood control 


| project, work is being carried on both by 


hired labor and by contract. Up until 
Nov. 2, $13,600,000 of construction was 


awarded. On that date work estimated to 


cost about $3,475,000 was under advertise- 


/ment and work estimated to cost about 


$14,000,000 was being prosecuted by hired- 


| labor methods. 


Contracts involving work costing $7,- 


300,000 have been awarded on the $33,- 
_ 500,000 lock and dam projects on the upper 


a 


Mississippi River. 

Of the allotment of $14,153,108 for work 
on the Missouri River between Kansas 
City and Sioux City, Iowa, all work has 
been contracted except two items esti- 
mated to cost about $450,000 which are 
being carried out by hired labor. 

Under the allotment of $70,000,000 for 
river and harbor projects, work estimated 
to cost in excess of $36,450,000 has been 
, awarded and work costing about $15,300,- 
000 is under advertisement. A total of 
$2.100,000 of work is being carried out on 
this project by hired-labor methods. 

The total of men employed by the War 
Department on these projects during the 


_ 13,898 were employed on hired-labor work 
/and 12,177 on work being done by con- 


tract. 


Important allotments of the PWA during . 
the past week include one of $4.000,000. 


for preliminary construction on the $18,- 
912,000 Verde irrigation and power project 


_in Arizona and an allotment of $7,500,000 | 
| for a power-irrigation project in the Platte. 


| Valley, Nebraska. 
, Other allotments were: 
| To Utica, N. Y., $1.295,000 for a school 


| building; to the Veterans’ Administration, 


| for a hospital; to Hartford County, Con- 


| $1.350,000 for construction of a neuropsy- 
_chiatic hospital in the vicinity of Roan- 
Oke, Va. 

| To Ogden, Utah, $750.000 for a water- 
| works; to Denver, 
| similar project; to Manteno, IIl., $500,000 


week ending Oct. 23 was 26,075, of whom) 


Colo., $3,500,000 for a! 


Government Plans 
To Keep Industry 
Under Its Control 


Not Yet Ready to Release 
Business Managers From 
Its Hold on Them or Their 


Promises 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


iness men today in which some do not 
question the whole program.’ 

The Business Advisory and Planning 
Council for the Department of Commerce 
on Nov. 2 adopted a resolution which de- 
clared: 

“The continuance and advancement of 
the American standard of living is of 
necessity the prime concern of American 
business. To maintain this standard of 
living, business should remgin free of 

governmental interference and control and 
-must be permitted to continue to exercise 
the initiative and the aggressiveness that 
have characterized its remarkable develop- 
ment in the past.” 

Membership in the council is made up 
ot most of the country’s leading industrial- 
ists. With Mr. Swope as chairman. 

While agreeing that Government con- 
trol over business should be. slackened, 
Robert L. Lund, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, on Nov. 2 
came out with a statement opposing the 
|plan for industrial self-government out- 
‘lined by Mr. Swope. He thought that the 
present organization of the NRA was 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Lund’s organization on Nov. 1 had 
gone on record in New York as opposing 
many of the present Government policies, 
particularly as they affected industrial re- 
‘lationships with labor and Government 
control over some of the policies of in- 
dustry. 

So much confusion grew from the an- 
nouncement of his plan for industrial self- 
government that Mr. Swope on Nov. 2 
issued a supplementary statement which 
Said: 

“There is nothing in my proposal in- 
' tended to supplant NRA, or to set up any 
industrial self-discipline without Governe 
ment participation or to omit the organe 
ization of labor parallel with the organ- 
ization of industry. What it proposed was 
my personal idea of a goal for ultimate 
attainment. 

“It is built on the thought:that industrial 
organization is necessary to industrial self 
discipline and that, I take it, is intrinsic 


/necticut $800,000 for a sewage system, in the Industrial Recovery Act. There is 
tip of the nose to’ the tip of the uncurlea Prospect. entered objections and Great Britain and France and $563,120 to the Coast and Geodetic no ditterence of te 
tail to determine whether the crustacean Governor Comstock, of Michigan, is were unable to send their chief delegates to Japanese Policy in Asia.—The proposal of Gen- Survey, sud oe eran in all States covery Administration and myself, and my 
o > be lew: liv bv ror the Stute Legislative Council (; Q ‘t N HH 1): } | { ‘ in con with the Federal leliiporary relief another industrialist 
long enouzh to be teken legally 1UClL. of DAVIS, NeAd O eral Sadao Araki, Japanese Minister of War. that 
fishermen. The legal lobster now must (tO wugree OM u liquor coulrol Measure the American deleeation left Ge rev: t it ‘ 4 : all, Relic! Administration, on the Ad\ isury Board does not separate 
measure at least 3 116 inches from. the Belere he orders a special session. Several ith Rcials Was tO CONnSU Japan summon a Far Eastern conicrence m me from the NRA. I am still on the Labor 
‘eve socket to the rear end of the body M™ethods’ot sale are under consideration. With officials in Washington. Tokyo before 1935 to “stabilize peace” in the super-planning  bd.. Administrator Board : NRA and my services are at all 
shell, according to one of the changes Governor Green, of Rhode Island, and European governments placed varying inter- 


made by the 1933 Legislature in the ma- 
rine fisheries law, it has just been an- 


man of the State Alcoholic Beverage Com- 


other State officials including the chair-— 


pretations on the departure of the American 


_ powers with interests in the Pacific area. 


Orient failed to evoke a response from the other 


| Johnson's press conference On subject. 


questions and answers 


times available to the Administrator.” 
In the midst of these events showing 


k M The and industry outlined | industry to be in an assertive mood, Gen- 
nounced by Raymond J. Kenney. director mission, are in disagreement over parts D: _— _ — too r. suggestion was apparently made by the War Patents : eral Johnson started his. speaking swing 
of the State Division of Fisheries and of the liquor law passed by the Legislature avis” return to mean that the United States Minister without the knowledge or consent of the Coe. Conway P.. Patent Comr.. unique into the Middle West where farmer and 
‘Game. early this year. The Governor has sug- was no longer interested in disarmament, which Japanese cabinet, but was announced to the press qualities of plants that are patentable .394:6  Small-town antagonism to the NRA has 
This mcasurement. Mr. Kenney said, gested that the law be given a trial before it regarded as a purely European question. Brit- during the army.maneuvers near Tokyo 7 President been widely reported. He planned to ree 
xepresents the length of the normal it is changed, but has not committed him- ish and French officials the other hand. w ; — Inside the White House....... suwbaslece cd 395:2 Sell the idea of Gavernment planning. 
the ia fer | ish 3 officials, on the other hand, were The purpose of the suggested conference, as Prices NRA officials thought that they saw in 
chusetts, and the new rule clears up a_ session. inclined to accept Mr. Davis’ explanation that outlined by General Araki, would be to have the Commodity prices slow to respond as the actions of Henry Ford, automobile 
situation that has caused friction for Governor Cooney, of Montana, has de- American interest in disarmament was undi- powers revise the Nine-Power Treaty, which gold buying program is broadened ...389:5 Manufacturer, a reflection of the public 
many vears. clared himself to be opposed to repeal of | : 


State to Sue State 
ENNSYLVANIA vs. Arkansas may be 
the title of a lawsuit in the Supreme 


the State liquor control act. although he 
will call a session to deal with liquor legis- 
lation and other matters. He opposes any 


mished and that he was taking advantage of the 
present recess to consult his Government. Dis- 
armament officials of the League interpreted the 


guarantees the territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity of China, and the Kellogg Pact, and to 
recognize Manchukuo. 


Prohibition 
Liquor control and taxation, exec. rec- 
Ommendations to Congress near com- 


support back of their program. The Fora 
Motor company during the week advised 
that it would comply with the automobile 


The countries which Gen- 89:1 industry code requirements that it submit 
Court of the United States. The Attorney — that will permit the return of the fj. American move as sound tactics, both from the eral Araki would invite to the conference would — ae sa dedi snail ange —— — eed 2 
amendment is being disarmament and American Viewpoint s. They be the United States, Great Britain, France, be of Robert P. Wagner. chairmen et the Na- 
ee: See ae ed notice on the At- discussed in Kansas. providing for the saw No likelihood of resuming negotiations, how- China, Soviet Russia, India, The Netherlands, [| in Hiveiene. Education Office. helping tional Labor Board, on Nov. 2 expressed 
wood. that suit will be filed Nov. 6 to Sale of liquor by the State. ever, until after the German elections on Noy. 12. 


compel the latter Stete to fulfill its obliga- 
tions with reference to certain highway 
bonds. 


Pennsylvania. it seems. holds $200,000 of 
Arkansas highway bonds which form a 
part of an issue of $146,000,000 which the 


Governor Park, of Missouri, is sponsor- 
ing a liquor control bill now before a 
special session of the Legislature. It 
would establish a Siate Liquor Control 


Board to issue licenses and regulate sales. 


* * 

Unrest in Palestine.—Palestine is once again 
the scene.of seriousgdisorders arising from the 
long-drawn-out conflict between the Arabs, who 
claim the right of self-determination, and the 


and Manchukuo. 

None of the governments included on General 
Araki’s list was prepared to comment officially 
on the proposal. Unotficial opinion in several 
countries regarded the suggestion as designed 


children to learn by keeping them well 392:2 
| Silicosis, device for prevention developed 
Public Utilities 
'Fedl. Trade Comm., inquiry into public 
utilities, affairs of  Niagara-Hudson 
Power Corporation examined 402 
Pa.: C. J. Goodnough. Chrm., Public Serv- 


the opinion that the Ford Company alsc 
was complying with the law in respect 
to collective bargaining. 


Washington, November 6. 1933. 


Sealed bids in duplicate will .be received 


Public Utilities for home consumption. eae, Pane. aimeult task of regulating until 2 p. m., Tuesday. December 5: 1933, and 

OVERNOR FERGUSON Texas, has Jews, Who are seeking to establish a national * * Public Work and materia Yor the construction 

new bonds bearing a lower rate of interest. vetoed a bill passed at a recent special home in the territory now unde? British man- The Cuban Situation—Frequent bomb ex- | Washington. This work 

ssssion of the Legislature, preventing date. Last week the Arab population lodged a_ piosions occurred in Cuba during the week, and Pag 

Legislative Sessions vigorous protest against the increasing Jewish the political situation continues to be badly ‘truction, structural 

\ PANY sdditionai special sessions of public works. loans without an elec- immigration and proclaimed a general strike, tangled. Demands for the resignation of Presi- randing flashing. lathing ana plastering. carpentry, 

~~ State Legislatures are in prospect be- {:9n/ The Governor said she had been which was accompanied by riots and armed con- dent Ramon Grau San Martin are made by the ' drome Ocean Dock Corporation in ap- ee CE ont Sees. See 

fore the end of the year. notwithstanding in which plication pending before PWA, illu - 

that the record for the largest number advised. by OMicia’s of the Federal Gov- Which more than 25 lives were lost. Nationalist leaders, and the President is re- exposed agg conate finish concrete 

ernment that the bill would prevent the ritis air lanes were dis yatched fr ‘Railroad loans to be imade. $84.000 000 to Walks, rick steps an sudscaping, 

in any year already. has been cranting of appropriations and allocations ‘ pt p d the resignations of all complete electrification of road 

inois lawmakers have been in millions dollars. erms O mandate, wnicn representatives o revo utionary factions 
session during the last month, after hav- 


Bills are pending in the Missouri Leg:s- 


awarded Great Britain in 1920, the British gov- 


PWA: public works emergency housing 


Propo-als will be considered only from in- 


ing completed a recular session. which lature to make effective Governor Park's Which originally supported him and they refused bocker Village authorized. iitustration 399-2 anclal ‘and “technical 
continued for about six months. Before proposal to aid small cities to establish el nment is under obligation to aid the establish- to accept his resignation or that of his cabinet. Railroads : completion of the contract, and in ma’-ing 
municipal electric plants and other utili- ment in Palestine of a national home for the The Nationalists that the President lacks in West and 
Sactines tonhiieds fo tg Mlb nrc for ties by enabling them to pay for the plants | Jewish people. At the same time the mandate the force of public opinion necessary to govern 


The Missouri Legislature convened Oct. 


in Massachusetts Nov. 8. 


sclely trem their earnings. 


The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- | 


imposes an equally definite obligation to safe- 


Cuba. 


Southrvest. decrease effective Dec. 1 
a. 


.. 


%84,.090.000 loan from PWA to 


-imilar character and magnitude will be cere- 


fully considered. At the discretion of the 


complete electrificrntion of rcad au- Secretary, drawings and specifications may be 

1:6 Obtained upon application to the Chief Clerk's 

17 to consider new revenue legislation. sion has ordered reductions in the gas 6 ' Ships: Shipbuilding: Seamen ce. A certified check for $100 payable 

among other subjects, and the Kansas snd electric rates of the Wisconsin Power {Cmrae————= eee Oe a sei slit to the Treasurer of the United States will 

Legislature began a special scssi Oct rae Pee — Shipping industry subject to NIRA, public be recuired as security for safe return of the 

' RE special session Oct. & Licht Co., effective on January bills. how jobs are created by expansion of hearine on code scheduled for No. 9..402:7 drawings and_ specifications. The  require- 

30 to consider liquor and relief legislation The reductions aggreeaie $300,000 a year N D E = f hi S 5 U 7 . | Fedl.-Aid highway program ........__. 304:3 Social Welfare ments of the Nationel Industrial Recovery 
and other matters. Sessions will begin and affect 65.000 urban consumers and 9.- 7 2) t is Personnel 

in Iowa Nov. 6, 


in Pennsvlvania Nov..13. in Oregon Nov. 


600 rural customers. 


vearly index pages 


are printed to permit cumulating this index from week to week 


Age limit for entry into civil service 


Relies, million more families on roll than | 


Act of June 16, 1933. and of Public Works 
Bulletin No. 51 will be made a part of the 


The Southern Bell Telephone Co. is (Column position fallows colon.) Heiscring. Guy T.. Comr. of Internal T or all waive technical defects. accept 
20. and in Wyoming Dec. 4. -sking the Georeia Public Service Com- biog. note. photosranin .. .394:5 erritories and Possessions ane part reject the other as the interests 
‘Stock marke nvestigatio y John Ravmone, Comntrolle Piiilippi I: s xecu- of the Government mav require. Proposals 
Governor Kump. of West Virginia, has mission to permit an 8 per cent rate of Accidents Banking and Currency Com., subcom. Currency, biography. 
announced that he will call a special ses- return on ihe value of the company’s gtre safe as playground, stmt. by financial transactions of Albert H. O'Connox, J. F. T.. Comptr. of Currency a, See PETE OO ee Or. 6 poeal for the construction and equipment of 
‘Hott N. J. Motor Vehi iggin examined 401 :1 biog. note, photogra Clascroom Building. Howard University and 
sion, which is e: ‘operty ‘old G. Hoffman, N. J. examined 394 :3 j 
ellen pasts Busi Robert. Lawrence W.. Asst. Sec.. of the Transportation be addressed to the Secretary of Interior, 
usiness freas., biog, note, photograph ...... L.gi-letion. public opinion sought by Co- | Washington. D. C 
’ Agriculture Busine:s Advisory and Planning Council Zook, George F.. Education Commis- ordinato Fes*man on problems, ques- 7. -. ERS. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS Coc. Conway P.. Patents Comr., unique ior Comurerce. Dent., m*tg., Nov. mete, photograph ...... ti 390 :1 First Assistant Secretary. 
94:6 Chaves of wkir. business indicstors .. 402:3 State government”. acti: ities of ........ 400°1 
The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York Citv 7 billion in ‘arm ‘aid Cempavison of bisiness condidons | of the Union Today .............. 399:2 
for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as tollows: (The Board assumes promise to expand rellet Government Finance 
no responsibility, as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 589 :3 U. S. Treas. stmt:. Oct. 26-Nov. 1 402:4 
Furope— Par Oct. 27 Oct. 28 Oct. 3¢ Oct. 3). Noy. 1 Nov. 2 Ponuiation. new census may be taken "301 Highways 
Austria (schilling) ........ 14.07 16.7875 16.7500 17.175 7203. 75 7.3875 ‘keys roduction, StOCkS : 
Belgium ihelga) .......... 15.99 20 $508 20 6458 21 1992 3960 ivi | Chit. 0 
Bulgaria (lev) ...... 721.6250 *1.2250 “12750-12750 1.8000 Aviation Civil Service Rords Bur.. how jobs are created by ex- 
989 0716 Ce 10 21383 _ouding fields in ocean proposed by Sea- Drugs ‘Idaho: G. E. McKelvey. Public Worxs eC } ite tates WS 
France (franc) ......... .. 3.92 10414 5.893 50971 59385 dirgme Ocean Dock Corporation in Food and drug laws. Congressional hear- Comr., why highways must be good in 
Germany 35.3958 36.5110 35.9. 33 36.4545 37.1400 plication pending beiore PWA, ings on proposed ‘chances 4:7 
sreece idrachma) 1.50 5498 Sale 835 3s: 4 Repr: Clarke | 
Hungary (pengo) ........ 17.49 26.0823 26 0300 26.5750 G5 ki M Credit Ed Labor d ill t h ] d 
(ira) 7.8113 8.0143 7.917 8.0400 31335 Banking: Money: ‘Education Strikes, facts and figures showing causes Ik 
al 60 2085 Supreme Ct. | Rogers, Dr. James Frederick. Consultant extent of wave since April ...... coupon might be handy for a friend of yours. Will you 
a loty) 11.22 16.7066 16.7000 17.2233 16.9290 17.2166 17.4625 Dan’: dcposits, the Govt's. plan tor Children to learn by keeping them 392:2 | Enforcement pass it on to him 
orvugal te cudo) .......... 4.42 4.5862 4.1905 4.7930 4.4690 4 6200 .396:1 Wash.: N. D. Shovvalter, Supt.. 'Bolan, James Police Comra N. Y., 
00 9130 9°66 9033 9137 9250 9462 freeing, chart. “tit lity trainin: or yout 394:2 City. radio addre-s, cures for crime out- 
Spain (peseta) 19.30 12.5023 12.4050 12 7920 12.6114 12.7325 13.0381 Ociroit denositors promised $50,674,563 on te Mined Or b if y ill d lis 
Sweden tkrona) .......... 26.80 24.2858 242870 24.6836 24.2533 24.709" 24.8691 their COUNTS 390:2 Rood: Food Producis \ 89:6 UI etter yet. 1 you will send us a ist of people to whom you 
20433 2 0373 “3.0186 Foreign exchange rates at M. T.. Ort. 00:1 Diets that fail to stay hunver .......... 392:4 lotor Vehicles think we should mail a sample copy of The United States News, 
2.0766 2 .U650 2.0750 2.1166 Food dre’ Congre sional heatr- Bus trafic. NRA regulator of, cede effec- we shal] be glad to do so. 
Canada (dollar) 100.00 98.0060 98.0052 onan Gold ings cn proposed changes favored bs 9:1 | 
Cubs (peso) .............. 100.00 99.9359 49 9187 go trey Buying on prices and do B99 3920 Sireet not safe a» playground, stmt. ot 
Mexico (silver pe-o) ....-. 49.85 28.1860 28.1800 28.1750 28.1750 28.1180 28.1375 Commodity’ prices slow to respond ‘as Hofman, N. J. Motor SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION 
South America— gold buying program is broadened. .389:5  jousewives should know in buying | 
(sold peso) 85.6562 87.9736 87.1185 68.2809 89.8705 Procedure in vo xs 392:5 National Defense | 
“8.5766 “8.5766 8.5766 8.4933 493: “8.4933 Uome Owners Loan Corporation, Strawberry desserts, improvement in 
(peso) 12.17 *9.2000°8.9587 92560 92500 92750 *9.3750 loans through Oct. 27 announced. . .291:5 Fleet to be moved to Atlantic in 1934. .391:5 THE UNITED STATES NEWS. 
(peso) 97.5% 66.6700 °66.2700 °*66.7900 *66.7200 66.7200 *66.7200 Lawrence, David, money has winss...... ment works of Acriculture Dept. .......292:4' Nati 
.......... 103.42 *71.2500 *70.6250 72.500 71.8250 *72.7500 °74.0833 filler, A. C.. menber of Fedl. ‘For eign Rel ti ery | 22nd and M Streets N. W.., 
Asixn— Bd., testimony before Senate Banking Allon: us traffic, NRA regulstor of. code effec- 
China (Shanghai) tyuan) . +29.08 30.0937 30.1093 30.6437 36.7500 30.9687 31.4843 and Currency Com., 18. 1982, on ‘Navi movement in U. 8. will be investi- re 389 :1 | ashington, T 
Hong Kong (dollar) ...... 130.03 33.4531 33.453! «34.2437 «34.1562 34.4062 eStoration and maint of average gated by House Immigration and Nat- Court actions to test validity of recovery States V k 
36.50 35,2650 35.3062 35.9400 35.7250 35.8062 36.0875 purchasing power of the dollar, extrs. 390:3. acts, final adjudication appears to be Picase send me The Uimited States News for seventeen weeks. 
49.85 28.3800 28.3800 28.8950 28.5825 28.8125 28.9600 rom transcript 397: Tide of World Afiairs ...... 400:3 | SOF 380:2 A dollar is enclosed 
Trade Comm., clearing up mistaken Automotive prcducts. exports trom U. 8S. Govt. plans to 
South Africa (pound) .... 486.66 466.3125 465.5625 473.6666 470.9387 473.8125 477.5000 impre-sious as to feature of securi- control. mot sei ready io | 
402:1 German. toys. exports during. first. seven ness manazers from its hold .......... J89:7 
arleting of securities barred during months half those of last vr. ... _.393:7. Hearings on codes held during Wk. suin- 4 Nels 
*Silver content of unit multiplied by New York pfice of silver. which on Oct. 27 was 38!, probation period 3896 Forestrv 398 :1 
cents per fine ounce; Oct. 28. 38%, cents; Oct. 30. 39°, cents: Oct. 31. 39%, cents: Nov. 1. 40 Mortgage notes or bonds, new ruies oye Progress Of industrial codes ............ 401:4 | 
% cents; Nov. 2, 40%, cents. , ° : Me governing registration announced by a Forest land, purchase of 954.632 acres ap- Recovery powers to be employed; new ] 
¢ Legally equivalent to 7/60 of 1 English pound. Parity represents 7/60 of quotation of Revolt against Securities Act and pros- ee Shipping industry subject to NIRA. publi | . 
pound in New York. (;,overnment P-12 
pect for lighter 40 1 hearing on code scheduled for Nov. 9.402 :7 
clal price for newlS-minec gold. Oct. 20. $29.13 per fine ounce; Oct. 27. $31.76 per fine Silver, efforts for coinage renewed by) Citizens’ information service, Thomas _H. | Sidelights of NRA codes ..........e.0005: 1:7 | 
Ounce; Oct. 28, $31.82; Oct. 30, $31.96; Oct. 31, $32.12; Nov. 1, $32.26; Nov. 2, $32.36. } Sen. Pittman....... SL ee ap ea 391:14, McDonald, Chief, Public Roads Bur.. | Swope plan for business self-govt. under ‘ees _ 
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DEVELOPING BASIS FOR BANK REGULATION 


AND FOR STOPPING TAX LAW LOOPHOLES 


‘Senate Investigators Study Speculative and 


Financial Transactions as Revealed 


By Albert 


H. Wiggin 


That nearly $200,000,000 of Chase Bank 


Senator Couzens ‘Rep.), of Michigan, 


ings that were so enormously valuable and | 
out of proportion to our worth.” and that | 
the short selling was “absolutely in ac- 
cordance with the law and the rulings of 
the Internal Revenue Service.” 

When the witness gave his two-fold rea- | 
sons for the short sales, Senator Gore 


Progress of Industrial Codes 


Petroleum Equipment ......... 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT approved 22 codes of fair competition during 

the week, bringing the total to 85. Proposed codes for 23 other in- 
dustries are scheduled for hearing during the coming week, and others 
have been set for subsequent dates. 


The codes approved and those on 
which hearings have been announced are as follows: 


Rayon & Silk Dyeing & Printing 


Federal Loans 
To Railroads as 


Employment Aid 


' tween New York and Washington, and 


Public Works Administra- 


SIDELIGHTS © 
OF 


NRA CODES 


Interesting Features Found in 


| ts Submitted 
din Gate Codes Approved Engineering Inspection  In- d Su 
Speculative operations and private fi- {adequacy of brokers’ reports on loansjair in the feverish boom.” The witness|| 4@Vertising Specialties ......... Oct. 31 tion to Advance 135 Mil- y Industries 

nancial transactions of Albert H. Wiggin, | under the Federal Reserve Board require-| replied the prices of bank stock were ri-|| SbeStos Industry ............. Nov. 2. Foundry Equipment Industry..Nov.10 || ; : : | 

former chairman of the board of the| ments. He explained that these reports | diculously high. : Canning & Packing Machinery.Nov. 1 Gasoline Pump Mfg. lions for Electrification | EN. HUGH S. JOHNSON, NRA Ad- 

Chase National Bank of New York, and | gauge the volume of money flowing into| “These family corporations made a profit Copper & Brass Mills Products. .Nov. 2 (Modification Proposal) ...... Nov. 7 |. And R ‘TP has iG ministrator, opens in Chicago, Nov. 6, 

associates, with disclosures of large | the stock market from week to week and | of over $4,000,000 as a result of these short Crown Nov. 2 Nov. 8 ail urchases r speaking tour that will take him as far 

profits even during the depression period, guide Federal Reserve officials in fixing | sales, made in the name of the Shermar enes vee M ee Mea ee Oct. 31 Gray Iron Foundry Industry Nov. 9 | ‘west as Omaha, Nebr., Tulsa, Okla., and 

were outlined during the past week at the re-discount rate, which, in turn, is one| Corporation in 1929?” asked Mr. Pecora. | he sition ec e, Products ....Nov. 2 Hair Cloth Mfg _._Nov.1? The Public Works Administration en- Fort Worth, Tex. He will speak also at 

hearings before the Senate Committee on of the Government’s checks relied upon to| “Yes,” replied the witness. | Ges Cok 7 > ae ee es t. 31 Imitation & Leather Novelties.Nov.15 |, termed a new field Nov. 2. when it an- Minneapolis, Minn., Des Moines, Iowa, and 

Banking and Currency, investigating in- keep speculation within bounds. “And that meant the saving of $440,939 Hair ane jute Feit peugiuebeds: Nov 1 Insulation Board Industry ....Nov. 9 || NOunced that $135,000.000 will be loaned | Kansas City, Mo. A projected trip to the 
- vestment practices. Mr. Pecora, while Mr. Wiggin was testi- | in taxes,” insisted Mr. Pecora. Trimming Oct. 31 Investment Bankers ..... Nov. 6 || to the railroads—$84,000,000 to the Penn- pacific Coast States has been postponed 

The disclosures at these and previous fying. put into the record a list of loans| ‘° Well, there was some cover in 1930—I | Motor Bus Ind tists Bosse "31 Machined Waste Mfg Nov. 6 | Sylvania Railroad to complete its electri- | until December. 

hearings. stretching over months of re- by the Chase National Bank, covering a think 5,000 shares—which changed these N sete en . ge | a ee Oct. Paper Drinking Cup ‘& Food fication program and for related improve-_ 

search, inquiry and testimony, will be the period ending last August, which, igures completely,” replied the witness. Nov. 2 Gontainer Industry ov.19 | ments in the construction of passenger | 

basis of the Committee's report and rec- 4. pecora said. showed $200,000.000 of the| _Mr. Wiggin saic that at the time of the. wovesy Curtain, ctl les, Bed- Photographic & Photo Finishing and freight cars, and $51,000.000 to other, A PPROXIMATELY 500 motion picture 

ommendations to the Senate when Con- bank’s loans went into the stock market, Short selling of the bank stock he and, + ma and Novelty Pillow In- : Industry Nov. 10 carriers for the purchase of steel rails. theaters have been reopened in re- 

‘tness stand DUt Were not reported to the Federal Re- his family owned 116,000 shares, and that. Nov. 8 The Pennsylvania has been engaged for Prag Deputy Adminis~- 

nest of the week, Some Giaclosures were: | 98 Srexers loans. Paint, Varnish, Lacquer........ Nov. Pottery Supplies Industry ....Nov.20 || (Ome 


23 
an: 


during the last tive years, ubrepor";ne|prohibit bankers from borrowing from|!n Wiggin Corporatidns | Soap and Glycerin Retail Lumber, Lumber Products, | Project will bear 4 per cent interest after Administrator Johnson, who will transmit 

the Federal Reserve Board because the |P g | p Glycerine Mfg. ......NOv. the first year, during which mo interest|& @ith Wie recemmendations to Presi« 

transactions did not come within the defi-| their own or any other banks, “as they| Mr. Pecora asked what directors, at any|| Steel Casting ..............05.- Nov ae aa will be charged "dent Roosevelt 

nition of brokers’ loans. should not contract personal indebtedness | time, of the Shermar, Murlyn, and Cling- | Tet Cotta Industry ......... Nov Specialties Industry ........ Nov. 13 || e S . 2 


That ten other officers and directors of While trustees for other people’s money.” 


ion . | Rail Loans Si 
ston corporations were also officers or di-| (Modification Proposal) | oans Similar 


Hearings Scheduled Retail Solid Fuel Industry Nov. 13 The loans for purchases of steel rails’ 

ot is personally organized and fam-| Sinclair Consolidated Wiggin Dank or its affiliates. | Asphalt & Mastic Tile Industry.Nov.14 Schiffli and Hand Machine Em- will be made on the same terms. No Indiana, Mrs. Virginia Ellis 
tors of his personally organized an | Mr. Wiggin name ynde D. Selden, his Athletic Goods Mfg. ........... Nov. 10 broidery Industry Nov.10 || 2mnouncement was made of the identity of | i i (oie ” 
ily owned firms—the Shermar, Murlyn, 4nd Chase Bank Deals son-in-law; Robert D. Clarkson, William Bedding Mfg Nov. 9 (R ened Mearine) = ' the carriers to which these loans will be : Jenckes, delivered a “Buy Now” address, 
and Clingston corporations. | P. Colly, Frank Callahan, Otis Everett.|| Beverage Dispensing Equipment Nov. 8 Shipping Industry... || made te 

That certain of his operations. within. A ty account in ‘Reeve Schley, L. S. Johnston, S. F. Telleen, Nov. 9 Slate Industry the NRA campaign to increase purchasing. 
the income tax law, were intended legally arthur Outten, Chicago George Warren.” He agreed with Commercial Refrigerator in- ‘Tale & Soapstone Indusiry... Nov.21 || promise price of $36.75 a ton, which figure. 
vo reduce the |broker, in 1929, showing net profits chair- ov. 9 Trucking Industry .........:. Nov. 16 || was agreed upon at a conference Oct. 30. FYIGHER wages, an increased number 
, Six of his ‘proximating $12,000,000, in which partici- ora} Sank of York. the Fed- || Corrugated & Solid Fibre Con- Nov. 8 || of President Roosevelt, the Federal Co-. of employes and a decreased number 
tt h operations Pants were Mr. Cutten, Harry F. Sinclair, igent of the Bank Nov:17 Wholesale Trade .............. Nov.13 || ordinator of Transportation, Joseph B. | of working hours in the lumber industry 
in pale yd agprdins before y aac and Blair & Co., the Chase Securities Corpora- ment. also was a diveinae of renege Sei Drapery & Upholstery Industry Nov.10 Wood Cased Lead Pencil In- Eastman, and representatives of the four are revealed in a report submitted to the 
after the 1929 stock market crash. tion (the Chase bank investment affiliate) | Corporation. He testified that none of Earthenware Industry .,....... Nov. 13 > eee PORTT eee TT Te Nov. 6 || steel companies which produce rails. NRA by the Lumber Code Authority. 
That Mr. Wiggin and his personal cor- and the Shermar Corporation (Mr. Wig- these men objected to his Chase bank Collusion on Bids Denied ae 
porations received net income of upward 8in’s personal corporation), was shown MYT. | stock: transactions. ‘of these corporations—the Murlyn and Mr. Eastman previously 


had asserted Coat and Suit Authority advises 
that the price should not exceed $35 a ton. the NRA that 5.000.000 Blue Eagle 
|The steel companies submitted individual | jabels were sold in the two weeks imme- 
Mr. Pecora read letters on stationery | bids at the uniform basic price of $37.75.! ciately following their release. The label, 
a Chase Securities subsidiary, telling how | = the ge ental gph are — that | blue on a white satin background, is sewed 
of the Chase. Harris, Forbes Corporation, ‘eT? Was evidence of Collusion In Hxing | on the lining of all women's coats and 
iid 1 P the price. This, however, was denied by suits made according to NRA standards. 

istomers may establish losses to deduct the companies, and a conference was It is estimated that 20,000,000 labels will 
|from income tax payments. Mr. Wiggin, | called by the President. be distributed during the year. 
disclaiming knowledge of the letters, sug- 


At this conference, it was announced , 
gested they seemed to be a salesmanship | at the White House, the steel rail manu- 
plan to attract customers. 


$2,750,000. facturers maintained the position that the) A 
ion. Wig-. Mr. Wiggin explained that his personal estifying Nov. 2. Mr. Wiggin stated _ price of $37.75 represented to them only en submitted by the Na a 
l - “told aig yoy came ae | Mr. Wiggin, questioned about ethics Of net income during a five - year period, that he and Gerhard M. Dahl sold large | the cost of production plus a fair profit. lesque Association of America. It pro- 
The Committee, through its | these loans, expresséd the opinion “it iS | 1928-1932, was $5,802,200, on which he paid | blocks of Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit The Coordinator stated again his belief | Poses a minimum wage for actors (prin- 
Ferdinand Pecora, on October 30 mailed ay sear’ ae Sal ge 1928-29 in ~ entirely commendable and proper for the| pederal income taxes of $1,365,234, and’ Company in 1932, a month before that | that not more than $35 a ton would repre- cipals) of $30 a week. Members of the 
the revised questionnaires to firms and in- S ane ae yrs Me a re “ “ bank, on proper collateral, to loan to its| that in addition his personal family cor- company passed a dividend on its common sent a fair purchase price. chorus of a road show would receive a 
dividual members of the New York Stock aa . i a tnt e? a hate officers,” including loans to engage in | porations—the Shermar, Murlyn, and’ steck, and both made profits on the sale| After extended discussion, the President ; Minimum of $20 a week, and those in a 
Exchange, asking for data regarding their : ber fully paid back He caid that ap market activitites in the bank stock. Sen- | Cjingston corporations—had a net income | of this stock. Mr. Dahl was chairman of | proposed a price halfway between the two Stock company $17.50 a week. 
_ activities between July 1928, and Septem- later fully paid back. He said that of ator Gore reminded him the new Glass of $2,708,786, on which they paid taxes of |the board and Mr. Wiggin chairman of | figures, or $36.375 a ton, and this was see | 
ber, 1933. Mr. Pecors said any exchange Shermer and Morlyn corpo: Act prohibits banks from lending $924,814. the finance committee of that company. | cepted. | 
members refusing to answer will be sub- bank by the Shermar and Murlyn corpo- to their officers. I dditi Mrs. Wiaei d daughters, Mr. Wiggin said his reason for selling | 
poenaed to testify before the committee. rations (both personal), $6,588,430 was used in addition, Mrs. Wiggin ana daughters was he was convnced the company, in 
The questionnaire asks for number of to purchase 42.506 shares of the bank’s paid Federal income taxes of $1,203,978 in ys 
Pac Ma receipts and disbursements, stock for a total consideration of $10.596,- this period, but their total net income was pe oy gece difficulties, should not 
968 to cover the Shermar Corporation's not stated. Geclare a dividend. Mr. Dahl's stock was 


Wiggin by Mr. Pecora. Mr. Wiggin ex-| 
plained the Chase Securities acquired 133,- 
905 and the Shermar 84,000 shares of the 
That ranking officers of the Brooklyn- 1.300,000 shares dealt in. The Shermar's 
Manhattan Transit Company sold large ne* profits were $877,664. The Committee 
blocks of stocks in anficipation of the | subpoenaed Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Cutten 
company’s failing to pay dividends, and | to testify Nov. 9 to complete the picture of 
that a $30.000.000 Sinclair oil stock pool | this syndicate operation. 
netted $12,000,000 of profit. Short selling of Chase bank stock a 


° | month before the stock market crash of 
Reports Required virions Oct. 26, 1929, was discussed by Mr. Wiggin | year as chairman of its finance committee. 
Stock Exchange Brokers 


of $8,000,000 in the last five years, paying 
Federal income taxes exceeding $2,290,000 
during that period. 


law's provisions regarding income tax @n 
Clingston — were organized primarily to | capital gains. 

save New York State income and transfer | 
taxes, he added. He mentioned a Chase 
Bank loan of $2,975.000 to Dillon, Read & 
Co., three years ago, to deal in Seaboard 
Air Line securities, in which pool, accord- 
ing to the testimony, Harvey Couch, now 
member of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, participated tothe extent of 


The witness testified a number of offi- | 
cers of the Chase bank and its affiliates 
obtained personal loans from his personal 
Shermar Corporation. The largest bor- 
rower named was Gerhard M. Dahl, Chase 
bank director, who, Mr. Wiggin said, ob- 
tained $724,000. Mr. Dahl is chairman of 
the board of the Brooklyn - Manhattan 
Transit Corporation, from which Mr. Wig- 
gin once received a salary of $20,000 a 


HE Consumers’ Advisory Board has 
been analyzing complaints about high 
prices. An examination of a group of 
282 letters, taken in the order in which 


Canadian Companies Formed 


Reducing Rail 
To Lessen Tax Payments educing Railway Fares 


sales on personal accounts, participations — : > Wes ; they were received, showed that 83 were | 
in teltans snueetinn 10.000 shares in any short account. Under questioning, he Mr. Wiggin read a statement declaring One result of the short selling of Chase les & poe RE laa yg Mg cdr In the \ estern Sections ‘from ultimate consumers and 130 from / 
_ single security, members’. profits and losses’ agreed the Shermar Corporation was at participations of his personal corporations | Bank stock through the Shermar Corpora- ° : Lower passenger fares on the railroads’ retailers questioning the fairness of prices | 


in syndicates, pools or joint accounts, pro- that time just that 42.560 shares short in| in Chase Securities Corporation accounts /tion, Mr. Wiggin told the Committee, was | cheve. 


Mr. Wiggin explained that Mr. | in the West and Southwest will become ef- 
motion of investment trusts, and other de- the open market. and in joint accounts, 1917-1933, inclusive, | to defer to 1930 and 1931 the realization | 


Deh] was a heavy borrower from the! fective De Only 137 


of the 282 letters gave the names of firms 


quoted them by manufacturers. 
c. 1 if the Interstate Commerce | 


| ‘resulted in $5,139.697 of loss—partly real-|of profits which otherwise would have, Commission approves tariffs submitted by| or persons against whom the complaints 
Mr. Pecora announced that the hearings | Mr. Wiggin Explains : ized loss and partly loss in figuring secu- |been taxable in 1929, which, Mr. Pecora | ony $1 300,000 as of that date. The bank the carriers. | were directed. 

in the new inquiry into closed banks at) #ij. Short Selling Titles at market values. He said his per- | insisted, saved $440,000 in taxes. Mr. Wi8- | siso made large loans to other individuals | The roads propose to charge 3 cents a, > >= 

Detroit, Mich.. and Cleveland, Ohio, will “""~ * — sonal corporations—including the Med-' gin replied it was all within the income | 


ilies | | ry _ mile for travel in all classes of equipment, | The ‘standard passenger fare now is 3.6 
be held in Washington. _ Later Mr. Wiggin read a statement ex- field, Selcott and Greenwich corporations | tax law and common practice, and that oS ae et. Sy Seren thereby eliminating the present Pullman! cents a mile. The roads also propose to 


When the committee resumed, Oct. 31,, Plaining the short selling was to create set up in Canada—were formed to “min- | the Government's error in estimating in-| The committee adjourned Nov. 2 to) surcharge of 50 per cent of the regular! sell tickets good only in coaches at 2 centg 
Mr. Pecora sought to bring out the in- | buying power and “reduce the family hold-/|imize” his income tax payments. Two'come has come in large part from the! Nov. 8 price for the Pullman accommodation.| a mile. ; 
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Clearing Up Mistaken Impressions WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS Magara Hudson 


| As lo F eatures of Securities Law Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government LEGEND Uulity Companies 


_ Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 : U d , 
Undergo Inquiry 


of Trade Commission Tells How It Is 
Member of Trade ( : | BUSINESS ACTIVITY SLOWS SOFT-COAL OUTPUT UP AUTO OUTPUT IMPROVES 
The Fruition of Almost a Century of | 


1933 
1932 


Affairs of Albany, Cohoes 


OCT. NOV) DEC. 100 APR. | JUNY JUL. DEC. 

Struggle and Long Study sole And Oswego Properties 

Misconceptions about the Securities Act, seems to me essential to a clear picture 20 Affairs of three operating companies 
and its effects seem to abound. Like the of this liability. It must be understood in the Niagara-Hudson Power Corpora- 
passions aroused by some of our causes from three standpoints, or, in other words, 50 WiLL o WLI cee Ts tion group were examined Nov. 3 ard 4 
celebre in this country, the Securities Act three questions must separately be asked. ote : : ~ at hearings before the Federal Trade 
is tending to divide its opponents and The first is this: was there the required " Deggsert shows recession in general business ,OFT coal production in week ended Oct. 21 4, MALL upturn in automobile production last Cemmniesion 

adherents into separate camps. Studied misstatement or the required omission? ‘ activity after allowance for usual seasonal increased 320,000 tons, according to esti- ~~? «ween when ordinarily trend is downward eens Ot. 2 Mteteeee me 

‘s and colorless consideration of the nature No difficulty is raised in determining changes. Reports on retail sales indicate gen- mates by Bureau of Mines, although output advanced adjusted index for week ended Oct. ain a ae 4 a tae "ar 
of the act and the character of its ef- whether or not misstatement has_ been eral improvement. Electric power output for was 820,000 tons less than in corresponding 28. Increase was breught about by stepping City of Att € be nega rel as Co. o — 
fects has. in the main, been lacking. ' made, but the requirements of the Act, week increased slightly. week in 1932. Anthracite output also was less. up of schedules by two large volume companies. pom od sag hn Png gp Pree -o 1937 
Such intemperate attitudes to this most! relative to omissions have been the source yes Adirondack rower 


& Light Corporation, Cohoes Power and 
x pr of the control of ‘or- of much—I am tempted to say—- ingenious — . TIN 
financing are nothing short of confusion, STEEL PRODUCTION SHRINKS LUMBER PRODUCTION LESS BUILDING IS GAINING Light Corporation and Fulton County 


tragedy. Omissions in order to be a ground for the 


And if the issue develops. as it Jiability must, in the language of the 100 
: threatens to develop. into one ol — statute, be omissions to state facts re- 80 fe unit 2 
: ublic against the bankers, instead of quired to be stated in the registration x — 
that of ; consideration of the best in- statement or necessary to make the state- 60k ‘$604,- 
terests of the public--a concept which; ments in the registration statement not Albanv ro ‘ty bet 
still includes the banking group—what misleading. 40F Cash dividends 
legislation will evolve out of such anemo- In nontechnical language this. as the fro 
tional tempest is certain to be both un- history of the Act amply demonstrates. 20F aed in rg ee 
wise and impractical. means simply that a half-truth is an un- 
It is for some critics to truth. a fact that Congress. in its wisdom : “ aye Mr. Warmack testified that the Cohoes 
eard the Act as the product of a single! and with some experience in such mai- = industry started week with operations : | OR first time in three years building con- property showed a writeup of $4.368.- 
“ session of Congress, to attribute its au- ters, thought best to put bevond the power / at 31.8 per cent of capacity: according to chart only nominally lower as output re- structien throughout the country is run- 166.97 at the time of acquisition by the 
4 thorship to individuals. to think of it as of sophist lawyers and judges to dispute. new weekly estimate of American Iron & Steel ceded little more than usual seasonal drop. ning ahead of preceding year, according to es- , Cohoes (N.Y.) Power and Light in 1918, 
new and hastily drawn legislation. It is impossible, especially in the light Institute and at the beginning of week of Nov. All regions except northern hemlock and hard- timates of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Much This was later reduced to $2.531,037.67 by 
: Nothing is farther from the facts. The of the Federal Trade Commission's ex- 4 the raie had dropped to 26.1 per cent. Op- woods showed orders less than output. Esti- of improvement this menth represents work a writeoft ordered by the State Public 
{ experience of many years and cf many position of this matter. to interpret this erations declining steadily since middle of July. mated cut for week 190,187 M feet. publicly financed. y Service Commission. 
nations is epitomized in the provisions Of language to require an issuer at the perl . is 


+ Cohoes dividends ranged from zero in’ 
the Securities Act. Many of its features.’ of liability to state every fact which may. PT 1918 to 3 per cent in 1919 and 144 per 
with variations suitable to the form Of: be relevant to gauging the value of a> CARLOADINGS SHOW LOSS 
financing in this country and to consti- security. Lewis G. Prichard, Commission econ- 


400 

tutional limitations upon Federal power. I hope it is clear that I have been dis-— ; Saucy : 'Gmist, asserted that the Peoples Gas & 
have been drawn from the English Com- cussing misstatements and omissions of Bo 300} Electric Company of Oswego, N.Y., showed 
panies Act, which represents the culmina- facts without reference to the question /an average return on fixed capital. after 
tion of almost 100 years of struggling “Ith of their meteriality. Indeed, T have pur-_ 60 deducting Federal income tax, of 10.10 
Us proviem anvene. posely done so, because this question seems LN bit px so per cent between 1925-31. Return on com- 

Since 1911 most of our 48 States have to me the second of those that should be 0 ee /mon stock equity ranged from 6.47 per 
been developing security legislation and asked in connection with the standards cedt in 1885 to 1873 per cent in 
=uc-1 O.1 the experience of these States of conduct that the Act requires shouid 20 ; All common and preferred stock were 
has gone into the Federal act. More be observed, namely, assuming that there ~OADINGS of revenue freight for weck ECEIPTS of wheat at primary points week | | owned as of Dec. 31. 1931, by the Oswego 
specifically the work of the Capital Issues vas a misstatement of fact or the required ended Oct. 21 less by 13,576 cars than week of Oct. 28 showed slight gain. Cash wheat in week ended Oct. 28, 213,000 bales com- River Power Corporation, Niagara-Hudson 
Committee during the war led to the. omission, did such misstatement or omis- befere although total was 8,500 units over like “firm in all markets due to this small volume pared with 240,000 bales in previous week. subsidiary. 
introduction of a bill in Congress, known! sion relate to a material fact? period last year. Heaviest shrinkage in mis- and an | futures 

S the Taylor bill. whose basic outlines 0 ; ; Naneous freight and ore shipments. Only ° ment acreage production program abou per of week but slew as week closed. Exports np ° 
ave essentially similar to those of the Accounting Involves | a cua ri in loc. Lb sales. American cent completed. Dry weather in Winter wheat showing considerable gain over last season's Extending the NRA 
Securities Act. Question of Opinion | Railway Association data. belt strong bullish factor. figures. | 

Later the Denison bill. devised primarily Let me repeat the phrase “material fact” + + . 


To Shipping Industry 


to make more effective State security again. It embraces two conceptions, that . 
regulafion, actually passed the House but! of fact and that of a abeehelite. It muy COMMODI ry PRICES RISE BOND MARKET WEAKER STOCK PRICES RISE 
failed of action in the Senate. |}seem that the problem of what is a fact ; 
a: D.. is one that has been unanswered by 
; Misunderstood Problem philosophers since the days of Plato. 
O; Civil Liability . | Though this may be true of philosophy, | 
In other words. the Securities Act em-| law in its ignorance has been called upen 
bodied little that was novel in concep- from time immemorial to distinguish be - 
tion. nor did it emanate from a Con- ; tween representations of fact and repre- 
ercss that for the first time had been Sentations of opinion. The guiding line, 


Attorney General Holds Code 
Should Be Applied 


The shipping industry is subject to the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. in the 
opinion of the Attorney General. Homer 
S. Cummings. 


“oat a oh in snail ‘OMMODITY prices for week ended Oct. 27 OND market closed the week at lower level. STOCK prices responded to announcement of A code for the industry will be con- 

‘of based on 100 as average for 1926, rose to Volume of transactions fell to $49,800,000 additiona! Government efforts to raise sidered at a public hearing Nov..9. It was 

security regulation. ; : «je  Sions in the respective realms of fact and index figure of 71.6 from 71.5 the week before. par value from $56,200,000. Prices of 40 cor- — commodity prices. Prices averaged $68.5 submitted by the American Steamship 

= mee wos ag nell apprise yt — cpinion to definiteness of ascertainment. Figures of 72.2 a fertnight ago was. highest perate issues (New York Times data) ‘aver- against 864.6 week before compared with 1926 Owner's Association, claiming to represent 

ee ee ee ogg So sage Much also depends upon the method of: level of year. Average for October, 1932, was aged $83.68 as against $84.37 week before. as 100. Sales were 9,828,000 shares compared 90 per cent of the American flag tonnage 

_€xpression for what should appropriately 61.1. Data from Irving Fisher Syndicate. Third week of lower prices. with total of 13,738,000 shar es the week before. 
damages for violation of | be expressed as inferences or deductions 


-. from facts and hence as opinions. av‘ ° The question of applying the law to the 
the act comes as result of. the pro-: os facte themcelves| MORE BUSINESS FAILURES BANK DEBITS DECLINE BROKERS’ LOANS SMALLER shipping industry was raised because the 


Visions embodied in sections 11 and 12. Act has been held not to apply to the rail- 


but I.intend to limit myself merely to #"d@ hence for the purposes of legal ha-| fl 329, 140 roads. this interprétation having been 

discussion of section 11, the section that Pity. whether at common law or under | /made by the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 

imposes liabilities consequent upon mis- the Act. become’ facts. a 120 Re portation. Joseph B. Eastman. 

statements in a registration statement. has been said. and very rightly Mr. Cummings. however, in a letter to 
hi -go , MY humble opinion, that most of account-. 

It is worth while carefully to analyze), the Secretary of Commerce, Daniel C. 
its content from several angles; (1) the all a matter ol opinion. But 80 Roper. expressed the opinion that the 
persons upon whom it imposes liability; “oueh this may be true. I have still +o ts courts probably will hold. if the question 
(2) tMe standards of conduct that it in- See the case of a prospective investor be- | 60k ’ is presented to them, that the Act applies 
sists these persons shall observe in order Offered a balance sheet and having it 2 to shipping. 
essed that flow from a violation of its) tion from a series of other opinions mixed | jhe defaults last week numbered 290. OLUME of trade in th country reflected in OANS on stocks and bonds to brokers and principally motor. trucks. Amount of ofe 
previsions, in with a few acknowledged facts compared with 282 in previous week. turnover of demand deposits reported by dealers by reporting Federal Reserve Banks fering. $742.546. Registration fee. $74.25. 

Breadly speaking. the persons upon Accounting, as distinguished aie tees Increase considered normal for this time of ~ Federal Reserve banks showed decline of 1 in New York decreased $84,000,000 in week ap le ge ely By ee 
Whom liability may be imposed can ve bes menoraity leon portrayed as an aul vear. Sharpest rise occurred in eastern and per cent over preceding week, which included ended Oct. 25 to a total of $731,000,000. This both of Wauwatosa. Wis. mi : 
Giviges ato Hive groupe: (1) tae meuer: ' science and its representations ‘have been southern States. Figure for last week com- _ only five business days in many cities. Total compares with total of $815,000,000 the week ; November 2 
the | te the ts pares with 550 failures in week last year. was 12 pet. above total same week last year. before and with $545,000,000 a year ago. BARANOFF CHICHAGOF GOLD MINES CO., 
or not they have signed the registration as + gden. Utah. A Delaware corporation en- 

ions of facts anc not of opinion. it 


company: 4) experts, such as account- | INsists upon such fact representations, it | RESERVE LOANS FALL OFF rIME MONEY EASY ; MONEY IN CIRCULATION F salts.’ proposes to issue 250.000 shares of 
ants. engineers, appraisers. and any per- |‘: Of course, fair that it should be bur- 4 ; | tar pa stock at a total price of $250.000. 
Ss. S, appraisers, an) | egistration fee. $25. Underwriters. W. M. 
son whose profession gives authority to a g $ M 
as a matter of pride for the profession, | to 
the underwriters of the issue, remember- C& 5ecucl es not follow as a resuit 


OG Harvey of W. M. Harvey & Co.. New York. 


4 Among Officers are: Lester S. Scoville. presi- 

dent-treasurer, an’ Marwin L. Scoville, 


tionary meaning of that term is involved. PT.!OCT.'NOVIDEC. AN.'FEBIMAR! APR. OCT. 'NOV.'DEC. total price of $10 Se 
i ters could not conceivably carry liability. APR. 'MAYJUN.'JUL. 'AUG!SE a BIMAR) APR.'MAY'JUN' JUL. 'AUG! SEPT.'OCT. 'NOV.'DEC stock at a total price of $100.000. Regi: 


Misstatements and But what is material? Clearly materiality | pooees Reserve Board’s condition state- \ ONEY markets were easy throughout the \ ONEY in circulation declined $38,000,000 in Harve: & New York. Olke 


& York. Officers are: 
Duslesions of Fact must be gauged with reference to pur- ment of member banks in 90 leading cities week but rates remained unchanged. Fed- week ended Oct. 28. Slight fluctuation setareitee ees ee ee, ae 
a5 pose. and. recognizing that the purposes | showed loans to trade declined $11,000,000 in eral funds were offered in abundance. Rates reflects return of money withdrawn from banks coukak all af Wath be Dee 
A Though all these persons may be liable, of the act are the protection of the la} week. As loans in New York fell $8,000,000, set on all classes of rediscountable paper is during the month for pay roll purposes and COMO MINES CO., Layton, Nev. A Nevada 
or misstatements in a registration state-, vestin ic. i iffi- i oth ines: corporation engaged in developing and op- 
public it does not become diffi- | such loans elsewhere declined $3,000,000. now 2 per cent er business needs erating gold and other 
ment, it is utterly erroneous to assume cult to depict the standard of mate-'| 4 1 


: | ult proposes to issue 500.000 shares of capital 
that because there is a misstatement all riality. - 


7 stock at a total price of $500.000. Regis- 
these groups of persons are liable. To In other words, facts become material HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by, the Bureau erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for : + taseonggeboncdl ane ree Peg eine 
make that apothegm clear, it becomes for the purpose of omissions and mis-— of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of each week is calculated as a percentage of this average Thus. when secretary, San Francisco. and W. Chester 
meceasary to examine the standards of | statements when, as & consequence of Commerce. To simplify comparison between business indicators and to _the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the pee, Sresmuret. Rew Zork. 
conduct required to be observed by these such omissions and misstatements. non- | t its, th ‘years 1923-1925, it i da index OFION, Nee Cork 
», no’ compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the y jad, is ELpressed as an index number of more than 100; TION, New York. A New York corporation 

i An understanding of that standard! curity Cee Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms oj “index numbers,” using if the value is less than the average the index number is less than 100. eT ce eae Se a oor 
| for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for Actual week for all items does not always end on same day. Latest! sue 5,000 shares of 7 per cent. preferred 
the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- data plotted on chart are for week ended October 28, where available. ee of te te Se 
| 2 at rice 20. gistration 
e fee. $25. Ofhcers are: Henry Hecht. presi 
deni; Charies Gerben, treasurer; and 
. y os tion distributing a patented, officers are Charles S. Haley, Quincy, Calif. fee, $25. Committee members are: C. J.. Amount of offering. $2.500.000. Registration — a ae. a 
proposes to issue 13.500 shares of | fee. $250. Underwriters, Hammons & Co. INTERSTATE SURETY CO., Newark, N. J 
p ee f $135,000. Calif. secretary-treasurer. SSOCIATES, INC., Jersey: .Inc.. New York. and James E. Cairns Co.. Wew nor 
| E. A. Sauter Brookiyn, N.Y. York City. president; Carle- WAZONA MINES, INC., Seattle. Wash. purchasing, selling. investing, trading and Shulhof, president. and John W. White. sec- of offerin "50.000 shares of ‘com 
f. the following securities under the Securi- | consg “MOLLAR N. Y.. vice president,, Washington corporation operating patented, dealing in “foreign bonds” and similar se- retary, both of New York. 
i CONSOLIDATED CHOLLAR GOULD & SAV- ton Reynell., Flushing, N. Y., | to issue 25,000; curities ‘EAN "SEMEN 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues AGE MINING CO., San Francisco. Cali-' and Lewis Hatch, Brooklyn, secretary-treas- mining claims, proposes offering. $5.000.000. OCEAN PARK PIER AMUSEMENT CORPO- fee, $43.75. Among officers are: William E. 
av be sold to tl blic 20 davs after fornia corporation engaged ih mining gold - (Statement withdrawn). shares Of mining stock & Pp { 8 Won se, _ Underwriters, Dis- RATION, Santa Monica, Calif. A California Decker. Jersev City, president. and William 
may e so Oo he public 2 ays — and silver. Amount of offering. 46.481 ‘- tos urer.  DISTILLING CO.; Lawrenceburg, Ky. | $25,000. Registration fee, $25. Among Ol-| tributors Group. Inc., New York. Among of- corporation conducting an amusement busi- R. Conlon, Newark. treasurer 
filing, unless subjected to a Commission of common stock at a m 3 : a = OLD JOE kv corporation, proposes to issue ficers are: J. P. Holman, president, and C. B. | ficers are: Robert S. Byfield. Scarsdale. N. nes». Amount of offering. $180,000. Regis- LNCKNER SAPETY RESEARCH CORPORA- 
stop-order. The registrations follow: ee aximum offering A Kentucky Corpor lative participating Holman. secretary-treasurer, both of Seattle., Y.. president. and R. Sherrard Elliott Jr., tration fee. $25. Among officers are: Adolph TION. Brooklyn. organize to compl 
Oct 31 price, not in WESTERN GOLD EXPLORATION CO., Dallas, Jersey City, secretary. Ramish, president. and Jefferson W. Asher search end 
BERGHOFF BROTHERS BREWERY, Fort Calit.. president, and William A. Boekel, = $20 8 share. of PACIFIC’ SEAR of offering: $500,000. Registration fee. $50. 
Wayne. Ind..An Indiana corporation man- Francisco, vice president and secretary. Underwriters. Kerfoot, Leggett & Co.., | le investi- PA SEABOARD FOUNDATION, LTD., Raiph J. Lackner, Brooklyn. is manager of 
DEADW( NING & } icers are: Gratz B. Hawkins. common stock at a maximum offering p g n, development and operation of gold San Diego. Calit. A Nevada corporation 
| of an secretary, of 30 cents a share. Registration fee, $25. mines, proposes to issue 100.000 shares of an investment trust. [Continued on Page 15. Column 1] 
hoff. president, and Norbert G. Berghoft, tion fee, $25. Officers «re: M. E. Trapp and of whisky as permitted by law. Amount k N en- BU > both of San Diego, Calif 
secretary. both of Fort Wayne, Ind. . E. S. Hausberger, co-syndicate managers of offering. 250,000 shares of common stock cw s0FK. New 20rk corporation : ’ _ BUILDING, INC., Spartan- PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE FOR BREWSTER- 
Bers, ol offering, ghar gaged in the reorganization, acquisition and; burg. S. C., issuing 7 per cent second mort- IDEAL CHOCOLATE ilade} 
BONDHOLDERS'’ PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, both of Oklahoma City. (Statement with- t a maximum offering price of $5 per share. | 
tos fee. $125. Underwriers are Bol- of personal loan offices and | gage gold notes. and notes payable to banks committee calling for deposits of reorgani- 
A committee calling for deposits of Louis’ FAWN MINING CO.. LTD.. Vancouver. B.C ger & Co. Chicago. Among officers are: called for deposit by zation of Brewster-Ideal Chocolate Co. 
Rothman, Jennie Rothman, Max Covaler- A British Columbia corporation mining gold R. L. Crigler. president. and Henry ane” $135 it Upon’ reorgant= Lititz. Pa.. (now Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate 
chek. Elizabeth Covalerchek. Samuel Pol- and silver. proposes to issue 1.500.000 shares Jenisch, secretary-treasurer, both of Cov- . n | e issue to comprise $406,000. Reg- Co) manufacturer of eating chocolate and 
lack and Anna Pollack, all of Los Angeles, of ordinary stock at a total price of $750.000. ington. Ky. fee, $25. based these securities related products, the issue comprising first 
. owners and operators of apartment houses Registration fee. $75. Underwriters, Reed. PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE FOR STANLEY prec ~ eno a Y rno id —_ nas | — at approximately 50 cents on the mortgage 6!» per cent bonds due July. 1937, 
and hotels, the issue comprising first mort- Henderson, Ltd. Vancouver. B. C. Among THEATRE. BRIDGETON, N. J. Philadelphia Cimbalo. New York — dollar. Person authorized to receive all. in the amount of $472.00. The market 
gage bonds secured by a trust indenture in officers are: Ivan McKinnon, president. and A committee ceiling for deposits or reor- Pin 4 secretary. : notices issued by the Commission regarding Value as of Oct. 10. 1933. was $189.000. which 
the amount of $115,000. Registration fee, Elizabeth Lytle secretary, both of Van- eanization of Mercantile & Theatres Prop- pap lan BO CORPORATION this statement: W. S. Montgomery. Spar- amount was used in coleulating _the reg- ly with instrue- 
$25. Committee members are: David Hor- couver, B C erties, Inc.. Philadelphia, ensaced in the York. A committee call-| tanburg. 6. C. tration fee $25. Committee members 
| Witz, W. Y. Teetzel. and Ralph G. Wolff. GOLDEN CENTER MINES, INC... New York. | construction and leasing of theatre and une Ok SErancAlen of participation in bonds | NATIONAL BEER a& WINE IMPORTERS, INC... alc: George D Lewis, Edward M. -Fitch Jr.. tiens to fill out and 
all of Los Angeles A Delaware corporation engaged in acquir- mercantile properties. the issue comprising ec yt hag nll Harjer Realty & Holding | New York. A New York corporation, pro- = and Charles B. Roberts, all of Philadelphis | mail for information 
BONDHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, ing. exploring and developing mining prop- first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds cov- ae wed .OFk. covering premises _known | poses to import wines, whiskies, and beers STERLING MOTOR TRUCK CO. INC. Wes hick 
Kansas City. Mo. A committee calling for erties Amount of offering not to exceen | ering an original amount of $550.000, mar- -- _ s ™ vest Werehouse, Yonkers, N and to manufacture and sell alcoholic bev. Allis, Wis. A Wisconsin corporation manufac- about a contract which 
deposits of reorganization of Kaufman $1,942,700. Regisration fee, $194.27. Under-| ket value of which i» stated as $137,500. e. OUns OF ssue, $171,900. Registration erages. after legalization in the United States. turing. selling and dealing in motor vehicles combines features of family 
County, Texas. Levee Improvement District writers are Golden Center Syndicate, New Registration fee. $25. Committee members wetection ‘rsonal retire- 
No. 1. organized for protecting land for York Among ollicers are: August Heck- are: Moncure Biddle. George R. Lewis, Wil- a on Will person 
agricultural purposes. the issue comprising scher, president. and William P. Hammond am §. Johnson, Charles. B. Lewis. and C | f D i D; S| { N 
all outstanding bonds of the district in the secretary, both of New York. V all of Philadelphia. ition O reasury ay Vv ay as 1OW in ensed Form It’s tory to he 
amount of $245.000. Registration fee, $25. HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Al-| QUAKER CITY BREWING CORPORATION, Kory youn 
Committee members are: L. R. Billett, Chi- bans. N. Y. A New York corporation deal- Philadelphia A Pennsvivania corperation Internal-revenue receipts: Oct. 26 Oct. 27 Oct. 28 Ovi. 30 Oct. 31 Nov. 1 Need we atid that there is of course 
eago, and Jay V. Holmes and E. J. Flinn. ing in pulp and peper products. proposes manufeeturing and selline malt beveraces, $297.073.31 $552.133.80 $280.802 .22 $3.051 618.66 $3200.889 24 $792 860 37 no obligation? 
t both of Kansas City, Mo. to issue sinking fund 5 per cent collateral Amount of offering. 110000 shares common Miscellaneous interna. revenue...... 2.125.265.60 2.€38,266.20 1,327.755.28 7.640.250.57 2.182.490.11 3.005.958 56 reas 
CARBON DIOXIDE & CHEMICAL CO., Seat- trust first mortgage bonds. Series A. due stock at proposed offering price of 86.25 Processing tax on farm products .... 113,978.44 128.269 .46 156.798. 37 333.587 .58 169.013.56 289,756.35 | 
tle, Wash. A Delaware corporation produc- Jan. 1, 19€3. in the amount of $225.000 per share Registration fee, $68.75. Among CUstOMs 977,145.79 1,521 ,882.79 804,397.13 1,609.068.17 725,839.72 1,324.504.37 & 
ing and manufacturing solid carbon dioxide Registration fee $25. Underwriters are officers are: George Ehret. president. and Miscellaneous receipts ................ 10,073,741 .13 84.849.54 74,035.05 71,900.8 1.892.169.40 28.724.820.75 
(dry ice). liquid carbonic gas, and filling Halifax Power & Pulp Ltd.. Sheet Har-] Louis J. Ehret Jr.. vice president and sec- Trust fund receipts 305 766.16 489,249.85 500.049.28 404,184.68 236,138.11 1.653.621 .47 on 
shells with carbon dioxide, proposes to is- bour. N.S. Officers are: Dwight G. W. Hol- retary, both of Philadelphia. PUBIC GOUt 24.272,550.00 35,627.100.00 23.591 .470.00 16.720,200.00 11.242.750.00 579 565.581 .00 
} sue 219.485 shares of common capital stock lister, Babson Park. Mass., president: Roger | RFED CO. INC.. New York. A Delaware cor- Balance previous day.......... oodee-.- O84.870 877.88 951.186,920.91 926.472.392.70 917.892.475.03 907.130.269.22 909.161 293.61 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
; at a total price of $219,485. Registration fee, W. Bell. Albany. N. Y.. treasurer: and Austin poration engaged in making both paper " ———_—_--—_— OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
$25. Among officers are: H. B. Chessher. H. Fittz. Babson Park. Mass.. secretary. containers and the automatic machines Total .... $989.736.499 28 $992,228.712.55 $953.207.700.03 $941.619.746 38 $923 897.559 36 $1.524,518.396.68 
if president, and A C. Bates. secretary. both MONEX CORPORATION, New York. A New which manufacture them, proposes to issue din : ee 7 
of Seattle, Wash. York corporation manufacturing change- 100.000 shares of common stock at a tote) General expenditures: sans Ha wag 
COMMONWEALTH BOND CORPORATION making machines. proposes to issue 100.000 price ol $50 000. Revist ration fee $25 purtmenial $1,091 .163.25 $1,061.455.61 $1,304,941 .00 $630 295 29 763 .090.54 $957.679 74 (CLARENDON S1., Bostos, Mass. 
COMMITTEE, New York. A committee call- shares of common stock at a niaximum of- Interest 2.682.884.15 4.458.057 .62 1.753,202.59 3.577.588 .94 1.171.096 .31 1.568.992.75 Your Naw 
ing for deposits of reorganization of fering price of $1.875 a share. Rezistration and Garrick M. Spencer, secretary. both oi At! other 3.556,809.81 5.903.049 .45 2.771.551.4383 6.242 843.60 1.818.986.89 4.285.211.50 App: 
; Fensgate Corporation, Boston. owner. of fee. $25. Among officers are Joseph B. Auer- New York 6.129.652.24 17.320,220.70 5.809 800.79 6.124.114.63 “727 898.14 37,267, 802.78 
Fensgate Hotel, Boston, the issue compris- bach. Baldwin. L I.. president and general | SENECA PLU Trusi fund expeneitures 223,044.17 107.747 .97 146.092.94 601,676.95 140.740.35 *1,.021,239.06 
4 p SENEC A PLL MAS GOLD MINING l¢ Pub ic aebt xypen lit 9 J ‘ ‘ 9 
in the amount of $354.000 face value, one- and sales manager. Underwriters. Lord. Ab- placer gold’ mining. proposes to issue 200.000 051 .188.020 61 907.130.269.22 909.161 .283.61 1.399.971 182.49 | 1.8.0. 33 
third of which is $118,000. on which is based bott & Co. New York. shares of common stock at a total price Total $989 736.499 .28 $992 298 712 55 53 .207.700.03 16 46 38 $992 897 559 36 894 818 206 6S 
the registration fee of $25. Members of the NOB-LOK CABINET CO., New York. A Dela-| of $200,000. Registration fee, $25. Among “Excess of credits (deduct) 
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These issues are exempted when the par 
value of the securities to be exchanged 


hate : Rules Covering Mortgage Notes 
al evel in September S not exc 000. TOS 
Under Securities Act Relaxe containing ot the sel of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 


“upon which the exchange is to be effected | poration. He served as a Judge of the 
is to be furnished to each person to whom| Supreme Court of North Dakota for the 
securities are sought to be exchanged) last 17 years and resigned that position 
for a new security. |to accept the Federal appointment. 


Deposit Insurance Counsel 


Judge L.°E. Birdzell of North Dakota 
was appointed, Oct. 31, as general coun- 


Revolt Against the Securities Act 
And Prospect for Lighter Liability 


Exports of automotive products from | 
the United States during September were | 
the greatest in value of any month since 
October, 1931, with the single exception | der the Securities Act of notes or bonds | ing an issue the aggregate amount of 
of those during March, 1933. secured by real estate mortgages were! which does not exceed $100,000, subject to 

The September exports were valued at | announced Nov. 1 by the Federal Trade | the following prescribed conditions: 
$8,610,000. compared with $8,327,485 in | Commission. | (a) That the isue shall not be sold 


August and $5,258,269 in September Of; ‘phe Commission repealed its rule pro- otherwise than for cash. 

last year, the Department of Commerce | nuigated July 27 regarding the exemP-| (p) That no other securities shall have 
announced Oct. 31. Exports in March, | tion from registration of certain classes! been issued by the same issuer in excess 
1933, were valued at $9,999,388, while those | of real estate mortgages, and announced ‘of $100,000, including the issue now to be 
in October, 1931, amounted to $0.987 300 sr /2 new rule applicable not only to small) offered, within the year immediately pre- 

The improved trade durng September | issues consisting of notes and bonds di- ceding the issue 

resulted from the increased foreign re- rectly secured by first mortgage on real | 
quirements for low capacity trucks and estate but also to any issue the aggregate (c) That no other securities of the 
certain items of automotive products in- offering price of which is under $100,000, ars 


for a change when Congress meets in; of maturities. cluded in the miscellaneous classification. providing that the issue falls within cer- 
Exports of passenger cars showed a slight | tain prescribed conditions. _other consideration than cash. 
(d) That the commissions charged in 


January. ‘/mission has been its action of the last 
ecrease compared wit ugust. 
hate The original rule brought forth man 
8 connection with the distribution of the 


This demand to let down the bars will week in heeding the pleas of real estate 
be based on the claim that the Act has financiers by relieving them of some of SERA = protests from real estate firms, and a| ‘ 
vite nuisance suits and invites “shyster” hearing was held Oct. 3 to hear the ob-| issue shall not exceed 10 per cent of the 


blocked new capital issues and that it im-| Financial rumblings against the Securi- 


New rules governing the registration un- 


2. Securities of any character compris- 


Investment Bankers Protest Its Provisions; 
Two Commerce Department Groups 
Study Possible Changes 


Revolt of the financial world against'the requirements which affect mortgage 
some of the burdens imposed by the’ financing. The realtors also have claimed 
Securities Act is rapidly coming to a that the law tends to prevent new fi- 
head, with prospects of organized demand nancing and to interfere with rewriting 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 97 of 75 cents per share, payable 
November 15, 1933, to stockholders of record October 20, 1933. 
$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 105 of $1.50 per share, payable 
October 15, 1933, to stockholders of record September 30, 1933. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 


poses unreasonable liability upon directors, 
executives and underwriters. 
It comes in the face of White House 


ties Act broke out into a storm of protest 


during the week when the Investment 


Bankers Association of America adopted 


lawyers to instigate suits on behalf of se- 
curity owners who aren't satisfied with 
their investments. 


jections. It was said by the protestants 
that the rule was so strict that it had 
brought the Nation’s mortgage financing 


offering price. 


(e) That the issue, if bonds, shall not 
be divided into units less than $500, and 


the initial dividend. 


by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 


indication that if any change is made, it 
will be in the other direction to make the 
law still more stringent. 


Federal Committees 
Working Out Program 


a resolution calling for a redefinition.| Answer to the liability complaints comes to a standstill. | 

What they want is a revision of the law “tO| from Dr. James M. Landis, new Trade| The Commission had taken the posi- 

te cont Commissioner, who played an active part tion that the first rule was in the nature 

ise meet their requirements lor nN€W in writing the Securities Act. of (peri ‘e- 

capital and to cooperate with the recovery | C Vi porns pag 

program.” en — ‘dicate by actual operation any changes 
On Liability Clause | 


if stocks, into units less than $100, and if 
any other type of security, into units less 
than $500. 

(f) That if the issue consists of notes 
or bonds secured by first mortgage on 
real estate, the issue will also be exempt 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


Two special committees of the Depart-! As to the liability sections of the law ' rj 
: | which should be made. The rule now has| even if divided into smaller units than : wiles . 
ment of Commerce have been making @/they point out that a dealer who handles| While conceding that there is a theoreti- | been relaxed and the isues exempted are | $500, provided that a prospectus contain- AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
study of stock exchanges and security sell- | $10,000 of a $10,000,000 issue is liable for cal liability which equals the whole amount | gescribed by the Commission as follows: | ing detailed information be furnished to 
ing = geo - yim ae the entire $10,000,000 in case civil action | of the issue, he says that in practical op- 1, Notes and bonds comprising an issue | the purchaser. Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Cash 
acted during the week to crystallize efforts is brought. They point out that the liabill- ‘eration no such large lability exists. the aggregate amount of which does not; 3. The third class of securities exempt Dividend the Twelve Months Ended September 30, 1933 
to work out a definite program. ‘ties are sweeping and indefinite and that| Frist, he says that the value of a care- exceed $15,000 which are directly secured | by this regulation comprises issues which ividends for the Twelve Mon nae r , 
One committee is headed by Assistant it wipes out the doctrine of presumptive fully floated issue will hardly drop to the py first mortgage or first deed of trust; are exchanged for other outstanding se- 
Secretary of Commerce Johnson Dickinson | honesty by assuming that makers and | zero point. on a piece of real estate used as the | curities, including in such terms extensions Gross Revenvz .......-. oe eee 
and the other is a departmental business Sellers of securities are “presumptively| Second, he claims taht it is not probable issuer's home. or renewals of outstanding obligations. Orzaatixe Expznezs ano T ‘ | 
and planning committee. corrupt. that every purchaser of an issue would | 
‘So far the only relief given by the Com-| Then they add that the law tends to in-| bring suit. Operating Expenses. . . . . $19,076,834.20 
Third, he asserts that it beggars the 5,505,221.61 
imagination to asume that every jury in a 
P d . t ] liability suit would come to the same con- | 
ropose ecurl » ssues clusion. Net Revenvur Berore Bonn Interest .... $20,469,891.03 
shared by all persons liable under the 
[Continued from Page 14.] | and issue, unless free of fraud, and 100 per SPECIALISTS IN Net Revenve Arter Bony Intcxest. .... $15,131,060.12 
t common stock and optio ; 
coneaent. 4 Statement withdrawn). ad warrants. Registration fee,’ $460. Upaer. | cent liability would not occur unless every- Deduct: ' 
LITTLE PEPPER DISTILLERY, INC., Lex-' Co.. one affixed with responsibility were in- Depreciation. .......  $7,134,953.67 
ening’ = distill oy president, and Robert Friedberg, secretary. solvent. Amortization of Discount and 
fee, $38.20. Among officers are: C. W. Kraft. | GOLD MINES,| the common law, explaining that it ap- P 
president, and DeJellines, secretary. ‘Delaware corporation Wilmington. Del-| proaches that imposed by the Securities UNITED ST ATES 7,019,698 
N. Pitts and milling. Amount of offering: $200,000.} Act in its severity. : ph 
NATIONAL UNIT CORPORATION. Pittsburgh Registration fee. $25, Among off “Gift Stocks” Do Not Ner $7,718,427.83 
ment Certificates” at a total aggregate of- | s G. Olsen, president, and Roy G. Olson, a ‘ Deduct Dividends of Subsidiaries: 
i i f $250.000. Registrati fee, secretary-treasurer, both of Denver. . . . 
tne property | CHARLES a. CRIQUI, AND OTHERS, But- Registration GOVERNMENT SECU RITIES Preferred Stock ...... $1,690,815.47 
d ior to filin istratio tate- - mittee calling for de- ls i inori 
mont was fellows: shares ‘common | posits of reorganization or readjustment of Tr Se 
Adams Express Co.; 2.800 shares common | the Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buf- rut ral curl acs et by giving away 
American International Corporation; 4,500 | Portland cement. | Stock which is subject to later assessment. $1,691 ,057.47 
shares common Tri-Continental Corpora- SS comprising first mortgage 6', This was made clear Nov. 3 by Baldwin 
per cent bonds due Sept. 1. 1941. AVAILABLE FoR DivipEND8 ON PREFERRED AND 
States value of $588,000. one-third of which, "OF B. Bane. chief of the Securities Division Common Stocx or Pactric Ligutina Corp $6,027,370.36 
burgh Trust co. Officers of the depositor:| $196.000, was used in calculating the fee. of the Federal Trade Commission. rage ae <i git 
Washington, D. C.; presi- members are: While no such issue has been filed. the Dividends 6n Preferred Stock ........ ‘ 1,059,630.92 
ent; David A. Buckley. Washington, D. C.. Ansley . Sawyer, an foci 
vice ‘president: and: Eugene H. Kipp. Pitts-| Frank C. Trubee Jr., all of Buffalo. Commission has been informed the idea . AVAILABLE For Divipenps on Common Stock. _— $4,967, 739.44 | 
burgh, secretary-treasurer. DISTILLERS & BREWERS CORPORATION , had gained circulation that it would be . Cc 1s Cc 825 | 
PIERCE METALS DEVELOPMENT CO., Lew- OF AMERICA, New York. A Delaware cor- | possible to get around the Securities law ash Dividends on Common Stock . .+ s+ _ an tn 
poration, as well as tater by donating stock to the public, with the & REMAINDER TO SURPLUS .. ccc $141,846.44 
shares of common stock at a total price of| ™ents in all phases of the alcoholic bev- | provision that the stockholder would be . . . a 
liable to pay an assessment at a later date. Balance Available for Dividends f 
. Harvey o.. Ne k 00. . 
Among officers are: J. N. McPhail. Lawie- writers: Emil J. Roth & Co.. New York. Mr. Bane explained that such an issue on Common Stock Equals, Per Share .. 4 + « $3.09 
ton. Ideho. president.’ and Thomas W. Among officers are Edw. 7, Whalen. Brook- of securities must be registered, since 48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ev arkston, Wash., 5s tarv-treas- yn, sident. an Samuel M. oldman, rj ; 
rina ye, | an assecable Tight and is not donation. HAnover 2-2727 
NANCE SERV C. STAND: , INC., Reno, Nev. A Ne- 
SERVICE, INC. Philadel- vada ‘corporation engaged in mining an NEW YORK BOSTON PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
an industri S ss. moun ering: q 
fering: Registration Registration fee. $25. Underwriters. M. Goldenberg, Detroit. secretary, and H. 
Among officers are: Harry. P. Gatter, presi-| Patterson, No. Seattle. Wash. and Law- W. Bulkley, Youngstown, Ohio, treasurer. = 
dent, and LeRoy H. Keeler, treasurer rence Goldner, Reno, Nev. Among Officers 2 Nove er 
Philadelphia. ‘’ are: C. J. Ward. president, and A. R. Pat- | THE ARIZONA POWER COMPANY ADJUST- : 
Seeretare, "both ot” Seattle. Wash. | MENT COMMITTEE, Philadelphia. | con: | | 
tle, Wash., A Washington corporation ferred and common stocks of The Arizona 
Amount of offering: $121.200. Fee. 25 Un. produce gold, silver and other metals. gregate Offering of $936,305. Registration : 
derwriters: Industrial Sales Amotnt of offering: $245,000. Registra- fee, $93.63. Person authorized to receive 
Kansas City, Mo. Officers: W. GC rorguion: | tion fee. $25. Among. officers are: O. Rob- all notices issued by the Commission re- 
president. and W. F. Guthrie Jr rien, ert Dahl, president, and Mrs. Lulu A. Dahl, garding this statement: D. P. Beardsley. : 3 . i e 
secre- secretarv-assistant treasurer, both of Seattle secretary, Philadelphia. Members of the 
New York. milling precious mineral ores. of Philadelphia. 
Fred T. stmen icers are V. C. Herrin, Idaho Springs. es a on manutac- , 
comprising secured serial per cent Co. Jacksonville, Fla. Ameng ncreased Taxes, Expenses, Reduced Rates 
. SCON STEEL : stow officers are Frank. Eckeft, president. and 
Registration fee. $25 . turing and selling and dealing in mate-| End ng r bli Utility | t t 
2. proposed rials for Gl LF STATES DEVELOPMENT Cco., INC., 
Tile Tor tne in Buuding construationpro-| ORLY anger nvestments 
timore. A Maryland | a total price of $2,000.000. Reg- selling property 
ing to manufacture and distill whisky and | istration fee, $389. Among officers are:| AMOURE Of offering: Sa50.S00. Regisiration 
still whisky and! Julius Kahn, Youngstown, Ohio, president; | Rogers & Walker, 
ew York. Among officers are: W. E. Smith, ° 
- president, and Stuart E Smith. secretary: on utilities: are ominously $1 125 000 Rate Reductions In 
treasurer, both of New Orleans ° 
C p | INDUSTRIAL. EXCHANGE BUILDING CO. and expenses for labor and materials are shoot- ‘ie York Al | 
¢ A ONDHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE COMMIT- 
| RISO NS OF BUSINESS | ‘TEE, Los Angeles. A committee calling for ing upward. In the face of these increased expenses, r one 
J, Exchange Butlding Co... Los “Angele.” en- the utilities are forced to reduce their incomes by Associated operating companies in New York State 
n e financing of an office build- 
| | CONDITIONS | | ing. | Amount of Issue’ $426,500 face value, making ‘“‘emergency” rate reductions. These fac- alone have had their rates reduced by $1,125.000 
one- hich. or 166.67. was use 
Made P | tors are beyond the control of public utility man- this year. Reduced rates mean reduced income. De- 
ade ubli Angeles: Garrettson Dulin, Los Angeles; inci i 
: lic by the Department of Commerce, Nov. 3 i a ge ag OR a agements. They are the principal factors which mand for emergency rate reductions is widespread. 
| panies to earn enough to meet their fixed interest Deficit---interest Not Earned 
. : i | $100 a share. Registration fee, $25. Among re uirements. ; 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE _ officers are: Ralph Pichel, Hartsdale. N.Y. 7 Largely as a result of these conditions, the Asso- 
Gotten: ome PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE TRINITY COURT In the case of the Associated System, it is esti- and showed 
| UILDING, New York. commitire al | after interest charges of near 650,000 for the 
Irorf@and steel composite 3158 3159-2832 Belding Comoration Now York se | mated these uncontrollable increases in expenses gecand quarter of 1933. In spite of 
| Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K°C. bu... '85 "5 tate. busines Amcunt of issv-:. First d ducti ° ° d ° h quarter oO were n spite of increasing 
| 15 43 1.19 and reductions in income during the present year electric output, no month in 1933 has produced 
fa face value of $1,471.00 y 
| Debits. New York City... $082 4923972 «2.748 19.998 ¥: Themas Johnson. Savannah. Ga: C. A. month in 1932, previously the worst year in the 
Debits, outside New York City. 2951 3.145 2587 7,950 Baltimore: and Russell Tucker. New $1,500,000 ... More for Taxes entire history of the public utility industry, The 
| RAINBOW MINING .& MILLING CO., LTD. 2.000.000 ... N. R.A. Costs most recent figures are equally discouraging. 
2,526 2,513 2,221 1.680 Medimont. Idaho An Tdaho corporation 1.730.000 R R 
7 7 34 340 noaged in mine development. pronases eductions in Rates 
Bills discounted .. 115 to tssu@ 100.000 shareé of common as 9 Maturiti 
U. S. 113 322 991 able treasury <stock and 500 a ur es Bein Refunded from 
| Government securities......... | 2.400 2.37 1.851 293 preferred nonas %5.250.000 ... LESS for INTEREST Earnings 
Federal Resv reporting mem. banks: a total price of $.5.000. Registration fee. 
79 worth, Spokane. Wash ationa ecurities et ma 
SCHONBRUNN BREWING CO. Stur- $1,500,000 More Taxes t e it necessary to refund 
| and “other cereal beverages. propose. to The new taxes imposed this year, the 3% tax on less earnings available to pay interest charges. 
ELE TORE CE 67 ssue 50,000 shares of common sto-k at a 
| tcial price’ of $62,500. Registrat.on electricity and the capital stock tax, add approxi- 
| Interest rates, call loans ...... per cent..| .75 75 1.00 6.00 $25. Underwriters are: Zaiser & Z°':*~. Ine.. - 
| | interest rates. time "75 "5 on Robert mately $1 200,000 to the tax burden of the 30,000 Investors Protect Themselves 
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1926-100..| 174.3 dune Direct costs for wages and salaries under the N.R.A, eposited their securities under the Plan of Re- 
Public utilities (37) ........ 1926-100... 74.2 72.2 78.4 2269 D. are estimated at $1,000,000, and indirect costs in arrangement of Debt Capitalization. Ninety-eight 
<< Seo 39.3 36.4 26.8 148.6 COMPANY, Nee vo Oke MINING higher prices for materials, supplies, and equip- per cent of the exchanges made have been for 
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inou: tons.. ...... 1.878 Underwriters: Shannon & Co.. Inc. New| iti 
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“The people in every part of the United States 
should be enlightened as to an understanding of 
the rights and interests of government.” 


This is the sixteenth of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, 
being a continuation of the expository statements yiven weekly wy David Lawrence over a network of 
radio stations for the last six years. These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio, nor are they 


published anywhere but in The United States News 


SOMRENMECYNIEY is an expression of human nature as well 
4 value. Kings and monarchs often have 

nnderstood its peculiarities. They have 
calcuated its.functions and experimented with 
the power of the state to direct and control value and 
have brought financial disaster. For they have not real- 
ized a simple fact—that money has a psychology all its 

Today in America we are experimenting with money— 
the bloodstream of economic life. We hope and pray tor 
economic re@overy yet we expose the patient to chills and 
fevers that keep him hovering between lite and death, 

Do we do this deliberately? Does the President inten- 
tionally’ disturb the confidence so essential to business ¢ 
Of course not. Mr. Roosevelt is actuated by motives of 
eenuine fidelity to the public interest. No man could have 
a more deep-seated determination to lead his people to 
the promised land than the present incumbent of the 
White House. But candor compels the statement that 
the President is groping in the dark and is being led or 
misled by advisers whose sense of psychology was never 
tested in the school of experience, indeed whose theories 
of monetart’ reform are founded on rules which are as 
precise to their minds as the rules of mathematics to the 
engineer. 

Economists and college professors who dabble in gov- 
ernmental attairs from time to time have one great virtue 
—<isinterestedness—while business men and bankers and 
practical men of affairs who are presumably selfish are 
not disinterested. Yet the academic mind lacks what the 
business mind possesses—a first-hand every day know- 
ledge of the habits of money. 


ORTHODOXY 


Uniortunately the Roosevelt 
Administration, influenced by 
the popular tide of resentment 


BECOMING 
against the financial class, 1s in- 
OUTCAST clined to regard all counsel that 


emanates Irom the moneved groups as suspect. There has 
grown up a curious vocabulary here which speaks always 
of the “orthodox school of thought” as somehow having 
outlived its usefulness. Again and again we are told in 
Washington that the days of orthodoxy are numbered, It 
they are, then we might as well say also that the time has 
come to ask whether individualisny which is only another 
name for capitalism is to be brushed aside on the mistaken 
theory that somewhere between capitalism and commun- 
ism or fascism we can rear another edifice altogether. 
History teaches us that there is no such middle ground, 
that as rulers stray from the paths of individualism be- 
lieving they can discover a Utopian concept of business 
and money they invariably find themselves compelled 
from the standpoint of effectiveness always to reach for dic- 
tatorship as the simple solution of their perplexing prob- 
lems. We have already seen this summer impatience with 
law. impatience with the Constitution, impatience with 
precedent. We have seen instead a spirit of reckless 
abandon, an aggressiveness and boldness that seeks to 
control money and business without regard for any rules 
or precepts of business itself, without indeed a regard tor 
the right of those who possess money. , 


MONEY NEEDED 


Rashly comes the infuriated 
and emotional mandate of the un- 
thinking groups who say: “Well, 


FOR CREDIT 
what of the moneved class—dte¢ 
GOES ABROAD they not bring on this” very 


disease which is ravaging our lives and causing untold 
misery?” Here again do we confuse two simple attributes 
of psvchologyv—thinking and 

If we are to be governed wholly by feelings, by currents 
of bitterness and condemnation, then we are merely con- 
firming the ancient maxim “Whom the gods wish to 
destroy, they first make mad.” If we are to analyze 
Money ina practical sense and recognize the true tacts 
of its existence and mould our policy on facts, we shall 
move with well-reasoned strategy to the cure tor our 
economic ils. 

The first and primary lesson about money which scems 
to have been overlooked ts that money cannot be coerced, 
it cannot be coaxed inte doing that which imperils its 
own salety, It cannot, ina word, be cajoled into suicide. 
Money keeps its eves and ears alert, money counts tts 
risks with meticulous care. Money flies to cover at the 
first sign of danger. And when money moves, it goes 


swith a velocity borne of a great system of world com- 
munications. For money in flight has wings. 

While the headlines ring with righteously indignant 
outcries against the speculative excesses and unmoral be- 
havior of the erstwhile leaders of finance there develops 
a quiet, unostentatious flight of capital bigger than any- 
thing the United States of .\merica has ever witnessed, 


Billions of Dollars Have Fled Abroad---Billions Have Dein Used to Purchase Things’ Instead 
of Being Loaned as Credits in Business---Capital Market Is Stagnant---Deflationary 
Influences Persist---The Rubicon of Sound Money Must Be Crossed Soon 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


bigger than any other nation has ever known. And our 
policies of threatened depreciation and inflationary 
money are continuing to drive money out of the United 
States needed for credits. 


Who has depreciated — the 

FLIGHT DUE American dollar? Natural 
TO FEAR OF forces? Never. The fear ot de- 
preciation has sent American 

DEPRECIATION dollars scurrving for safety 


abroad. To get pounds and franes American owners of 
money have sold their dollars. They have been alarmed 
at the prospect of an inflation that would confiscate their 
savings. 

Who, it may be asked, is this so-called money class 
whose wealth we condemn, whose colossal mistakes we 
so vigorously condemn? The biggest single block ot 
money in America is the $40,000,000,000 deposited in our 
banks and savings institutions. The next block of money 
is the $35,000,000,000 of mortgages on. properties—city 
and tarm. The .\merican people loaned that money on 
real estate. Wall Street never floated -the real estate 


‘mortgages of Americas Wall Street never controlled the 


billions in premiums paid into life insurance companies 
which in turn are invested in morteages. 

Again, who owns the industrial companies of the land? 
The General Electric Company has over 100,000) stock- 
holders. The American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany has 300,000 stockholders. The Radio Corporation 
of America has 300,000 stockholders. General Motors has 


200,000 stockholders. Pennsylvania Railroad has 233,000 — 


stockholders. Did anyone who ever took the trouble to 
analyze companies‘ot this type find as much as 10 per cent 
in the hands of any man or group of men closely identified 
with each other? Of course not. .\ good deal of bunk 
and twaddle is fed the American people every vear by zea- 
lots who would destroy all vestige of confidence in our 
economic structure by asking us to believe that all bank- 
ers are dishonest because a few have erred and that all big 
business men are crooks because a conspictous few have 
broken every code of ethics and dishonored themselves. 


This has been an age of de- 
bauchery in finance—we should 
not excuse or condone it. But 


FROM CASH 
TO ‘THINGS’ shall we now let the pendulum 
swing into the chaos of selt-de- 


struction because all moneyed men and all moneyed 
groups are presumably tainted today? 

The effect of such an absurd psychology has already 
driven billions of dollars away from our shores. As we 
look at the bonds of litthe Switzerland or the bonds ot 
French cities or the bonds of European industrials payable 
in gold, we observe that they are selling at 150 or there- 
abouts which means that American dollars were sold and 
foreign gold bonds were gebbled up in a wild scramble 
to convert American money into something payable in 
gold, 

We forbade hoarding in’ America only to start .\mert- 
can dollars to London to buy gold there. “The gold hoard 
in London is an extraordinary example of exported 
capital. 

There is no way to estimate exactly how much Amert- 
can money has gone abroad. It runs into the billions. 
This is, however, only one kind of flight of capital. And 
it is by far the smallest. For there has been a flight ot 
capital inside the United States of even larger propor- 
tions. When money becomes apprehensive, if attains an 
odd velocity. It runs rapidly from cash to “things.” For 
awhile this leads to the belief that recovery is on the 
way. But it is the blood color of fever and not the glow 
of health. Last summer when inflation was first men- 
tioned, the wise owners of money saw the handwriting 
on the wall. They bought wheat. they bought cotton, 
they bought common stocks in companies which owned 
“things —foods, raw materials, non-perishable articles 
ultimately needed for manufacture or consumption. 


VALUES DRIVEN 


MOVEMENT 


The demand for “things” sent 
the prices up. How high? Up to 
the point of expected deprecia- 


DOWN WHERE 
FAITH SHAKEN tion of the dollar in some cases, 
and in others only part way. It 


was believed, for instance, that the dollar would be depre- 
ciated to 6Q cents or by one-third. Promptly the prices of 
various commodities went up by one-third. Thus we soon 
attained the mark but we did not held the gain. For the 
demand tell off. The articles stored up were not bought. 
The glut was not moved. Why? Because at the same 
moment we were trying to force prices up we were taking 
certain basic steps to drive values down, 


the act 


For instance, as fast as people who had bought wheat 
and cotton and stocks did so they were threatened with 
a flank attack. The costs of operation in business were 
arbitrarily | increased by governmental mandate—the 
NRA. his made earnings doubtiul and the future un- 
certain. Hence doubts were again raised as to values. 
The American consumer found prices too high and he 
began to buy less and less. So demand fell off more. As 
lor securities, the bank examiners went up and down the 
land urging the sale of assets, the calling of loans so that 
people who owned “things” including real estate have 
been indirectly compelled to sell at distress prices again 
losing their equities. This is deflation at its worst. 

Another example. of course. was the closing of the 
banks in March. While this step was thought necessary 
to instill confidence, it was even more desirable later to 
release the assets of those banks which were not per- 
mitted to reopen. We have heard plans to lend on a half 
of these assets but to this day the American people have 
not had the use of that particular two billions or more of 
bank capital which they normally have had in business. 
This is deflation, too. ‘ 


SECURITIES 


The delay in reorganizing the 
closed banks is the biggest single 
blot on our 1933 chart of eco- 


ACT PROVES 
UNWORK ABLE nonue troubles. It is an inex- 
cusable act of indifference to the 


psychology of capital and money turn-over so essential 
toa nation struggling to regain its poise. 

Sull another deflationary influence is the blind folly 
of the administration's small group of advisers who have 
persuaded the President to believe that capital was bluff- 
ing when it tailed to lend its money in the bond market. 
The capital market, the long-term monev bank of 
America, has been virtually closed since July. It has been 
closed because of an unworkable securities act. Instead 
of acknowledging their mistake and openly reassuring 
capital that revision will be fortheoming, the sponsors of 
defiantly announce that the law will be 
strengthened. 

Also there comes the defense from administration 
spokesmen that Wall Street is unduly apprehensive and 
that all Congress has done is to pass a law which is de- 
clared to be less drastic than the British securities law. 
Vet a comparison of the two laws reveals that the British 
act Is not more drastic but less severe. The easiest war 


te prove this point would be for someone in authority to 
announce his willingness to advocate repeal of the Amer- 
lean securities act and the substitution of the British law. 
It would be received with such acclaim bv the invest- 
ment groups that overnight we would see a boom in 
Investor confidence—a psychological stimulus based upon 
a tangible improvement which would come in the flow 
of capital needed to finance business and bring re-emplov- 
ment to millions. Will the Administration advocate pub- 
licly the British securities act as a substitute for the 
monstrosity imposed on the American people in the name 
of security retorm? It would be a healthy sign. 
TIME AT HAND Deflationary acts, deflationary 
TO CORRECT policies, deflationary disturbances 
have tought at cross purposes 
MISTAKES with inflationary forces. There is 
credit inflation, often called credit 
expansion, which has been defeated by the failure of 
those in authority to take the necessary steps to release 
bank deposits. to lend money to industry in lieu of the 
torced closing of the bond market or to take the proper 
action with respect to commercial banks now open so 
that they might more easily digest the debts and slow 
loans they are carrying before forcing them to clear decks 
tor the insurance deposit plan which could just as well 
go into effect a vear henée as next January. . 

Money will not follow the whims of political govern- 
ment or experimental fanaticism. It has shown its heels 
already. It has fed to other lands. It has run to shelter— 
lar trom the madding crowd. Shall we recognize our 
mistakes and begin to build on a sound foundation by 
adopting policies that all the people understand instead 
of doctrines understood by a few monetary Einsteins? 
Phe time for plain speaking has come because those of 
us who are on the ground see in the monetary policies 
of the moment a beginning of the inflationary disease 
that brought Germany to Hitlerism .and bankruptey to 
millions of thrifty people. 

To his credit be it said, the President welcomes criti- 
cis, With true instinet of leadership, he is striving to 
hold the tides of discontent at bay: But the Rubicon of 
sound money and sound finance must be crossed -eyent- 
ually—so why not now? 
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